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DOG  KENNELS. 

With  sleeping  compartment  and  day  bench, 
planed,  tongued,  and  grooved  boards,  painted 
three  coats. 

Small  dogs 5s.  6d. 

Terriers  9s.  6d. 

Retrievers,  Spaniels  ..  ..  16s.  Od. 

St.  Bernards,  Mastiffs  . . . . 25s.  Od. 

APPROVAL. 

PORTABLE  BUILDINGS. 

Requiring  no  brick  foundation,  erected  by  any  handy 
man  in  five  minutes,  most  useful  for  wash-houses,  tool- 
houses,  workshops,  and  a thousand  purposes.  Made  of 
strong  framing,  Jin.  red  tongued  and  grooved  boards, 
windows  to  open,  door  with  lock,  sent  out  complete. 

7ft.  by  7ft.,  46s. ; 8ft.  by  8ft.,  56s.  ;9ft.  by  8ft.,  64s.  ; 10ft. 
by  8ft.,  70s.  ; 12ft.  by  8ft.,  80s.  Any  size  made. 

FERRET 

HUTCHES. 

Complete*  with  splined  floor  (to  prevent  foot- 
rot),  manure  tray,  Ac.  For  full  report  of  our 
noted  Ferret  Hutches  see  “ Hardwareman,” 
Oct.  6th,  and  “Shooting  Times,”  Nov.  2nd. 
4ft.  long,  2ft.  6in.  high,  25s.  Painted,  28s.  6d. 
Carriage  paid 

BICYCLE-*  TRICYCLE  HOUSES. 

Complete,  with  floor,  window,  lock,  from 
20s.  Approval. 

Send  for  Catalogue,  and  state  what  you 
want. 

Portable  stables,  coach-houses,  horse- 
boxes, harness  houses,  shepherds’  huts, 

Ac.  State  wants,  and  send  for  Illustrated 
Catalogue,  or  for  estimate  of  what  you  re- 
quire, and  List  of  up-to-date  Testimonials 
free. 


STUDIOS. 


Jin.  planed,  tongued,  grooved  boards  ; floor,  glass,  bolts,  panel  door.  Complete 

from  £5.  Approval. 


CATALOQUE  FREE. 

C.  WALTON  & CO., 


MUSKHAM, 

. . NEWARK. 


FREE  ADVICE 

ON  ALL  AILMENTS  OF 

V-.jC  DOGS, 


All  Owners  of  DOGS  should  Read 


A Journal  devoted  to 

DOGS, 

POULTRY, 

& PIGEONS. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  FRIDAY. 


Contains  Fullest  and  Best  Reports  of  all  Shows. 

IS  THE  BEST  GUIDE  FOR  BREEDERS,  EXHIBITORS, 
AND  NOVICES. 


Offices : 77,  Fleet  Street,  London,  E.C 
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Dog  Medicines 

Uniform  in  Price  and  Quality. 


Each  Remedy  is  sent  out  in  two  Bizes  only,  the  SAMPLE  PACKAGE, 
at  la.,  suitable  for  small  consumers,  and  the  KENNEL  PACKAGE 

at  7b.  6d. 

The  Sample  Packages  can  be  had,  assorted,  10s.  per  doz. 

Obtain  through  your  Chemist,  or  send  bare  cost  of  Medicine  to  the 
Factory,  and  they  will  be  sent  POST  or  CARRIAGE  FREE  to  any  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 


HEALD’S  DOG  MEDICINES. 

HEALD’S  HEPATIC  APERIENT  BALLS 

For  Yellows,  Liver  Derangements,  and  as  a Cooling  Aperient. 

HEALD’S  TONIC  CONDITION  BALLS 

For  Show  Condition,  Weakness,  and  where  extra  exertion  is  required. 

HEALD’S  COUGH  BALLS 

For  every  description  of  Coughs,  Asthma,  or  Bronchitis. 

HEALD’S  DISTEMPER  POWDERS 

A certain  Cure  for  Distemper  or  Feverish  Colds. 

HEALD’S  WORM  POWDERS 

An  Expellent  of  all  Internal  Parasites  and  their  Ova. 

HEALD’S  MANGE  SPECIFIC  (non-poison  ous) 

Rapidly  Cures  aU  Skin  Diseases  and  Restores  the  Hair. 

HEALD’S  EAR  CANKER  LOTION 

A never-failing  and  painless  cure  for  Ear  Canker. 

HEALD’S  TICK  LOTION  (non-poisonons) 

Instantly  destroys  Ticks,  Lice,  or  Fleas,  and  for  Skin  Irritation  and  Eczema. 

HEALD’S  MEDICINE  CHESTS,  7s.  6d.,  15s. 

Contain  all  the  above  Remedies,  with  Guide  Book.  * 

HEALD’S  DOG  SOAP 

6<L  per  Tablet  post  free,  all  for  cash  with  order. 

The  Medicine  Chests  should  be  in  every  household  where  a Dog  is  kept.  Muoh 
valuable  time  Is  lost  in  seeking  the  prescribed  remedy,  and  many  lives  have  been 
sacrificed  by  the  delay ; but  the  possessor  of  one  of  Heald’s  Medicine  Chests,  with 
its  accompanying  Guide  Book,  is  forearmed  for  any  emergency.  Masters  of  Hounds, 
and  others  who  have  many  dogs  under  their  care,  are  recommended  to  procure  the 
No.  2 Chest,  which  contains  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  small  chest. 

Write  for  “ AMICUS  CANIS,"  a concise  description  of  the  Diseases  of  Dogs, 
with  remedies  and  treatment  clearly  defined,  gratis  and  post  free. 


Sole  Address: 

A.  J.  HEALD,  M.P.S.,  BURNHAM,  BUCKS. 


DOG  MEDICINES 

ds  Used  by  the  Leading  Dog  Breeders  and  Fanciers. 

DISTEMPER  PILLS  (B.  & S.’s). — These  valuable  Pills  are  a certain  cure  for  this 
most  destructive  disease  if  given  immediately  on  the  appearance  of  the  first 
symptoms,  and  have  proved  the  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  innumerable  Dogs  of  all 
Breeds. 

WORM  POWDERS  (B.  & S.’s)  are  admitted,  by  all  who  have  tried  them,  to  be  the 
best,  cheapest,  and  most  speedy  Medicine  for  the  removal  of  all  the  varieties  of 
Intestinal  Worms,  from  which  the  Canine  race  is  so  peculiarly  liable  to  suffer. 

PURGING  BALLS  (B.  & S.’s)  consist  of  a peculiarly  successful  combination  of  the 
purgatives  most  efficacious  for  administration  to  Dogs,  and  they  may  be  relied  upon 
to  secure  a full  action  of  the  bowels  without  any  of  the  dangerous  after  effects  so 
often  resulting  from  the  use  of  improper  Cathartic  Medicine. 

APERIENT  BALLS  (B.  & S.'s)  will  be  found  invaluable  as  an  occasional  laxative, 
and  are  particularly  suitable  for  pet  and  other  Dogs  that  consume  an  undue  propor- 
tion of  meat,  or  do  not  obtain  sufficient  exercise. 

TONIC  PILLS  (B.  & S.’s).— Unrivalled  for  Dogs  recovering  from  Distemper  and  other 
debilitating  diseases,  as  they  not  only  improve  the  appetite,  but  also  strengthen  the 
Digestive  Organs  and  the  system  generally. 

COUGH  PILLS  (B.  & S.’s).— These  should  be  given  immediately  on  the  appearance  of 
Coughs  or  Colds,  and  will  be  found  to  effect  a speedy  and  permanent  cure. 

PALATABLE  PUPPY  POWDERS  (B.  & S.'s).— Almost  tasteless  and  can  be 
administered  in  a small  quantity  of  bread  and  milk.  Given  occasionally  up  to  12 
months  old  they  act  as  preventives  of  Distemper,  Worms,  and  Convulsions — the 
sources  of  99  per  cent,  of  puppy  mortality. 

W The  above  Medicines  are  all  retailed  in  Boxes,  from  Is.  (or  Post  Free,  Is.  lid.), 
upwards,  and  prepared  in  four  different  strengths,  called  respectively  A,  B,  C,  and  D. 

A Strength  is  suitable  for  St.  Bernards,  Boarhounds,  Ac. 

B ,,  „ Foxhounds,  Retrievers,  Greyhounds,  Ac. 

C ,,  „ Fox  Terriers.  Dachshunds,  Ac. 

D ,,  ,,  The  smaller  breeds  of  Dogs. 

MANGE  WASH  (B.  A S.’s).— An  infallible  Remedy  for  every  variety  of  this  most 
troublesome  disease.  (N.B. — The  curative  action  of  this  Wash  is  greatly  facilitated 
by  the  use  of  the  Aperient  Balls).  Is.  9d.  per  bottle  (or  Post  Free,  2s.  3d.). 

EAR  CANKER  DROPS  (B.  & S.’s).— A specific  for  this  painful  and  troublesome 
complaint.  Is.  per  bottle  (or  Post  Free,  Is.  3d.). 


N.B. — Advice  gratis  with  reference  to  use  of  above  Remedies. 


SPECIMEN  TESTIMONIALS. 

The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Newcastle  writes July  24th,  1898. 

The  Dowager  Duchess  of  Newcastle  has  much  pleasure  in  stating  that  her  little  dog  was 
completely  cured  in  a few  days  of  a most  distressing  cough  and  fits  of  choking  by  taking  the 
Pills  recommended  by  Messrs.  Bird  and  Storey. 

The  Duchess  of  Wellington’s  Kennelman  writes 

Strathfield  Saye,  Mortimer,  R.S.O.,  Berks. 
Dear  Sirs, — . . . Your  Dog  Medicines  have  always  suited  me  very  well  indeed. 

Yours  truly,  James  Wynn. 

Lady  Fitzhardinge  writes  : — Berkeley  Castle,  Gloucestershire,  February  4th,  1892. 

I find  your  Dog  Medicines  excellent. 

H.  B.  Hohler,  Esq.,  writes  Fawkham  Manor,  Kent,  December  26th,  1890. 

Dear  SIRS,— I have  great  pleasure  in  adding  my  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  your 
Medicines  for  Horses  and  Dogs,  having  used  them  for  a great  many  years.  The  remedies 
you  sent  me  for  my  Spaniel,  who  was  suffering  from  Acute  Rheumatism  in  back  and  joints, 
entirely  cured  him,  much  to  the  surprise  of  the  Keepers,  who  regarded  the  case  as  hopeless. 


BIRD  & STOREY,  Veterinary  Chemists, 

42,  CASTLE  STREET  EAST,  OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 
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the  reliable  tonic 

For  Dogs  of  Every  Description. 

ESTABLISHED  OVER  FIFTY  YEARS. 


BENBOW’S 


D©G  MIXTURE 


For  Distemper,  Purifying  the  Blood,  Destroying  Worms, 
and  Ptoducing  FIRST-RATE  CONDITION. 

EIGHTEEN  CONSECUTIVE  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  WATERLOO 

CUP  WINNERS! 


Read  the  latest  from  Mr.  A.  Reid,  trainer  of  “ WILD  NIGHT,"  u-imier  of  1898  Cup  : — 

“ The  Kennels,  Hacldon  House,  Sale,  Cheshire. 
Dear  Sirs,  March  15th,  1898. 

I have  much  pleasure  in  saying  I have  used  your  BENBOW’S  MIXTURE  for 
Greyhounds,  and  find  it  beneficial  for  them,  especially  in  creating  an  appetite  when 
they  are  unwell.  Yours  truly  (signed),  A.  REID.” 


Sold  in  Bottles  2s.  (by  Post  2s.  3d.),  5s.  (by  Post  5s.  6d  ),  and  10s. 
each ; and  in  1 gall.  Tins  for  the  use  of  Kennels,  45s.  each. 

FJenbow’s  dedicated  Dog  Soap 

(Non -Mercurial). 

Thoroughly  Cleanses  the  Skin — Removing  all  Insects,  &c. 

PRICE  6d  PER  TABLET 


Of  all  Chemist ; and  Druggists  everywhere. 


LYNCH  & CO.,  LTD., ,92'  ^lTce.cstreet 


The  Diseases 

OF  DOGS: 

THEIR  CAUSES, 
SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT. 

TO  WHICH  ARE  ADDED 

INSTRUCTIONS  IN  CASES  OF  INJURY  AND 
POISONING,  AND  BRIEF  DIRECTIONS  FOR 
MAINTAINING  A DOG  IN  HEALTH. 


By  HUGH  DALZIEL. 

Author  of  “British  Dogs,"  “The  Fox  Terrier,”  “The  Collie,”  “The  St.  Bernard," 
“ The  Greyhound,"  “ The  Fox  Terrier  Stud  Book,”  “ The  Collie  Stud  Book,” 

“ The  St.  Bernard  Stud  Book,”  “ The  Diseases  of  Horses,”  Ac. 


FOURTH  EDITION. 

f 

Revised  and  Enlarged 

By  ALEXANDER  C.  PIESSE,  M.R.C.V.S. 


London : 

L.  UPCOTT  GILL,  170,  STRAND,  W.G. 
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Boulton  & Pacl, 

THE  ORIGINAL  MAKERS  OF  KENNEL  APPLIANCES 
OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION, 

= NORWICH.  = 


No.  93.— REGISTERED  DOG  KENNEL. 


BED 

ALWAYS 

DRY. 


CASH  PRICES, 

Including  Registered  Sliding  Bench: 

£ s.  d. 


TERRIERS’  SIZE 1 1 0 

COLLIES’  SIZE 1 12  0 

ST.  BERNARDS’  SIZE 2 15  0 


TROUGH,  3s.  extra. 


Every  Requisite  for  the  Kennel,  Poultry  Yard, 
Aviary,  &c. 


BOULTOJ'I  & PAUL,  NORWICH- 


BEWARE  OF  INFERIOR  IMITATIONS. 


PREFACE. 


In  presenting  dog-owners  with  the  Fourth  Edition  of 
“ The  Diseases  of  Dogs,”  the  Publisher  may  be  par- 
doned if  he  express  his  great  satisfaction  that  this 
little  work  has  been  so  generously  appreciated  that  a 
new  edition  has  been  rendered  necessary.  That  feeling 
of  satisfaction  is,  moreover,  vastly  increased  by  know- 
ing that  the  previous  editions  have  been  instrumental 
in  saving  many  dogs’  lives,  and  many  more  from 
needless  suffering.  With  dogs,  as  with  their  masters, 
timely  remedies  frequently  prevent  serious  ailments. 

The  Fourth  Edition  has  been  carefully  revised 
throughout,  and  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  bring 
the  book  up  to  date  as  regards  both  the  Principles 
and  the  Practice  of  Canine  Veterinary  Surgery. 
Numbers  of  diseases  which  did  not  find  a place  in 
the  previous  issues  have  been  included,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  by  thus  widening  the  scope  of  the  book, 
its  usefulness  will  be  correspondingly  increased. 
Again,  what  may  be  termed  the  general  portion  of 
the  work  has  been  considerably  amplified,  such  details 
of  Kennel  Management  as  Housing,  Feeding,  and 
Grooming — all  of  which  exert  a powerful  influence 
upon  the  dog  for  good  or  ill  — being  more  fully 
treated,  a feature  which  it  is  hoped  will  find  favour 


PREFACE. 


with  dog-owners  and  tend  still  more  to  increase  the 
sphere  of  usefulness  of  the  book. 

Despite  what  has  been  done,  difficulties  might  arise 
which  are  not  provided  for  in  this  little  Manual. 
When  this  is  the  case,  a question  addressed  to  The 
Bazaar  newspaper,  170,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  will 
elicit  full  information  by  a Specialist  in  the  columns 
of  that  paper. 

It  is  with  much  regret  that  we  add  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Dalziel,  the  original  author  of  this  book,  died  on 
April  8,  1897. 


May  be  given 
to  every 
Dog  from 
Puppyhood. 


Special  Appointment- 

IfO  THE  QUEEN 


IN  SEALED  BAGS  ONLY. 
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^ The  Prince 


No  more  trouble 
with 

Dainty  Feeders. 


MEL0X 


The  Perfected  Food  for  Dogs. 

A Highly  Concentrated  Food,  containing  the  GREATEST  AMOUNT  OF  FLESH- 
FORMING CONSTITUENTS  ever  submitted  for  public  favour. 

Dogs  eat  it  with  avidity, 

And  thrive  upon  it  in  a most  marked  manner. 

Dr.  JOHN  GOODFELLOW,  PhD.,  F.R.M.S.,  writes:  “I  have  never  met  with  a Dog 
Food  which  yielded  on  analysis  such  satisfactory  results.” 


Samples  and  further  particulars  post  free.  Manufacturers — 

W.  G.  CLARKE  & SONS,  LIMEHOUSE,  LONDON, [l 


mr  The  Best  Veterinary  Application  in 

the  World . 


CONDY’S  FLUID 

Speed  i 1 y Cures 


DOGS  SUFFERING  FROM 


DISTEMPER, 

DIARRHCEA, 

CANKER  OF 

THE  MOUTH, 

CANKER  OF 

THE  EAR, 

WOUNDS  AND 

CUTS, 


MANGE. 


Distemper.— ‘Twice  daily  dab  the  spots  on 
the  body  with  Condy’s  Fluid  in  addition  to 
giving  Distemper  Balls.”— Latin's  Pictorial, 
Oct.  19th,  1889. 

“Condy’s  Fluid  was  the  means  of  saving  the 
life  of  a valuable  collie  so  weak  with  diarrhcea 
that  he  could  neither  stand,  bark,  nor  take 
food.” — John  Kirkland,  Woodside  Terrace, 
Glasgow,  June  1th,  1896. 

“ I have  used  Condy’s  Fluid  for  years  as  a 
healing  lotion,  and  find  it  act  like  a charm 
for  canker  of  the  ear  and  of  the  mouth  in 
dogs.  It  is  the  best  application  I know  for 
mange  and  ringworm.”— F.  Keehner,  P un- 
dersoil House,  Bethnal  Green. 

Canker  op  the  Ear.— “ Wash  or  gently 
syringe  the  ear  three  times  a day  with  warm 
water  containing  a teasooonful  of  Condy’s 
Fluid,  and  dry  carefully.”  — The  Bazaar, 
July  29th,  1895. 

"I  dressed  the  wound  with  lint  soaked 
in  one  part  of  Condy’s  Fluid  to  five  of  water, 
and  bandaged  over,  and  in  five  days  it  -was 
perfectly  healed  over.”  — Major-Generla  F. 
Horsley,  Horsley  Manor,  near  Nailsworth, 
Gloucestershire.  Feb.  6th,  1891. 

“Condy’s  Fluid  is  the  best  medicine  to 
be  found  for  mange  with  sores  in  the  dog  ” 
— W.  H.  Wallace,  South  Union  Siren,  Port 
Elizabeth,  South  Africa,  S^pt.  7th,  1893 


SOI.D  BY  ALL 

Chemists,  Stores,  & Saddlers,  8 oz.  is.,  20  oz.  2s. 

Veterinary  Directions  with  Every  Bottle  ov  Condy’s  Fluid. 

CAUTION.  -Ask  for  CONDY’S  FLUID,  and  see  that  you  get  it. 

All  Substitutes  are  Inferior , and  dear  at  any  price. 

"JEEROL,” 

The  King  of  Ointments  for  Dog  Ailments. 

Cures  Sprains,  Strains,  Rheumatism,  Stiffness,  Cramp, 
and  Every  Kind  of  Mange. 

In  Tins  at  Is.  '-!d.  X'  ,‘Js.  Stl.  each.  Carriage  I‘aid,  from 

CONDY’S  FLUID  WORKS, 

65,  Goswell  Road,  London,  E.C. 


DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 
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INTRODUCTORY. — It  is  said  that  eveiy  man  forty  years  of 
age  should  be  his  own  doctor,  and  there  is,  I think,  still  more  reason 
why  eveiy  man  who  owns  a dog,  even  without  having  attained  the 
age  of  forty,  shoxild  he,  in  all  simple  cases,  his  own  dog  doctor ; 
indeed,  there  is  no  one  so  well  qualified  as  the  master,  for  he  best 
knows  the  peculiaiities  of  habit  and  tempei-ament  of  his  favoui-ite, 
and  is  therefore  in  the  best  position  to  administer  to  his  ailments 
when  “ out  of  sorts.  ” Home  treatment  may  he  successfully  prac- 
tised if  a few  fundamental  facts  are  borne  in  mind  and  a few  ruling 
principles  of  action  observed. 

It  should  never  he  forgotten  that  health  is  the  natural  state,  and 
that  when  disease  is  present,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  is  the 
master’s  fault ; and  befoi’e  making  the  poor  beast  the  receptacle  for 
a lot  of  nasty  physic,  it  should  he  asked  whether  his  treatment  is 
governed  by  that  wisdom  and  care  his  devoted  obedience  and  fidelity 
have  a right  to  demand.  The  young  gentleman  who  practises  on 
the  wonderful  self-sacrificing  obedience  of  Neptune,  by  repeatedly 
sending  him  into  the  water  in  cold  weather  to  swim  after  nothing, 
need  not  be  astonished  if  he  afterwards  finds  him  cui'led  up  in  his 
kennel  suffering  the  agonies  of  rheumatism ; and  when  darling  Fido 
so  f lightens  his  mistress  with  that  low  moan,  succeeded  by  that 
painful  and  prolonged  howl,  with  his  back  arched,  his  feet  tucked  in 
towards  each  other,  and  vainly  trying  every  possible  posture  to 
escape  the  pain,  he  is  merely  paying  the  penalty  of  that  last 
lump  of  sugar.  True,  Fido  may  have  had  sugar  frequently  -with- 
out suffering  in  this  way,  but  the  last  lump  is  the  straw  that 
breaks  the  camel’s  back  ; and  no  surpiise  need  be  felt  if  persistence 
in  the  kindly  meant  but  objectionable  practice  induces  repeated 
attacks  of  colic,  ending  in  inflammation,  and  possibly  in  death. 
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DISEASES  OF  DOGS. 


I would  particularly  impress  on  all  who  own  dogs — especially  young 
owners — that  it  is  not  only  to  their  interest,  but  it  is  their  duty,  to 
be  true  masters,  ruling  with  firmness  and  kindness,  and  providing 
for  all  the  wants  of  the  animal  in  lodging,  food,  and  exercise  on 
principles  of  common  sense ; for  thus  only  can  health  be  maintained. 
If  a dog  have  not  proper  food  provided  at  proper  times,  but  is 
allowed  to  be  the  scavenger  of  the  yard  and  the  street,  what  wonder 
if  he  become  loathsome  and  diseased,  a nuisance  to  his  owner  and 
everyone  else  ? If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  be  pampered,  petted,  and 
stuffed  with  tit-bits  and  sweet  cakes,  he  will  lose  all  kindliness  of 
disposition  (the  great  charm  of  a companion  dog),  and  become  a 
morose,  peevish,  snappish  misanthrope,  that  your  friends  may  praise, 
hut  dare  not  pat ; he  will  lose  all  beauty  of  form,  all  sprightliness 
and  elasticity  of  action,  and  become  an  unshapely,  asthmatical  lump 
of  obesity,  to  whom  the  slightest  physical  exertion  is  a trouble. 
Ladies,  who  are  the  great  offenders  in  this  way,  should  remember 
that  dogs  are  never  so  healthy  and  happy  as  when  in  good  working 
condition — that  is,  when  they  can  take  a good  gallop  without 
puffing. 

AGE,  TO  DETERMINE. — In  the  dog  there  is  no  trust- 
worthy indication  of  age,  as  in  the  case  of  horses  and  cattle.  The 
age  of  puppies  can,  however,  be  determined  by  the  Teeth  (which 
see).  In  grown  dogs  the  teeth  are  not  by  any  means  a certain  index, 
for  in  some  they  remain  white  and  entire  until  a considerable  age 
has  been  attained,  whilst  in  others,  from  disease,  they  are  covered 
with  a yellow  deposit  veiy  early  in  life.  The  natural  wear  and  tear 
is  governed  by  accident,  the  sort  of  work  the  dog  has  been  used  to, 
and  also  to  some  extent  by  the  kind  of  food  he  has  general!}'  had. 
For  instance,  dogs  that  are  fed  largely  upon  bones  invariably  have 
the  teeth  worn  prematurely  ; while  in  dogs  which  have  been  foolishly 
allowed  to  retrieve  hard  substances,  such  as  stones,  the  teeth  are  of 
very  little  guide  in  the  determination  of  age.  Speaking  generally, 
however,  after  the  third  or  fourth  year  the  dog’s  teeth  begin  to  show 
a deposit  of  tartar,  and  become  yellow  in  comparison  with  the 
beautiful  white  enamel  of  the  perfect  ones.  Moreover,  the  teeth  at 
that  age  are  somewhat  worn  at  the  points,  and  are  not  so  even  as 
they  were,  say,  at  two  years.  Again,  once  the  teeth  begin  to  decay 
in  a comparatively  young  dog,  such  an  animal  soon  exhibits  signs  of 
age.  The  advisability,  therefore,  of  keeping  the  teeth  free  from 
tartar  deposits  will  at  once  be  seen.  Persons  accustomed  to  have 
dogs  constantly  about  them  can  generally  give  a pretty  shrewd 
guess  as  to  age,  but  the  most  acute  observers  are  often  wide  of  the 
mark,  so  much  do  individual  animals  differ  in  the  indications  of  age 
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they  offer  to  the  eye.  The  approach  of  old  age  is  evidenced  by  a 
staidness  and  gravity  of  manner,  disinclination  to  active  exercise 
except  at  the  call  of  duty,  the  eye  loses  its  lustre,  and  slightly  sinks, 
while  around  it  grey  hairs  appear,  which  gradually  extend  over  the 
face.  In  pugs  I have  observed  the  black  face  turn  grey  at  a very 
early  age,  and  the  more  intense  in  colour  the  mask,  the  earlier  this 
change  appears. 

AGE  TO  WHICH  DOGS  LIVE.— The  duration  of  life  in 
the  dog  varies  greatly.  Cuvier  calculates  the  length  of  life  of  the 
dog  to  be  seven  times  that  of  the  period  of  his  growth.  Blaine  says 
he  knew  a mother  and  son  in  good  health  and  vigorous  at  the  ages 
of  twenty  and  twenty-one,  and  Youatt  says  the  dog  has  been  known 
to  linger  on  till  he  reached  his  two  and  twentieth  year ; and  oc- 
casionally cases  are  reported  of  a much  greater  age,  but  I have 
never  seen  an  instance  supported  by  proof.  Some  time  back  a 
number  of  correspondents  favoured  me  with  communications  on  this 
subject  in  The  Bazaar,  but  only  in  one  case  could  I feel  satisfied 
that  the  dog  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty  years.  That  dog  was 
of  no  particular  breed,  and  was  owned  by  a farmer  near  Guildford. 
Dame  Juliana  Berners,  authoress  of  the  “Book  of  Hunting,”  com- 
monly called  the  “Boke  of  St.  Albyn’s,”  writing  of  the  greyhound, 
says  : 

“When  he  is  comyn  to  the  nynthe  yere 
Have  him  to  the  tannere 
For  the  best  hounde  that  ever  bytche  had 
At  nynthe  yere  he  is  full  badde.” 

Many  dogs,  however,  retain  almost  pristine  vigour  until  long  past 
that  age,  but,  as  a rule,  at  fourteen  or  fifteen,  if  not  at  an  earlier 
age,  a dog  becomes  offensive  in  smell,  and  in  many  other  ways 
a nuisance. 

AGE  OP  MATURITY. — The  smaller  breeds  may  be  said  to 
attain  full  growth  in  about  twelve  months  from  birth ; but  the 
largest  breeds  do  not  arrive  at  maturity  much  under  two  years,  and 
there  are  gradations  between  these  consistent  with  the  varieties. 
First  development  of  oestrum,  or  “heat,”  is  often  taken  to  be  proof 
of  matui  ity  in  bitches  ; but  it  is  an  error,  and  it  is  detrimental  to 
health  to  allow  bitches  to  breed  until  full  grown. 

MODES  OF  ADMINISTERING  MEDICINES.-Some 

medicines  are  readily  taken  in  the  food,  and  when  this  is  the  case  it 
saves  much  trouble  and  needless  alarm  and  irritation  to  the  dog.  In  a 
little  savoury  broth  or  porridge  most  dogs  will  take  castor  oil,  olive  oil, 
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cod-liver  oil,  syrup  of  phosphates,  Fowler’s  solution  of  arsenic,  etc. , 
and  many  powders,  such  as  areca-nut,  kamala,  santonine,  etc.  Where 
powders  are  refused  in  the  food,  they  should  he  mixed  with  a little 
butter,  lard,  honey,  or  syrup,  and  placed  well  back  on  the  tongue. 
To  do  this,  force  the  mouth  open  by  pressing  the  lips  against  the 
teeth  and  gums,  and  the  medicine  can  then  be  placed  on  the  tongue 
by  an  assistant.  In  the  case  of  large,  powerful,  and  restive  dogs 
the  mouth  can  be  held  open  by  means  of  a towel  twisted  round  the 
upper  jaw.  With  small  dogs  place  the  animal  in  such  a position 
in  a comer  that  it  cannot  back  ; never  hold  it  between  the  knees, 
which  is  so  often  done,  for  this  is  to  court  sickness  or  injury.  As 
soon  as  the  medicine  is  placed  on  the  tongue  the  dog’s  mouth  should 
be  closed  and  held  shut  till  he  is  seen  to  swallow,  but  the  mouth 
must  not  be  held  so  as  to  interfere  with  his  breathing  through  his 
nostrils.  In  giving  a pill  or  bolus  the  same  method  should  be 
adopted.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  difficulties  attending  the 
administration  of  certain  nauseous  medicines  to  dogs  have  been 
largely  overcome  by  the  introduction  of  Messrs.  Freeman,  of  Bir- 
mingham. This  firm  has  hit  upon  the  happy  idea  of  capsuling  the 
medicines,  and  their  innovation  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
especially  by  those  owners  living  at  a distance  from  a veterinary  or 
other  person  accustomed  to  administer  a drug. 

In  administering  liquid  medicines  which  the  dog  will  not  take 
voluntarily,  it  is  necessary  to  drench  him.  To  do  so,  the  ordinary 
plans  are  to  use  a spoon,  or  recourse  is  had  to  an  earthenware  or 
strong  glass  bottle,  such  as  a ginger-beer  or  a soda-water  bottle. 
With  the  spoon  the  medicine  is  generally  spilt,  and  the  use  of  the 
bottle  is  fraught  with  great  danger,  and  that  from  two  sources : 
first,  the  medicine  is  delivered  from  the  bottle  too  fast,  and  in  a 
manner  that  makes  it  impossible  for  the  dog  to  swallow,  and  choking 
is  the  result ; secondly,  there  is  very  great  danger  of  the  bottle  being 
shivered  to  pieces  between  the  dog’s  jaws,  lacerating  the  mouth, 
throat,  etc.,  and  causing  serious  and  dangerous  wounds. 

A much  better  way  of  giving  liquid  medicines  is  to  gently  raise 
the  animal’s  head,  place  the  fingers  in  the  angle  of  the  lips,  and 
draw  them  outwards,  forming  a sort  of  funnel. 

Here  it  will  be  well  to  warn  the  over-zealous  owner  against 
the  common  but  reprehensible  practice  of  separating  the  teeth.  By 
so  doing  there  is  considerable  risk  of  the  dog  being  choked. 
Equally  objectionable  and  almost  as  common  is  the  habit  of  pinching 
the  animal’s  throat  with  a view  to  facilitating  the  administration  of 
the  medicine. 

The  dog’s  stomach  being  very  sensitive,  many  medicines  are  at 
qnco  rejected,  and  to  prevent  this  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  tie 
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him  up  for  half-an-hour  after  giving  the  dose,  with  his  head  in  a 
slightly  elevated  position. 

Some  medicines  are  so  extremely  nauseous  that  their  effect  on  the 
palate  causes  immediate  sickness,  and  it  was  specially  to  meet  such 
a case  that  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Barrett  designed  the  syringe-drencher 
illustrated  at  Fig.  1.  The  medicine  measure  and  drencher  (Fig.  2), 
which  I invented  and  had  made  some  twenty  years  ago,  was  intended 
to  answer  the  same  end. 

In  giving  nauseous  medicines — such,  for  instance,  as  oil  of  male- 
fern,  which  is  often  prescribed  for  worms — Mr.  Barrett’s  method  is 
excellent.  It  was,  in  fact,  the  giving  of  that  medicine,  which  "I  had 
advised  for  his  dog,  that  suggested  the  plan  to  Mr.  Barrett,  which 
he  thus  describes  : “ I gave  the  drench  by  means  of  a glass  syringe, 


Fig.  1.  Mr.  Sidney  E.  Barrett’s  Syringe-Drencher  for 
giving  Medicines  to  Dogs. 


on  the  end  of  which  I fitted  a 3in.  long  bit  of  indiarubber  tubing.  I 
filled  the  syringe  by  pouring  the  stuff  in  at  the  end  A (Fig.  1),  and 
then  placed  the  piston  in  its  proper  position.  By  putting  the 
tube  (C)  some  way  beyond  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  then  squirt- 
ing the  contents  of  B through  C,  I avoided  leaving  a nauseous 
flavour  in  the  dog’s  mouth.” 

My  own  contrivance  was  intended  as  a substitute  for  a spoon,  in 
using  which  more  or  less  of  the  medicine  is  generally  spilt ; and  for 
the  bottle,  out  of  which  some  people  give  medicine  direct,  but  with 
great  danger  of  the  dog  crunching  the  bottle  and  lacerating  his 
mouth  with  pieces  of  the  glass.  It  consists  of  a glass  bottle,  very 
strongly  made,  and  of  about  3oz.  (six  tablespoonfuls)  capacity,  the 
mouth  being  just  wide  enough  to  he  easily  covered  with  the  finger. 
The  bottom  is  drawn  out  by  the  glass-blower,  and  the  end  formed 
into  a rounded  nozzle.  Over  this  is  stretched  and  tied  a piece  of 
indiarubber  tubing,  into  the  extreme  end  of  which  is  inserted  a bone 
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tube  of  about  Hin.  long.  The  bottle  is  graduated  and  correctly 
marked  to  show  measurements  of  teaspoonfuls  and  tablespoonfuls, 
so  that  in  case  of  a number  of  patients  requiring  to  be  drenched — 
say,  with  a tablespoonful  each — six  can  have  their  allotted  dose 
given  without  re-measurement  or  re-filling  of  the  bottle. 


Fig.  2.  Dalziel’s  Measure  and  Drencher  for  giving  Medicines  to  Docs. 


In  filling  the  bottle,  the  flexible  tube  is  doubled  up  to  prevent 
escape  of  the  fluid,  whilst  the  requisite  quantity  is  poured  in  at 
the  top.  The  forefinger  of  the  right  hand  is  then  placed  on  the 
mouth,  and  this  completely  controls  the  flow  of  liquid  through 
the  tube.  The  end  of  the  tube  with  the  bone  in  it  is  then  inserted 
well  back  in  the  dog’s  mouth,  and  the  operator  having  full  command 

over  the  contents  of  the  drencher,  by  raising 
his  forefinger  from  the  mouth  of  the  bottle, 
lets  the  medicine  run  fast  or  slow,  as  he  sees 
the  dog  swallow,  until  the  full  dose  has  been 
given.  This  is  better  suited  to  giving  thin, 
flowing  liquids  than  the  mucilaginous  di  ench 
referred  to,  or  even  castor  oil,  which  runs 
very  slowly. 

Another  simple  yet  effective  way  of  giving 
liquid  medicine  to  a dog  is  by  means  of  the 
appliance  shown  at  Fig.  3.  As  will  be  seen 
it  consists  of  a cow’s  horn  from  which  the 
top  and  bottom  have  been  sawn.  A finger  is 
kept  over  the  small  opening  while  the  dose 
is  poured  in  the  larger  one,  into  which  afterwards  a cork  is  fitted. 
The  horn  can  then  be  stood  in  any  convenient  spot  until  the  dog  is 


Fig.  3.  Medicine  Horn. 
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ready.  With  such  an  appliance  there  is  no  risk  of  broken  glass  as 
with  the  ordinary  bottle,  and  if  hut  the  methods  before  detailed  for 
the  actual  administration  of  the  medicine  are  followed,  not  the  least 
difficulty  will  be  experienced. 

Clysters.— Occasionally  it  is  necessary  to  administer  medicines 
per  rectum.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  simplest  instrument  is  the 
indiarubber  ball  and  pipe ; these  are  of  various  sizes,  and  inexpensive 

Injections. — These  are  given  by  means  of  syringes  of  sizes 
suited  to  the  particular  case ; there  arc  male  and  female  syringes, 
and  bone  are  preferable  to  glass  ones,  as  there  is  danger  of  injury 
from  breakage  of  the  latter. 

Graduated  Scale  of  Medicines.— There  are  many  mediciies 
prescribed  for  dogs  that  may  not  be  enumerated  in  this  hook,  and  as 
it  is  desirable  that  the  dose  should  be  known,  the  following  graduated 
scale  may  be  taken  : The  dose  for  our  largest  dogs  of  eighteen 
months  old  and  upwards  may  he  taken  as  the  same  as  for  a man. 
A chemist,  therefore,  can  always  inform  the  dog-owner  the  proper 
dose  of  any  drug.  Taking,  then,  the  mastiff  or  St.  Bernard  as 
requiring  a dose  we  may  call  one  part ; middle-sized  dogs  may  be 
given  from  half  to  three-quarters;  terriers  of  from  20lb.  to  301b.,  a 
quarter ; and  toy  dogs  from  a twelfth  to  an  eighth  part.  In  regard 
to  age  : The  mature  dog,  one  part ; a year  old,  three-quarters ; six 
to  nine  months,  half ; and  a pup  of  from  four  to  six  weeks,  one- 
eighth.  The  dose  must  further  he  graduated  by  considerations  of  the 
constitution  and  strength  of  the  dog. 

DISINFECTANTS. — The  value  of  disinfectants  as  health- 
preservers  is  becoming  more  and  more  appreciated,  and  their  value 
in  the  kennel  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Of  course,  it  is  all-important 
a kennel  should  be  well  drained  and  kept  clean,  hut  still,  to  have  it 
perfectly  free  from  putrescent  effluvia  and  to  destroy  specific  con- 
tagion, disinfectants  must  be  resorted  to. 

It  would  be  tedious,  and  it  is  quite  unnecessary,  to  enumerate  all 
the  various  disinfectants.  I will,  therefore,  briefly  refer  to  a few 
which  I consider  most  suitable  for  the  kennel,  omitting  several 
excellent  in  themselves,  but  too  dangerous  to  be  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  many  who  have  the  cleansing  of  kennels. 

One  thing  of  importance  in  the  use  of  disinfectants  must  be 
noted  : It  is  wasteful,  and  defeats  the  object  of  their  use  when 
thrown  down  in  quantities  irregularly ; the  equal  distribution  of 
them  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  kennel  at  regular  intervals  is 
both  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual  way  of  keeping  disease  at  bay. 
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Carbolic  Acid  lias  been  for  many  years  popular.  Calvert’s  and 
M'Dougal’s  are  the  best  two  makes,  and  care  must  always  be  taken 
to  use  them  properly  diluted.  Instructions  for  their  use  are  to  be 
found  upon  the  bottles. 

Chloride  of  Lime  is  one  of  the  best  kennel  disinfectants ; it 
should  not  be  mixed  with  a little  water  and  thrown  down  in  a half 
solid  form,  but  when  the  kennel  is  of  considerable  size,  get  an  old 
petroleum  barrel,  put  71b.  into  it  and  fill  up  with  water ; stir  it  well, 
and  apply  the  clear  liquid  with  a rose  watering-can.  Of  course,  the 
strength  must  be  kept  up  by  adding  fresh  chloride  of  lime  from  time 
to  time. 

Condy’s  Fluid  . — Without  doubt  this  is  alike  one  of  the  safest 
and  most  useful  of  kennel  requisites,  for,  apart  from  its  disinfectant 
properties,  its  value  in  cases  of  wounds,  bites,  etc.,  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  It  is  non-poisonous. 

Izal. — This  is  one  of  the  latest  disinfectants  for  popular  favour, 
but  it  is  one  that  can  be  recommended  -with  confidence.  It  is  a coal- 
product,  and  for  its  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Newton, 
Chambers,  & Co.,  Thorncliffe,  Sheffield. 

Jeyes’  Perfect  Purifier  is  another  excellent  disinfectant, 
well  suited  to  kennel  use.  It  should  be  employed  as  directed. 

Sanitas  is  the  name  given  to  a disinfectant  obtained  by  the 
atmospheric  oxidation  of  turpentine,  and  containing  peroxide  of  hy- 
drogen and  camphoric  acid.  It  was  discovered  by  Mr.  Kingzette,  and 
is  manufactured  by  the  Sanitas  Company,  London.  I have  used  it  for 
a long  time,  and  believe  it  to  be  a thoroughly  efficient  disinfectant. 

Sulphurous  Acid  Gas. — Where  there  has  been  distemper  or 
other  contagious  disease  lingering  in  a kennel  for  some  time,  this 
may  be  used  with  advantage.  It  consists  simply  in  burning  the 
flowers  of  sulphur.  Take  a common  frying-pan,  or  some  such  iron 
vessel,  on  it  place  the  sulphur,  which  must  be  set  fire  to  and  burnt, 
the  vessel  being  placed  on  bricks  in  the  centre  of  the  kennel  floor, 
and  all  apertures  having  been  closed,  the  fumes  will  penetrate  to 
every  crevice.  The  dogs  must  not  be  returned  to  the  kennel  until 
it  has  been  thoroughly  freed  from  the  gas  by  ventilation.  This 
requires  to  be  used  with  great  care,  the  fumes  being  very  poisonous. 

Superheated  Steam. — Where  mange,  distemper  or  other  con- 
tagious disease  has  visited  a portable  kennel,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  such  subjected  to  tbe  Wasldngton-Lyon  process.  Its  cost  is 
trifling  and  the  results  are  eminently  satisfactory. 
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EXERCISE. — This  lias  an  important  bearing  on  the  dog’s 
health.  There  are  few  more  naturally  active  animals  than  the  dog, 
and  it  is  barbarous  to  chain  or  shut  him  up  in  a kennel  for  weeks 
together.  Never  chain  a puppy  if  you  wish  him  to  grow  into 
symmetrical  form ; he  will  pull  himself  out  of  all  true  shape.  The 
chaining  of  watch  dogs  is  sometimes  a necessity,  but  even  these 
should  be  allowed  freedom  several  times  a day. 

Dogs  which  are  required  to  be  conditioned  for  either  show  or  work 
will  necessarily  need  more  exercise  than  the  average  house  or  yard 
dog.  Again,  the  kind  of  exercise  will  vary  considerably  with  the 
breed,  for  what  would  be  health-giving  to  active  dogs  like  collies, 
terriers,  and  the  like,  would  be  most  distressing,  say,  to  the  average 
bulldog  or  pug  kept  purely  as  companions.  For  all  that,  eveiy 
dog  should,  if  possible,  receive  daily  exercise  ; and  if  such  were  the 
case  the  obese  monstrosities  one  so  frequently  sees  would  be  less 
often  met  with.  Greyhounds,  sporting  field  dogs,  and  whippets 
should  have  special  exercise  to  fit  them  for  the  particular  work  re- 
quired of  them.  For  either  road-exercise  at  the  outset  is  the  best 
if  it  is  judiciously  given,  as  such  tends  to  harden  the  feet.  Toy  dogs 
are  invariably  under-exercised  and  over -fed,  and  these,  combined 
with  in-and-in-breeding,  are  doubtless  largely  responsible  for  the  high 
rate  of  mortality  which  prevails  among  certain  breeds.  To  sum  up  : 
Injudicious  exercise  is  even  more  harmful  than  insufficient  exercise, 
and  is  often  responsible  for  digestive  troubles,  to  say  nothing  of 
apoplectic  fits,  etc.  No  dog,  for  instance,  should  be  exercised  just 
after  a full  meal.  He  should  in  fact  be  treated  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  a human  being  in  that  respect.  No  sane  person  would  think 
of  running  a race  or  taking  any  violent  exercise  after  a good  dinner, 
yet  there  are  many  owners  who  are  inconsiderate  enough  to  think 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  giving  such  exercise  to  their  canine  charges. 
The  dog  should  be  allowed  ample  time  for  a meal  to  digest,  and  two 
hours  would  be  none  too  long  an  interval  to  elapse  between  a full 
meal  and  active  exercise.  At  all  times  the  exercise  should  be  regular 
and  suited  to  the  age,  constitution,  and  condition  of  the  dog. 

FEEDING. — The  importance  of  judicious  feeding  cannot  be 
overrated ; overfeeding  and  gross  feeding  derange  the  system, 
causing  surfeit,  etc.  Insufficient  and  poor  food  produce  rickets  in 
puppies,  emaciation,  and  other  diseases,  and  directly  incite  to  bad 
habits — fowl-killing,  garbage-eating,  filching  and  stealing,  exposing 
the  dog  to  poison  and  other  physical  dangers — and  tend  to  destroy 
the  dog’s  moral  character.  Hard-and-fast  rules  in  feeding  are 
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dangerous  : age,  individual  constitution,  existing  state  of  health  and 
condition,  also  the  demands  on  the  system  in  exercise  or  work,  and, 
in  the  case  of  bitches,  in  giving  support  to  their  young,  have  all  to 
be  carefully  considered ; but  given  common-sense  and  an  ordinary 
knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  foods  on  the  part  of  the  feeder,  nothing 
need  be  lost.  At  one  time,  to  put  the  fact  in  the  words  of  the 
proverb,  people  kept  “ no  more  dogs  than  they  had  bones  for  for 
the  house  dog  was  expected  to  live  on  the  scraps  and  remnants  of 
the  house  food,  and  the  various  sporting  dogs  had  their  horse-flesh, 
tallow-greaves,  and  meal  provided  and  cooked  at  the  kennels. 

Feed  with  great  regularity,  and  when  the  dog  or  puppy  leaves  its 
food,  remove  the  dish  till  next  meal  time,  for  if  left  standing  the 
food  may  become  sour. 

Biscuits. — There  are  now  a great  number  of  manufacturers  of 
special  foods  for  dogs,  chiefly  in  the  form  of  biscuits,  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly convenient,  save  much  cooking,  and  in  many  cases  are 
unquestionably  excellent.  In  the  first  edition  of  this  little  work,  I 
said  that  after  many  years’  trial  I was  convinced  that  the  Meat 
Fibrine  Cakes,  as  a staple  dog  food,  could  not  be  excelled ; after 
another  twenty  years’  experience,  I can  repeat  the  opinion  respect- 
ing these  biscuits  with  greater  force,  for  the  manufacturers  have 
kept  the  quality  and  suitability  of  the  Fibrine  Cakes  up  to  the 
requirements  of  the  day ; and  this  I say  without  intending  to 
disparage  any  of  the  other  varieties  of  biscuits  of  which  I have  had 
less  experience.  Fish  biscuits  are  much  advertised,  and  used  by 
many,  some  of  whom,  men  of  large  experience,  speak  in  the  highest 
terms  of  them.  Dogs  will  eat  fish  biscuits  readily,  and  even  work- 
ing hounds  are  said  to  thrive  upon  them. 

Meal. — Good  oatmeal  and  barley-meal,  in  small  quantities,  are 
both  useful  foods  for  dogs  when  well  cooked. 

Horse-flesh  is  excellent  when  sound,  but  town  purchasers  should 
beware  of  getting  it  supplied  salted,  or  from  animals  slaughtered 
for  glanders  or  other  disease  that  may  reproduce  itself.  Again,  not  a 
little  of  the  horse-flesh  upon  the  market  has  been  obtained  from  old 
and  worn-out  animals,  the  nutrient  value  of  whose  flesh  is  practi- 
cally nil. 

Butchers’  Offal,  in  which  are  included  paunches,  sheep’s  heads, 
and  all  the  odds  and  ends  cut  off  for  the  waste-basket,  may  be 
utilised  with  economy  and  advantage  to  the  dog.  Whatever  of  flesh 
meat  is  used  should  be  cooked.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  well 
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boil  sheep’s  heads  and  the  viscera,  as  these  may  contain  the  cysts  of 
certain  tapeworms,  which  must  be  taken  up  by  the  dog  in  order  to 
complete  their  cycle  of  life. 

Broth  from  the  scraps  named  should  be  used  to  cook  the  meals  in. 
It  should  be  boiled  for  at  least  twenty  minutes,  and  poured  in  a 
boiling  state  over  previously  broken  biscuits,  which  should  then  be 
covered  over  till  cold  enough  to  use. 

Milk  is  a most  important  article  of  diet,  especially  for  puppies 
and  adult  dogs  recovering  from  any  disease  which  has  left  them  in 
an  emaciated  form.  It  should  be  new  milk,  although  skimmed 
milk  has  often  to  do  instead.  I refer  to  cow’s  milk,  and  find  it 
needful  to  say  so,  for  well-known  dog  breeders,  and  more  than  one 
editor  of  kennel  papers,  have  given  currency  to  the  fallacy  that 
goat’s  milk  is  better,  on  the  ground  that  it  does  not  produce  worms 
in  puppies,  and  that  cow’s  milk  does.  If  these  people  would 
confine  themselves  to  the  negative  assertion  they  would  be  right,  but 
when  they  proceed  to  the  positive  statement  they  give  currency  to 
an  absurd  superstition.  Many  years  ago,  to  satisfy  a correspon- 
dent, I put  the  question  to  the  great  helminthologist,  Dr.  Spencer 
Cobbold,  who  declared  it  a baseless  idea ; and  I might  quote  many 
other  scientific  authorities  against  the  erroneous  notion  that  cow’s 
milk  gives  worms  to  puppies. 

Household  Scraps.— Scraps  and  bones  from  the  table  in  many 
households  furnish  ample  food  for  the  dog  kept,  and,  so  that  the 
allowance  is  not  too  rich  in  meat,  nothing  can  be  better. 

Vegetables. — Cooked  green  vegetables  should  be  given  in  small 
quantities  regularly ; potatoes  in  large  proportion  prove  injurious. 

Bones. — These  are  almost  a necessity  to  the  dog  in  puppyhood  ; 
large  ones  to  gnaw  assist  in  the  irruption  of  the  teeth.  For  older 
dogs,  those  that  can  be  broken  up  assist  in  digestion  ; they  also  tend 
to  keep  the  teeth  clean. 

Carno-Farine. — One  of  the  latest  foods  for  dogs  which  has  been 
placed  upon  the  market  is  Carno-Farine,  a compound  of  fresh  meat 
and  vegetables.  It  has  been  introduced  by  the  Carno  Farine  Patent, 
Limited,  Southwark  Street,  London,  S.E.,  and  is  a most  tempting 
dish  for  a dainty  dog.  The  food  has  been  so  treated  by  pulping  and 
cooking  that  it  is  rendered  very  digestible.  The  meat,  too,  has 
been  sterilised,  so  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  any  harm  resulting 
from  unsound  flesh,  which  is  one  of  the  drawbacks  to  horse-flesh  in 
the  ordinary  way.  Altogether  it  is  a most  wholesome  and  nutritious 
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food,  intended  to  be  used  in  combination  with  biscuits,  etc.,  and  not 
by  itself. 

Cow  Flesh. — It  is  not  uncommon  in  country  districts  to  find  the 
flesh  of  cows  which  have  died  upon  farms  utilised  for  the  feeding 
of  dogs.  Greater  discretion  should,  however,  be  exercised  than  is 
usually  the  case  ; for  anthrax  can  be,  and  tuberculosis  possibly  may 
be,  conveyed  to  dogs  through  the  medium  of  such  food. 

Water. — This  should  be  pure  and  fresh,  and  should  always  be 
within  the  dog’s  reach.  The  practice,  however,  of  putting  a lump 
of  roll  sulphur  (brimstone)  in  it  is  useless,  for  it  is  insoluble  in 
such. 

Number  of  Meals. — The  frequency  of  meals  has  been  a dis- 
puted point.  From  advocating  one  meal  a day  I am  a convert  to 
two  dry  biscuits  in  the  morning,  and  ths  soft  food  previously  re- 
ferred to,  late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening. 

Puppies.— These  require  special  feeding.  It  is  an  error  of 
modern  dog  men  to  wean  puppies  too  soon — they  should  run  with 
the  bitch  till  six  weeks  old,  being  at  the  same  time  fed.  Soft  food 
must  alone  be  given  till  they  are  some  months  old.  From  leaving  the 
dam  feed  seven  or  eight  times  a day,  reducing  the  number  of  meals 
gradually  till  a year  old,  when  two  ■will  be  sufficient,  except  in 
the  case  of  large  breeds,  which  should  have  three  till  eighteen  months 
old. 

GROOMING.— This  is  one  of  the  details  of  kennel  management 
which  is  often  overlooked,  though  it  should  form  a part  of  the  daily 
routine.  Not  only  does  it  tend  to  keep  at  bay  the  numerous  ex- 
ternal parasites  of  the  dog,  but  it  also  produces  a healthy  action  of 
the  skin.  As  to  the  appliance  used  this  will  depend  upon  the 
variety  of  dog  kept.  Smooth  dogs  need  only  rubbing  with  a bit  of 
rough  towelling  or  a swab  of  straw ; rougher  coated  ones  need  brush- 
ing, and  long  coated  ones  require  a comb  and  brush.  Old  hair, 
which,  in  such  as  collies  and  St.  Bernards,  sticks  in  dead  locks  among 
the  new,  should  be  carefully  removed.  How  to  groom  a dog  does 
not  seem  to  be  generally  understood.  It  is  usual  to  start  with  the 
shoulder  and  fore  legs,  and  gradually  extend  to  the  loins  and  back, 
finishing  with  the  thighs,  stifles,  etc.  By  way  of  imparting  a finish- 
ing touch  to  hounds  and  the  like  a wash-leather  or  one  of  Dinneford’s 
Hound  gloves  may  be  used.  Washing  is  not  often  needed — many 
house  dogs  are  washed  too  often  and  with  improper  soap — a mild 
soap  should  be  used,  and  care  taken  to  dry  thoroughly. 
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HOUSING. — Nowadays,  practically  everyone  who  can  afford  to 
keep  a dog  can  afford  to  house  it  properly,  as  kennels  to  suit  all 
purses  have,  of  recent  years,  been  placed  upon  the  market  by  enter- 
prising manufacturers.  The  days  of  the  improvised  kennel  from 
tub  or  barrel  are  now  happily  passed,  and  dogs,  like  their  masters, 
are  housed  upon  more  rational  lines  than  those  which  obtained 
some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  when  any  rude  structure,  so  long 
as  it  was  fairly  rain-proof,  was  considered  good  enough  for  the 
average  dog. 

In  the  housing  of  all  dogs,  there  are  one  or  two  main  points  to 
keep  steadily  in  view  if  an  immunity  from  disease  is  to  be  enjoyed 
in  the  kennel.  Primarily  there  is  the  aspect,  a point  which  by  our 
forefathers  was  apparently  seldom  considered.  It  is,  however,  all 


Fig.  4.  Range  of  Kennels  for  Terriers. 


important  when  one  comes  to  think  how  differently  constituted  are 
the  various  breeds  of  dogs,  and  that  whereas  some  breeds  would 
thrive  if  kennelled  almost  anywhere— sporting  field  dogs,  for  in- 
stance— providing  they  were  properly  fed  and  exercised  ; others,  like 
bull-terriers,  white  English  terriers,  greyhounds,  etc.,  which  are 
not  provided  naturally  with  a thick  coat,  would  suffer  considerably. 
This  fact,  then,  must  first  be  recognised — that  an  aspect  which 
would  be  suitable  for  one  breed  would  perhaps  be  fatal  to  another. 

Taken  all  round,  it  will  be  found  that  a south  or  south-west 
aspect  will  be  found  the  most  suitable  one  to  select ; but  even  that 
will  not  avail  if  the  situation  be  not  dry,  for  nothing  tends  so  much 
to  propagate  disease  as  damp.  Sunshine,  fresh  air  (but  freedom 
from  draughts),  good  drainage,  and  proper  ventilation,  are  equally 
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important  factors,  and  unless  such  are  to  be  found,  no  one  can  long 
keep  dogs  in  health.  It  was  commonly  thought  at  one  time  by 
those  who  had  the  care  of  dogs,  that  any  odd  place  in  the  garden  was 
good  enough  for  a kennel ; but  modern  teaching  has  done  much  to 
destroy  that  erroneous  impression,  and  fanciers  of  to-day  are  fully 
alive  to  the  advantages  of  a good  kennel. 

A suitable  locality  having  been  decided  upon,  and  the  drains 
made,  the  form  of  kennel  may  next  receive  consideration.  Where  a 
south  or  south-west  wall  exists,  and  it  is  desirous  of  erecting  a 
permanent  structure,  there  are  no  better  buildings  than  the  ranges  of 
lean-to  kennels  and  yards  made  by  such  firms  as  Spratts,  Boulton 
and  Paul,  Barnard,  Bishop,  and  Barnard,  and  a few  others.  Such 
a range  is  shown  at  Fig.  4,  and  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  typical  of 
those  sold  by  the  firms  named.  As  will  be  seen,  it  consists  of  three 
houses  and  yards,  with  a passage  along  the  back.  The  yards  are 
fitted  with  iron  fencing,  and  2ft.  of  corrugated  iron  are  placed  at  the 
sides.  The  range  illustrated  (Fig.  4)  is  for  terriers,  but  such  can 
be  built  to  suit  any  variety  of  dog.  The  floor  of  such  a range  should 
be  of  some  non-absorbent  material,  and  should  slope  in  the  direction 
of  the  drain,  which  must  be  properly  trapped.  Such  a range  is  well 
ventilated  from  the  top,  warm,  and  very  easily  cleaned ; while  one 
of  the  principal  advantages  it  possesses  is  that  there  is  no  need  for 
a chain  and  a collar,  and  thus  in  the  case  of  a show  dog  there  is  no 
risk  of  the  coat  suffering  from  the  constant  rubbing. 

Further  improvements  on  the  old  style  of  kennel  available  that 
may  be  enumerated  are  reversible  water-troughs,  so  that  they  can 
be  filled  from  the  outside,  and  disposed  at  such  a height  that  they 
are  not  likely  to  be  fouled ; and  folding  day  and  night  sleeping- 
benches.  The  top  floor  of  this  bench  is  made  to  fold  up,  and  thus 
the  bedding  material  is  kept  not  only  neater  but  also  cleaner  and 
drier.  The  lower  bench  only  is  occupied  during  the  day.  The 
only  objection  to  these  sleeping -benches  is  that  some  are  made  with 
battens,  and  the  dogs  are  liable  to  get  their  feet  between.  In  the 
most  modern  benches,  however,  the  battens  are  replaced  by  boards 
freely  perforated.  Usually  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  take 
out  the  straw  on  each  fine  day  and  expose  it  to  the  air  and  sun, 
but  taking  great  care  that  it  is  never  returned  to  the  bench  wet. 
There  is,  by  some  kennel-men,  an  objection  raised  to  the  corrugated 
roofs,  on  the  ground  that  they  are  cold  in  winter  and  hot  in  summer. 
This  may  be  got  over  by  having  an  inside  wooden  lining,  or  by 
having  a thatched  roof  provided. 

It  would  be  a decided  advantage  if  the  owner  of  such  a range  of 
kennels  as  that  illustrated,  possessed  an  enclosed  field  or  paddock 
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containing  one  or  two  trees,  as  not  only  would  this  make  a good 
exercising  ground,  but  also  provide  shady  quarters  for  the  dogs  in  the 
hottest  summer  weather. 

So  far  these  remarks  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  the  establish- 


Fig.  5.  The  Vero  Shaw  Kennel  in  Position. 

ment  of  kennels  for  those  fairly  well-to-do  and  who  can  afford  to 
spend  £30  or  so  at  the  outset.  It  will  now  be  well  to  note  how  the 
one-dog  man  can  best  be  accommodated.  As  a matter  of  fact,  he  has 


Fig.  6.  The  Veho  Siiaw  Kennel,  Showing  Sections. 

been  exceedingly  well  catered  for  of  recent  years,  the  many  improve- 
ments in  kennel  construction  all  being  intended  to  meet  his  require- 
ments. Indeed  the  now  very  popular  portable  kennel  was  chiefly 
designed  for  the  one-dog  man. 
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Portable  kennels  have  much  to  recommend  them,  as,  apart  from 
the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  taken  down  and  erected  on  fresh 
ground,  they  are  far  more  easily  cleansed  and  disinfected  than  the 
old  style  of  kennel.  They  are,  of  course,  readily  packed  for 
transmission  by  rail,  and  the  man,  therefore,  who  has  a good  dog 
he  is  taking  with  him  for  sporting  purposes,  can  also  ensure  that  the 
dog  has  clean,  dry  quarters  to  sleep  in.  Another  excellent  feature  of 
these  kennels  is  that  provision  is  made  for  securing  the  dog  a dry 
bed  even  in  the  wettest  weather.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a fold- 
ing inside  partition  or  screen,  which  is  simplicity  itself  ; then,  again, 
the  sliding  bench  is  a most  useful  addition  to  those  portable  kennels, 
as  it  can  be  utilised  by  the  dog  for  lying  upon  outside  when  it  would 
be  dangerous  for  him  to  have  nothing  but  the  bare  ground.  Some 
firms  even  go  a step  farther  and  provide  an  outside  covered  bench,  so 
that  from  sun  and  rain  he  is  alike  protected. 


Fio.  7.  Portable  Puppy  Eun. 

A very  good  form  of  portable  kennel,  known  as  the  Yero  Shaw,  is 
illustrated  at  Figs.  5 and  6,  and  is  made  by  Barnard,  Bishop  and 
Barnard,  Norwich.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  give  the  dog  a maxi- 
mum of  comfort  and  at  the  same  time  to  afford  every  facility  for 
cleansing.  A sliding  bench  is  fitted  under  the  kennel,  and  protection 
to  the  dog  from  wind  and  rain  is  afforded  by  a movable  top  and  side- 
wings. 

Amongst  other  firms  who  have  made  a speciality  of  such  portable 
kennels,  mention  may  be  made  of  Boulton  and  Paul,  Norwich  ; 
Spratt’s  Patent,  Bermondsey  ; Calway,  Sharpness,  Gloucestershire  ; 
and  Frazer,  Norwich. 

Then  there  is  to  be  catered  for  the  man  who  desires  to  keep,  say,  a 
brood  bitch  or  two,  but  who  has  too  much  respect  for  either  his 
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pups  or  his  garden  to  allow  them  to  wander  where  they  please,  pick- 
ing up  all  sorts  of  indigestible  substances.  For  such  Messrs.  Boulton 
and  Paul  havo  specially  designed  a puppy-house  and  run  (Fig.  7). 
In  the  latter  the  puppies  will  be  able  to  obtain  just  that  little 
exeicise  which  at  the  beginning  of  their  lives  is  necessary,  as  well 
as  sun  and  fresh  air  without  draught. 

Yet  another  class  of  dog-owner  is  he  or  she  who  has  a dog  which 
by  reason  of  its  constitution  is  unfitted  for  being  placed  outdoors ; 
or  again,  one  that  it  is  desired  to  keep  indoors  for  the  purpose  of 


Fig.  8.  Basket  Kennel. 


protecting  the  house.  For  such  dogs,  usually  small,  there  arc  nothing 
bettor  than  the  ornamental  baskets,  or  basket  kennels,  which  are 
frequently  seen  (Fig.  8).  In  any  of  these  hay  or  straw  can  be  used  ; 
but  neither  of  these  materials  would  be  suitable  in  the  case  of  a 
Yorkshire  Terrier  or  even  a Clydesdale,  as  they  would  be  sure  to  get 
intimately  mixed  with  the  long,  silky  coat,  to  the  latter’s  certain 
loss.  Such  varieties  should  be  bedded  upon  a soft  cushion. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that,  however  dogs  are  housed,  the 
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kennel  or  basket  should  be  periodically  cleansed  with  something 
destructive  to  flea-life,  for,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  the  flea 
passes  the  larval  existence  in  the  cracks  of  the  floor  and  the  chinks 
of  the  basket,  and  not  upon  the  dog.  Indeed,  the  perfect  insect 
stage  is  the  only  one  in  which  the  pest  is  parasitic  on  the  dog. 


DISEASES  AND  ACCIDENTS. 


A. 

ABORTION. — Strictly  speaking,  abortion  means  the  expulsion 
of  the  foetus  before  it  is  sufficiently  matured  for  independent  life ; 
hut  in  the  lower  animals  the  term  is  generally  applied  to  pre- 
mature parturition  as  well.  Abortion  is  comparatively  rare  in  dogs, 
but  premature  whelping,  especially  just  a week  or  so  before  the  pups 
are  due,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  The  causes  of  abortion  and 
premature  parturition  are  various.  A low  diet,  when  the  system 
requires  extra  support  for  the  growth  of  the  unborn  pups  and  the 
secretion  of  milk  for  them  afterwards ; a plethoric  state  of  the  body 
from  over-feeding  and  want  of  exercise  ; veiy  severe  exercise  ; jump- 
ing from  a height  or  over  fences ; and,  what  is  too  common,  blows 
or  kicks  on  the  abdomen,  are  all  likely  to  cause  it.  It  may  also  be 
brought  on  by  drinking  foul  water,  eating  putrid  food  or  anything 
likely  to  cause  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  violent  diarrhoea,  and 
consequent  straining.  Young  bitches  bred  from  before  the  system 
is  matured,  and  old,  worn-out  ones,  are  most  likely  to  abort.  Pre- 
ventive measures  consist  in  general  attention  to  health,  alike  in 
regard  to  the  food  and  water  given,  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
kennel,  the  permitting  of  regular,  but  not  violent,  exercise,  and  in 
selecting  only  for  breeding  purposes  bitches  that  are  matured  and  in 
vigorous  health.  The  in-whelp  bitch  should  not  be  benched  upon  a 
raised  stage,  and  racing  about  with  other  dogs  should  be  avoided. 
When  a bitch  has  had  her  pups  before  the  full  time,  she  should  not  be 
again  bred  from  until  at  least  one  period  of  oestrum  has  passed. 

ABSCESS. — An  abscess  is  an  accumulation  of  pus  or  matter  in 
a newly-formed  capsule,  or  wall ; it  may  bo  the  result  of  a blow  or 
other  accident,  or  be  caused  by  inflammation,  local  or  general.  After 
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pupping  it  sometimes  happens  that  one  of  the  teats  gets  dammed 
up,  and  this  gives  rise  to  local  inflammation,  ending  in  abscess. 
When  an  abscess  is  forming,  there  is  unusual  heat  of  the  parts,  and 
at  first  a hard  lump,  which,  as  the  matter  forms,  becomes  softer, 
and  fluctuates  under  pressure.  If  the  matter  should  form  very 
slowly,  it  will  be  advisable  to  hasten  the  process  by  hot  fomenta- 
tions, which,  if  used  at  all,  should  be  used  continuously  for  a 
considerable  time,  afterwards  covering  the  parts  to  prevent  reac- 
tion from  the  cold  air.  A poultice  is  useful  if  it  can  be  kept  to  the 
part,  and  the  cleanest  and  best  will  be  a piece  of  spongio-pilin — 
which  can  be  had  from  any  chemist — saturated  with  warm  water, 
and  applied  the  waterproof  side  outwards.  The  abscess  is  ripe  for 
opening  when  the  underpart  is  soft  and  moves  readily  under  pressure 
of  the  finger.  To  open  it  take  the  lancet  between  finger  and 
thumb,  and,  plunging  it  well  into  the  centre,  make  a clean  cut 
downwards,  so  as  to  ensure  good  drainage ; press  the  matter  out, 
bathe  with  warm  water,  and  keep  clean.  Apply  a canvas-faced  muzzle 
to  prevent  the  animal  licking  it.  In  cases  where  the  abscess  is  deeply 
seated,  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  alone  use  the  knife.  The  diet 
throughout  should  be  light  and  nutritious.  In  many  cases,  medicine 
may  be  dispensed  with,  except  a mild  purgative  when  the  matter  is 
forming,  in  which  case  a dose  of  the  following  is  recommended  : 

Mild  Purge. — Take  syrup  of  buckthorn,  3 parts ; syrup  of  white 
poppies,  1 part ; castor  oil,  2 parts.  Dose — a tablespoonful  for  a 
dog  about  20lb.  weight.  The  bottle  must  be  well  shaken  before  the 
dose  is  measured. 

As  a rule,  dogs  when  convalescent  recover  quickly,  but  if  after  an 
abscess  the  animal  is  much  reduced  and  the  appetite  impaired,  one 
of  the  following  pills,  given  twice  a day,  will  have  a beneficial  effect : 

Tonic  Pills. — Take  quinine,  12gr. ; sulphate  of  iron,  18gr. ; extract 
of  gentian,  24gr. ; powdered  ginger,  18gr. ; make  into  twelve  pills. 
These  will  be  found  most  useful  in  debility  after  distemper  and 
other  lowering  diseases,  as  well  as  in  all  cases  of  emaciation  and 
want  of  blood,  as  shown  by  the  paleness  of  the  gums,  etc.  To  save 
repetition,  they  will  in  future  be  referred  to  as  the  Tonic  Pills. 

An  abscess  may  form  internally  from  a blow  or  wound,  or  in 
lung  disease.  In  the  latter  case  the  matter  would  be  discharged  by 
the  nose,  and  also  coughed  up ; while  in  the  case  of  the  uterus 
the  discharge  would  be  through  the  vagina.  Other  internal  organs 
may  be  the  seat  of  abscesses,  but  none  of  these  cases  can  be  treated 
by  the  amateur,  and  should  be  entrusted  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

ACCIDENTS. — These  will  be  found  fully  dealt  with  under 
Bites,  Broken  Bones,  Bruises,  Burns  and  Scalds,  Choking, 
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Concussion  of  the  Brain,  Dislocations,  Pricks,  Sprains, 
Thorns,  and  Wounds. 

AMAUROSIS  (Gutta  Serena ; Glass-Eye).— This  is 
loss  of  sight,  partial  or  entire,  and  may  arise  from  one  of  several 
causes.  As  a general  rule,  it  is  due  to  a blow  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
eye,  which  has  the  effect  of  paralysing  the  optic  nerve.  It  may, 
however,  be  due  to  a derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  such  as 
that  produced  by  exhaustion  from  suckling.  Bitches  null  also 
sometimes  exhibit  it  during  gestation  ; whilst  excess  of  light  is  also 
a cause.  The  eye  is  unnaturally  clear  and  glistening,  the  pupil  ex- 
panded and  fixed,  and  that  the  dog  is  partially  or  entirely  blind  is 
seen  by  his  stepping  high  and  with  needless  care  when  no  .hing  is  in 
his  way  and  running  against  things  which  are.  If  when  one  feints 
a blow  the  eye  does  not  move,  total  blindness  may  be  assumed. 

In  treating  for  amaurosis,  attend  to  the  general  health.  If  the 
cause  can  be  traced,  remove  it ; while  to  assist  a cure  a blister  may 
be  applied  behind  the  ear,  and  a discharge  kept  up  for  a time, 
strengthening  food  and  medicine  being  given.  In  cases  of  blistering, 
the  dog’s  hind  legs  should  be  hobbled.  It  is  always  better,  how- 
ever, when  such  a delicate  organ  as  the  eye  is  the  seat  of  disease,  to 
consult  a qualified  veterinarian.  When  the  disease  is  due  to  a 
deranged  nervous  system,  3 to  10  drops  of  tincture  of  nux  vomica, 
in  water,  twice  a day  after  food,  is  useful. 

ANiEMIA  (Poverty  of  Blood)  is  evidenced  by  paleness  of 
the  mucous  membranes,  weak  and  slow  pulse  and  heart-beat,  lack 
of  energy,  depression,  and  lassitude.  As  the  disease  progresses, 
the  eye  sinks,  becoming  dull,  the  gait  is  staggering,  the  breathing 
becomes  laboured  and  wheezy,  and  the  dog  gradually  sinks. 

The  causes  are  poor  food,  exhaustive  demands  on  stud  dogs, 
excessive  secretion  of  milk,  and  allowing  bitches  to  suckle  puppies 
too  long.  Anaemia  may  also  be  the  result  of  some  other  disease 
impoverishing  the  system,  and  it  is  not  infrequently  a consequence 
of  the  dog  harbouring  worms.  Give  in  small  quantities  and  fre- 
quently the  most  nourishing  foods — milk,  flesh,  broths,  etc.— pepsin 
porri  to  assist  digestion,  and  wine  of  iron  or  syrup  of  phosphates  as 
a tonic.  At  the  same  time  see  that  the  dog  is  warmly  housed  and 
that  he  gets  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh  air. 

ANTHRAX  is  more  particularly  a disease  of  cattle,  known  in 
the  vernacular  as  “black  quarter,”  “black  leg,”  “quarter  ill,” 
“joint  ill,”  “ hasty,”  “ puck,”  “shoot  of  blood,”  etc.,  from  which 
young  and  particularly  fast  thriving  stock  die  without  giving,  in 
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most  cases,  any  premonitory  symptoms.  Dogs  partaking  of  the 
Uesh  of  animals  that  have  died  of  anthrax  become  the  subject  of 
the  disease,  therefore  owners  should  be  extremely  careful  that  the 
carcases  offered  for  feeding  purposes  are  not  of  animals  which  have 
succumbed  to  this  disease.  Anthrax  in  dogs  affects  the  mouth, 
throat,  and  digestive  organs,  and  produces  intense  fever ; vomiting 
and  purging  take  place,  the  matter  ejected  being  mixed  with  blood. 
Treatment  is  useless,  and  should  not  be  attempted,  for  fear  of 
inoculation,  as  the  disease  is  communicable  to  the  human  subject. 

ANUS,  POLYPUS  IN  THE.— See  Polypi. 

APOPLEXY. — See  Fits. 

ASTHMA.— A common  and  distressing  complaint,  which  is 
frequently  the  result  of  indulgence  in  a too  plentiful  and  too  rich 
diet,  combined  with  luxurious  idleness ; hence  we  find  its  victims 
chiefly  among  lap-dogs  and  other  house  pets,  which  are  especially 
liable  to  it  when  getting  old.  The  grossness  of  body  which  induces 
and  fosters  asthma  also  frequently  causes  at  the  same  time  a kind 
of  scurfy  mange,  making  the  coat  look  rough  and  dirty,  and  giving 
it  a harsh,  dry  feeL  Asthma  is  evidenced  by  distressing  paroxysms 
of  coughing,  with  considerable  difficulty  of  breathing — these  symp- 
toms occurring  frequently.  The  first  object  is  to  relieve  the  animal 
from  these  painful  attacks,  and  this  is  best  accomplished  by  the  use 
of  the  following  medicine  : 

Anti-spasmodic  Drops.  — Take  equal  parts  compound  spirit  of 
sulphuric  ether,  known  as  Hoffman’s  anodyne,  and  tincture  of 
opium  (laudanum),  mix,  and  keep  in  a well-stoppered  bottle  in  a 
cool  place.  Dose  for  a dog  201b.  to  301b.  a small  teaspoonful  given 
in  about  a tablespoonful  of  milk,  gruel,  or  other  liquid.  Or  the 
following  will  be  found  effective  : chloride  of  ammonium,  2dr.  ; ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  ldr.  ; iodide  of  potassium,  12gr.  ; bicarbonate  of 
potassium,  ldr.  ; syrup  of  squills,  ldr.  Water  to  6oz.  Dose,  a 
dessert-spoonful  to  a tablespoonful  three  times  a day.  10  to  20 
drops  of  chlorodyne  null  also  give  relief. 

Though,  as  liinted,  the  above  will  give  relief,  they  will  not  cure, 
and  to  remove  one  at  least  of  the  predisposing  causes  the  dog  must 
have  frequent  doses  of  a brisk  aperient ; either  a dose  every  morning 
of  the  buckthorn  and  castor  oil  mixture  (Mild  Purge) ; or  the  third 
of  an  ordinary  black  draught;  or,  what  will  he  still  better  in  many 
cases,  a compound  podophyllin  pill  every  night.  In  addition  to  this 
treatment,  he  should  be  induced  or  compelled  to  take  such  daily 
exercise  as  will  make  him  readily  eat  coarser  food.  His  meals 
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should  be  given  rather  often,  and  in  small  quantities.  In  some  cases 
it  may  be  requisite  to  apply  a quick  blister  to  the  front  and  sides  of 
the  chest,  and  strong  liquid  ammonia  will  be  found  an  efficient  and 
cheap  one. 

Veterinarians  distinguish  between  congestive  and  spasmodic 
asthma ; but  for  the  purposes  of  the  amateur  it  is  better  to  deal 
with  it  as  one  disease,  the  distinction  being  too  fine  a one  for  most 
non-professionals  to  discriminate.  The  main  and  readily  distinguish- 
able difference  is  the  more  constant  exhibition  of  symptoms  in  the 
former,  the  breathing  always  being  laboured,  and  producing  a 
wheezing  sound,  the  spasmodic  cough  violently  affecting  the  dog  at 
intervals. 

Much  relief  may  be  afforded  asthmatical  dogs  by  confining 
them  in  a close  box  kennel  and  filling  it  with  the  smoke  of  Stramo- 
nium (Thorn  Apple).  This  may  be  done  twice  a day  with  advantage, 
and  care  should  always  be  taken  with  such  patients  not  to  subject 
them  to  any  sudden  change  of  temperature,  whether  from  heat  to 
cold,  or  the  reverse.  If  the  disease  has  become  confirmed  or  chronic, 
the  chance  of  complete  cure  is  very  remote  ; but  the  regular  use  of 
the  folio-wing  pills  will  have  considerable  effect  in  counteracting  the 
liability  to  severe  paroxysms  : 

Cough  Pills. — Take  powdered  ipecacuanha,  6gr.  ; powdered  opium, 
6gr.  ; compound  squill  pill,  24gr.  ; powdered  gum  ammoniacum, 
24gr.  ; powdered  liquorice,  24gr.  ; powder  for  compound  rhubarb 
pill,  12gr.  Mix,  and  make  into  twenty -four  pills.  Dose  for  a 201b. 
to  30lb.  dog,  one  pill  night  and  morning.  As  these  pills  have  been 
found  to  have  a wonderful  effect  hi  giving  relief  in  all  affections  of 
the  respiratory  organs,  and  will  be  wanted  again,  they  will  be  referred 
to  as  the  Cough  Pills. 


B. 

BALANITIS  is  applied  to  an  inflammatory  condition  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  prepuce,  giving  rise  to  discharge.  See 
Penis,  Discharge  from. 

BALDNESS. — In  smooth-coated  toy  dogs  this  condition  is 
often  seen — in  toy  black -and-tan  terriers  to  wit,  when  it  is  often 
due  to  in-and-in  breeding.  It  may,  however,  be  the  result  of  deficient 
nutritive  functions  and  debility.  Tonics  should  be  given,  and  the 
bare  places  dressed  with  the  following  ointment : Tincture  of 

cantharides,  2dr.  ; vaseline,  3oz. 


BILIARY  CALCULI. — See  Calculi. 
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BITES. — When  a dog  has  been  bitten  by  another,  wash  the 
wound  freely  with  tepid  water,  and  press  out  any  blood  that  will 
freely  come,  so  that  the  extent  of  the  injury  may  be  seen.  Most  bites 
leave  punctured  wounds,  and  a good  application  is  Friar’s  Balsam. 
Or  the  wound  may  be  dressed  with  a lotion  composed  of  1 part 
carbolic  acid  and  20  parts  water,  adding  a little  glycerine  to  the 
acid  before  mixing  with  the  water.  A saturated  solution  of  boracic 
acid  is  also  useful.  A few  drops  poured  into  the  part  is  enough, 
unless  there  is  a tear,  in  which  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  bandage 
or  to  draw  together  with  a few  stitches  of  silk  thread.  If  the 
bite  has  been  inflicted  by  a strange  dog,  the  circumstances  should  be 
inquired  into.  See  Rabies. 

BLADDER,  INFLAMMATION  OF— This  is  evidenced 
by  great  pain  on  the  application  of  pressure  over  the  region  of  the 
bladder  ; the  urine  is  passed  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals, 
and  evidently  with  considerable  pain.  Inflammation  of  the  bladder 
is  frequently  the  result  of  a blow ; it  may  be  produced  by  prolonged 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  and  is  not  infrequently  the  result  of 
the  unwarrantable  administration  of  cantharides,  turpentine,  and 
other  drugs,  by  the  ignorant ; it  is  also  sometimes  due  to  stric- 
ture of  the  urethra  (the  urinary  passage),  or  calculi  (stone).  The 
treatment  consists  in  first  giving  a brisk  purgative ; nothing  in  this 
case  is  better  than  half  of  an  ordinary  black  draught;  but  if  this 
does  not  act,  it  will  be  well  to  assist  it  with  clysters  of  lukewarm 
soap  and  water  or  thin  gruel,  or  even  a hot  bath.  The  acute 
symptoms  having  passed,  give  3gr.  to  5gr.  of  benzoic  acid  in  pill 
form  three  times  a day.  If  the  urine  is  not  freely  passed,  the 
catheter  should  be  used  in  the  manner  detailed  below.  When 
the  bowels  have  been  opened,  give  a dose  every  six  hours  of  the 
following  : 

Fever  Mixture. — Take  powdered  nitre,  ldr.  ; sweet  spirit  of  nitre, 
£oz.  ; Mindererus’  spirit,  lAoz.  ; wine  of  antimony,  ldr. ; tincture  of 
digitalis,  £dr.  ; water  4oz.  Mix.  Dose  for  a dog  201b.  to  301b. 
weight,  one  tablespoonful  every  four  hours  in  a little  gruel. 

The  patient  will  experience  relief  if  the  parts  are  bathed  continu- 
ously with  a warm  infusion  of  poppy-heads,  or  warm  water  alone, 
care  being  taken  that  he  is  not  afterwards  exposed  to  cold.  The 
dog’s  diet  should  be  light  and  nourishing. 

BLADDER,  PARALYSIS  OF. — This  affection  is  shown 
by  the  constant  efforts  of  the  dog  to  urinate  and  inability  to  do  so, 
the  water  coming  away  in  dribbles.  It  may  arise  from  stone  in  the 
bladder.  A common  cause  is  over-distension  of  the  bladder  caused 
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by  keeping  dogs  where  they  will  not  urinate.  Some  dogs  will  not 
do  so  when  shut  up  in  a room,  or  when  on  the  chain ; hence  the 
necessity,  too  often  neglected,  of  taking  dogs  off  the  benches  at 
exhibitions  at  regular  intervals.  This  compulsory  retention  of  urine 
produces  spasm  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  paralysis — loss  of 
the  necessary  muscular  power— follows.  It  may  also  be  the  result  of 
injury  to  the  spine,  or  of  debilitating  disease.  The  effect  of  con- 
tinued hot  fomentations  should  be  tried,  and  if  these  fail,  the  urine 
should  be  drawn  off  by  means  of  a catheter.  Passing  a catheter  is  a 
very  simple  matter.  The  dog  should  be  placed  upon  his  back,  and 
the  prepuce  pressed  back,  so  as  to  bring  the  penis  into  view ; the 
catheter  should  then  be  dressed  with  a little  olive  oil  or  vaseline  and 
passed  gently  into  the  opening  at  the  point  of  the  penis.  This  will 
introduce  it  into  the  bladder,  when  the  piece  of  wire  with  which  the 
instrument  is  provided  should  be  withdrawn.  Should  the  mine  not 
flow  freely,  the  dog  can  be  stood  upon  its  legs,  keeping  the  catheter 
in  position.  If  a catheter  is  not  at  hand,  pressure  with  both  hands 
through  the  abdomiual  walls  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  will 
empty  it  of  its  contents.  If  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  is  present,  an 
assistant  should  raise  the  body  from  the  ground,  by  means  of  the 
tail,  whilst  the  operator  is  pressing  the  sides. 

During  convalescence  give  barley-water  to  drink,  and  soft  nourish- 
ing food — porridge  and  milk,  broth  and  bread,  etc. 

BLAIN  is  a name  given  to  a vesicular  swelling  of  the  tongue 
along  the  sides  and  underneath.  It  comes  on  suddenly,  is  most 
frequent  in  spring  and  summer,  and  appears  to  be  epidemic,  many 
cases  occurring  in  the  same  neighbourhood  at  the  same  time  ; it  has 
not  been  shown  to  be  contagious.  Horses  and  cattle  are  even  more 
subject  to  it  than  dogs,  and,  although  it  is  not  a fatal  disease,  it  is  a 
very  troublesome  one. 

The  symptoms  appear  without  warning  and  apparently  without 
cause.  The  first  thing  generally  observed  is  a considerable  increase 
in  the  flow  of  saliva,  which  dribbles  from  the  mouth.  The  breath  is 
foetid,  and  on  examination  the  tongue  will  be  found  considerably 
swollen,  while,  if  the  disease  has  lasted  any  time,  there  will  be 
observed  large  livid  vesicles,  which  rupture,  leaving  ulcers ; these 
ultimately  assume  a gangrenous  form,  and  discharge  foetid  matter 
tinged  with  blood. 

If  observed  in  its  early  stage,  give  a dose  of  Mild  Aperient  or 
black  draught  every  morning  for  four  or  five  days.  If  the  vesicles 
are  large,  make  an  incision  with  a lancet,  and  sponge  the  tongue  with 
1 part  of  saturated  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  to  10  parts  of 
tepid  water,  or  with  a dessert-spoonful  of  Condy’s  fluid  in  a pint  of 
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water,  or  with  a saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid.  If  the  ulcers 
assume  a very  unhealthy  form,  they  may  be  touched  with  a point  of 
caustic,  hut  this  requires  the  utmost  care,  or  it  will  spread  over  the 
surrounding  surface,  causing  great  and  unnecessary  pain.  After  the 
aperient  medicine,  tonics  should  be  given.  For  a dog  301b.  to  50lb. 
weight  give  one  of  the  following  pills  twice  a day  : Pure  sulphate  of 
iron,  ldr.  ; extract  of  camomile,  l£dr.  Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty- 
four  pills.  Whilst  blain  exists,  the  food  should  he  entirely  soft — 
oatmeal  porridge,  broth  thickened  with  stale  bread,  etc. 

BLINDNESS  may  be  partial  or  complete,  temporary  or  per- 
manent. Partial  loss  of  sight  is  one  of  the  common  sequels  to  dis- 
temper. Sze  Cataract,  Ophthalmia,  Amaurosis,  and  Dis- 
temper. 

BLOOD,  POVERTY  OF.— See  Anemia. 

BLOODY  URINE.— ^ee  ILematuria. 

BLOTCH,  OR  SURFEIT. — When  dogs  are  affected  with 
blotch,  inflamed  patches  are  observed  on  various  parts  of  the  body ; 
these  discharge  a thin  mattery  fluid,  which  eventually  forms  a scab, 
and  mats  the  hair  together.  In  a few  days  the  hair  falls  off,  leaving 
bare  patches  moist  from  the  exuded  fluid,  and  an  intolerable  itching 
is  present,  causing  continual  scratching  or  rubbing.  If  the  disease 
be  neglected,  these  scabs  rapidly  extend  and  coalesce  till  the  dog 
becomes  almost  hare  of  hair,  and  presents  a loathsome  and  disgust- 
ing appearance.  There  is  constant  exudation  of  matter  forming 
fresh  scabs,  the  skin  becomes  thickened  and  winkled,  the  dog  rubs 
or  scratches  himself  till  he  bleeds,  he  gets  no  rest,  his  appetite  fails, 
and  he  often  sinks  under  the  disease. 

Blotch  is  often  aggravated  by  want  of  thorough  cleanliness,  the 
dirt  mixing  with  the  exuded  watery  matter,  and  causing  increased 
irritation  of  the  skin.  It  is  of  most  frequent  occurrence  and  severest 
in  its  attacks  in  overcrowded  kennels,  where  the  sanitary  arrange- 
ments are  bad,  where  injudicious  or  insufficient  feeding  prevails,  and 
where  there  is  a want  of  proper  cleanliness. 

Damp  and  cold  kennels  I have  found  fruitful  of  blotch,  and  indeed 
anything  that  interferes  with  the  general  health.  Weakening  the 
digestive  organs  appears  to  produce  it,  and  so  does  gorging  a dog,  as 
is  often  done  in  forcing  them  into  condition  for  show. 

The  treatment  of  this  form  of  skin  disease  will  be  somewhat 
dependent  on  the  state  of  the  animal.  If  in  good  condition  the  dog 
shonld  receive  a brisk  purgative,  and  the  Compound  Podophyllin  Pills 
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will  be  found  most  suitable.  The  aim  should  be,  however,  to  pro- 
duce a healthier  state  of  the  blood,  to  which  end  give  the  following  : 
3gr.  to  5gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  with  3 to  10  drops  of  liquor 
arsenicalis.  It  will  be  necessary  to  keep  the  bowels  freely  opened 
during  the  existence  of  the  disease.  If  the  dog  is  much  emaciated, 
he  must  have  the  Mild  Purge,  and  receive  good  nourishing  diet  in 
the  form  of  broth,  etc.  As  an  outward  application,  the  following 
lotion  will  be  found  extremely  useful  in  allaying  the  irritation  and 
assisting  in  recovery  : 

Lotion  for  Blotch. — Take  carbolic  acid  and  glycerine  (British 
Pharmacopoeia),  loz.  ; laudanum,  2oz.  ; water,  H pints ; carbonate 
of  potash,  2dr.  It  should  be  applied  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
skin  affected  twice  a day,  and  the  dog  be  carefully  washed  every  few 
days  with  soap  and  warm  water,  containing  a teaspoonful  of 
carbonate  of  soda  to  every  quart  of  water,  and  afterwards  very 
carefully  dried  ; this  will  much  facilitate  a cure.  Another  useful 
formula  is  boracic  acid,  loz.  ; laudanum,  loz.  ; whale  oil,  14oz.  ; but 
it  is  a dirty  and  disagreeable  thing  to  use.  White  naplithol  ointment 
is  also  good,  but,  being  poisonous,  a canvas-faced  muzzle  must  be 
placed  upon  the  dog. 

Of  course  the  kennel  must  be  examined,  any  defective  sanitary 
arrangements  altered,  and  thorough  cleanliness  insisted  on.  The 
dog’s  bedding  should  be  changed  at  least  every  other  day,  and  the 
proper  use  of  disinfectants  in  and  about  the  kennel  is  of  great  service. 

I have  often  found  glycerine  alone  cure  blotch  when  very  freely 
rubbed  into  the  skin  twice  a day,  and  nothing  can  be  simpler,  safer, 
or  cleaner.  All  cases,  however,  will  not  yield  to  it,  and  it  should  be 
tried  in  combination  with  2 or  3 per  cent,  of  pure  carbolic  acid. 
This  may  be  used  alone,  or,  where  a large  surface  of  skin  is  affected, 
diluted  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water.  Dressings  of  olive  oil  or 
vaseline  are  useful  when  the  skin  is  hot  and  wrinkled.  See  also 
Eczema. 


BOILS  are  not  very  common  on  the  dog ; when  they  do  appear, 
a poultice  of  some  kind  should,  if  practicable,  be  kept  constantly 
applied,  in  order  to  bring  the  boil  quickly  to  a head.  It  should  then 
be  opened  with  a lancet,  the  matter  well  squeezed  out,  the  part  well 
washed  with  tepid  water,  and  then  dressed  twice  daily  with  the 
following  ointment,  which  for  convenience  will  be  referred  to  as 
Carbolic  Ointment : Turner’s  Cerate  ( Ceratum  calamincc),  loz.  ; pre- 
cipitated chalk,  glycerine,  and  carbolic  acid,  of  each  2dr.  ; mix. 
In  the  case  of  boils  or  any  other  eruption  the  state  of  the  dog’s 
health  must  be  considered.  A cooling  aperient  drencb,  such  as  the 
following,  given  every  other  day  for  a week  or  so,  will  usually  prove 
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beneficial : Epsom  salts,  ldr.  ; bicarbonate  of  potash,  lOgr.  ; sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  10  drops ; water,  foz.  ; mix. 

BONE,  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE.— See  Ostitis. 

BONES,  BROKEN.— It  can  be  ascertained  if  a bone  of  the 
leg  is  broken  by  taking  hold  of  the  limb  above  the  supposed  fracture 
and  moving  the  lower  portion  against  it,  when  a grating  or  crackling 
of  the  broken  ends  against  each  other  will  be  felt  or  heard.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  adjusting  the  fractured  parts  to  their  natural  form, 
and  applying  splints  to  keep  the  parts  set.  Splints  may  be  made  of 
strips  of  gutta  percha,  softened  in  warm  water,  and  moulded  to  fit 
the  limb ; or  pieces  of  thin  wood  may  be  cut  the  required  size,  and 
well  padded  with  wadding.  A good  and  light  bandage  for  fractures 
is  made  by  soaking  a bandage,  made  of  muslin,  in  gum  tragacanth. 
The  splints  can  be  kept  in  place  by  binding  evenly  with  light  calico 
bandages,  which  previous  to  application  have  been  smeared  with 
Venice  turpentine  and  Burgundy  pitch,  in  equal  parts,  whilst  hot. 
If  much  swelling  occur,  it  will  be  necessary  to  slacken  the  bandages, 
and  in  most  cases  it  will  be  requisite  to  muzzle  the  dog  to  prevent  him 
tearing  off  the  splints.  Perfect  rest  will  be  required,  and  the  general 
health  should  be  attended  to.  The  time  it  will  take  for  the  bones  to 
unite  is  uncertain.  An  excellent  and  veiy  convenient  description  of 
splints  for  fractures  is  made  by  Mr.  Linton,  chemist,  Princes  Street, 
Edinburgh.  In  use  it  has  to  be  first  softened  in  warm  water,  when 
it  can  be  pressed  around  the  fractured  part,  and  made  to  take  its 
exact  form ; it  soon  hardens,  and  is  kept  on  until  the  bones  are 
again  joined  and  consolidation  of  the  tissues  is  complete.  The 
amateur  should  only  attempt  to  deal  with  simple  fractures.  Com- 
minuted fractures,  where  the  bone  is  broken  into  several  pieces  ; 
and  compound  fractures,  wherein  the  soft  parts  are  torn  and  the 
ends  of  the  broken  bones  exposed,  should  be  left  to  the  veterinary 
surgeon. 

BOWELS,  INFLAMMATION  OF  (Enteritis;  Perito- 
nitis).— The  severity  and  very  dangerous  character  of  this  disease 
in  the  dog  are  such  that  perhaps  the  very  best  advice  that  can  be  given 
to  the  amateur  who  finds  his  valued  dog  attacked  by  it,  is  to  send 
for  a qualified  veterinary  surgeon  without  delay.  The  owner  may, 
however,  be  possessed  of  sufficient  self-confidence  as  to  wish  to  try 
his  own  skill  in  treating  the  disease ; or  the  dog  may  not  be  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  value  to  incur  the  expense  of  employing  a 
professional  man,  although  there  may  be  every  desire  to  save  the 
animal’s  life.  If  I can  help  in  any  such  commendable  endeavour 
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without  encouraging  useless  and  ignorant  experimenting  at  the  cost 
of  torture  to  the  dog,  I shall  feel  that  I have  been  of  some  little 
service. 

Whatever  course  is  determined  on,  whether  home  treatment  or 
the  calling  in  of  professional  aid,  the  decision  should  not  be  taken  till 
the  symptoms  have  been  carefully  and  minutely  observed,  and  the 
greatest  attention  must  he  paid  to  them,  else  there  is  every  fear  of 
the  amateur  confounding  the  disease  with  and  treating  it  as  colic, 
which,  although  strongly  resembling  inflammation  in  some  of  its 
symptoms,  differs  widely  in  others,  and  requires  totally  different 
treatment.  Colic,  if  neglected  or  wrongly  treated,  may,  and  fre- 
quently does,  end  in  inflammation  of  the  bowels ; hut  it  is  in 
itself  a distinct  ailment ; and  the  same  remark  equally  applies  to 
constipation,  or  obstruction  of  the  bowels. 

As  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  or  enteritis,  is  one  of  the  most 
fatal  diseases  to  which  the  dog  is  liable — frequently  carrying  him  off 
very  quickly — no  half  measures  will  do  for  it ; hut,  having  ascer- 
tained clearly  from  the  prevailing  symptoms  that  the  disease  is 
actually  present,  remedial  measures  must  he  adopted  with  prompti- 
tude and  energy.  The  main  causes  of  the  disease  are  irregular  or 
improper  diet ; irritation  caused  by  the  dog  having  swallowed  some 
hard  indigestible  substance  ; and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  the  result  of  ill-usage,  such  as  a kick.  Inflam- 
mation of  the  bowels  may  he  distinguished  from  colic  in  being  more 
gradual  in  its  approach,  and  it  is  always  ushered  in  by  general 
feverishness ; the  nose  is  hot  and  dry,  the  eyes  are  red,  and  the 
whole  countenance  is  expressive,  of  great  anxiety;  shivering  fits 
occur,  the  belly  is  hard  and  distended,  the  surface  hot  to  the  touch, 
and  the  urine  is  generally  scanty  and  highly  coloured.  As  in  colic, 
when  standing,  the  hack  is  arched,  the  feet  are  drawn  in  towards 
each  other,  and  the  tail  is  tightly  tucked  between  the  legs ; or  the 
dog  may  steal  into  a quiet  corner,  stretch  his  legs  out  before  and 
behind,  and  crouch  with  his  belly  on  the  ground,  probably  finding 
temporary  relief  by  bringing  it  in  contact  with  the  cold  floor  or 
ground ; at  the  same  time  the  dog  may  be  observed  to  frequently 
turn  an  anxious  face  towards  his  flanks.  Another  safe  and  pretty 
certain  way  of  distinguisliing  between  enteritis  and  simply  ob- 
struction or  colic,  is  by  pressing  the  hand  along  the  belly.  In  the 
latter  diseases,  especially  in  colic,  the  rubbing  gives  relief,  whereas 
in  inflammation  it  evidently  causes  acute  pain. 

I may  here  mention  the  fact  that  enteritis  is  veiy  commonly  a 
complication  of  that  “scourge  of  the  kennel,”  distemper,  and  this 
fact  alone  sufficiently  shows  the  folly  of  trusting  to  any  single 
medicine — pill,  powder,  or  potion — or  any  so-called  specific  whatever 
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for  the  cure  of  that  disease.  The  treatment  proper  in  the  disease 
under  consideration  consists  in  getting  the  bowels  relieved  as  speedily 
as  possible  by  the  mildest  means  that  can  be  used,  constipation  being 
generally  present.  For  this  purpose  the  use  of  clysters  every  fifteen 
minutes,  as  recommended  in  Obstruction  of  the  Bowels,  should 
be  resorted  to,  and  the  injections  must  be  used  gently  and 
with  as  little  annoyance  to  the  patient  as  possible.  When  the 
clysters  begin  to  take  effect,  the  evacuation  of  the  bowels  should 
be  assisted  by  a dose  of  castor  oil.  Many  of  the  best  writers  on 
dogs  recommend  giving  calomel  and  opium  combined,  and  it  may 
appear  presumptuous  in  me  to  offer  a contrary  opinion;  but 
Experience  is  the  best  teacher.  Instead  of  calomel,  I have  in 
several  cases  used  the  following  with  excellent  effect : true  James’s 
powder,  2gr.  ; powdered  opium,  Jgr.  ; in  one  powder.  Give  to  a 
201b.  dog  one  of  these  powders  every  two  hours  till  three  have  been 
administered. 

To  allay  the  pain,  give  5gr.  to  lOgr.  of  chloral,  with  5 to  30  drops 
of  tincture  of  opium  ; also  apply  hot  flannels  to  the  abdomen. 

If  the  dog  should  get  over  the  attack,  with  signs  of  returning 
health  great  weakness  will  be  evident,  and  this  must  be  met  by 
good  nursing  and  a generous,  but  easily  assimilated,  diet.  Beef- 
tea,  thickened  with  bread,  cornflour,  or  arrowroot,  will  answer  well. 
The  diet  must  be  so  varied  as  to  keep  the  bowels  open  without  the 
use  of  medicine.  When  well  on  the  road  to  health,  progress  will 
be  accelerated  by  giving  the  Tonic  Pills  twice  a day ; or  the  follow- 
ing may  be  substituted  : 

Concentrated  Tonic  Mixture. — Take  of  concentrated  decoction  of 
yellow  cinchona  bark  and  compound  tincture  of  cinchona  bark  loz. 
each ; mix.  Dose  for  a 201  b.  dog,  half  a teaspoonful  twice  a day  in 
water. 

BOWELS,  OBSTRUCTION  OF  (Constipation,  or 

Costiveness). — Dogs  are  peculiarly  liable  to  costiveness,  and, 
as  Youatt  states,  “it  is  a disease  when  it  becomes  habitual ” ; 
but  a very  little  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  owner 
will  prevent  it.  In  the  tendency  to  costiveness  of  course  individual 
animals  differ,  and  should  be  treated  accordingly.  Although 
bones  are  excellent  and  almost  necessary  to  a dog’s  health, 
an  excess  of  them  is  to  be  avoided.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  an  excess  of  any  kind  of  dry  food,  or  of  keeping  the  dog 
constantly  to  one  diet;  indeed,  want  of  exercise  a"  1 the  absence 
of  the  necessary  variety  in  the  food  are  the  prin  pa  causes  of 
constipation. 

Whether  looked  upon  as  a disease  in  itself,  or  as  a symptom  and 
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attendant  on  other  diseases,  constipation  is  always  troublesome  and 
often  becomes  dangerous.  The  faeces  accumulate  and  get  pressed 
into  hardened  lumps,  the  belly  is  distended  and  hard,  and  colic 
pains  occur,  driving  the  dog  almost  frantic  and  causing  him  to  run 
about  blindly,  stumbling  over  different  obstacles  that  happen  to 
be  in  his  way,  and  to  give  utterance  every  now  and  then  to  sharp 
howls  of  pain.  And  here  I would  warn  the  owner  against  resorting 
to  the  common  practice  in  constipation  of  giving  strong  purgatives, 
such  as  Epsom  salts,  jalap,  calomel,  aloes,  etc.,  the  tendency  of 
which  is  to  render  the  evil  worse  by  forcing  the  fasces  into  a 
still  smaller  compass,  whereby  they  become  more  impacted  and 
hardened  than  before.  When  the  dog  is  in  great  pain,  the  proper 
course  is  to  administer  a dose  of  the  Anti-spasmoclic  Drops.  Clysters 
of  thin  oatmeal  gruel,  or  soap  and  water  lukewarm,  and  containing 
about  loz.  of  castor  oil  in  each  £ pint,  must  be  used  continuously 
till  the  desired  object  has  been  attained.  This  end  will  be  greatly 
facilitated  by  first  introducing  the  finger,  oiled,  or  a small  bone 
spoon,  into  the  rectum,  and  removing  as  .many  of  the  hard  faeces  as 
can  be  reached.  It  is  necessary  that  everything  should  be  done 
with  the  greatest  gentleness ; for  rough  handling  is  likely  to  alarm 
the  patient  and  cause  him  to  do  himself  irreparable  injury.  When 
the  lower  bowels  have  been  emptied,  follow  up  the  treatment  by 
giving  the  dog  a strong  dose  of  castor  oil  and  some  warm  broth  or 
gruel.  The  use  of  purgatives  must  not  be  resorted  to  to  prevent 
a recurrence  of  the  disease.  The  system  of  management  must  be 
altered,  the  dog  must  have  daily  exercise,  the  food  must  be  varied, 
and  embrace  a portion  of  boiled,  chopped  up  green  vegetables  at 
least  every  second  or  third  day.  For  a week  or  so  after  the  attack 
rather  sloppy  food  should  be  given,  such  as  well  boiled  porridge  and 
milk  or  broth. 

Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Intestines. — This  is  another  cause 
of  obstruction  in  the  bowels  to  which  dogs  are  peculiarly  liable. 
Pieces  of  bone  are  swallowed  of  such  size  and  substance  that 
they  pass  through  the  digestive  organs  very  slightly  diminished, 
and  getting  into  the  smaller  intestines,  cannot  pass  farther,  so 
that  faces  accumulate  and  harden  until,  if  not  relieved,  inflam- 
mation is  set  up.  Sometimes  stones  are  swallowed  and  cause 
obstruction,  and  this  will  at  once  demonstrate  the  danger  of 
throwing  stones  for  dogs  to  retrieve,  for,  in  their  eagerness,  they 
are  apt  to  swallow  them,  especially  if  small.  Wool  or  rabbit 
fur  swallowed  is  likely  to  ball  together  with  other  matter  and 
block  the  passage,  and  a case  once  came  under  my  observation 
of  a bull  bitch  suffering  from  obstruction  of  the  intestines  from 
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a ball  of  straw  which  she  had  swallowed  bit  by  bit,  from  having 
her  meat,  boiled  paunch,  thrown  down  to  her  in  pieces  among 
her  bedding. 

Intussusception  is  the  telescoping  of  one  portion  of  the  intes- 
tines that  has  been  contracted  by  spasm  within  another  part  re- 
taining its  natural  diameter,  and  is  another  not  uncommon  cause  of 
obstruction  which  is  apt  to  take  place  during  spasmodic  colic.  In- 
tussusception cannot  be  determined  by  symptoms,  but  is  discovered 
on  post-mortem  examination.  The  obstruction  consequent  upon  it 
sets  up  inflammation,  ending  in  death.  Dogs  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  costive  more  than  two  days  without  the  means  for  their 
relief  already  described  being  resorted  to.  It  is  always  safe  and 
generally  advisable  in  such  cases  to  give  a full  dose  of  olive, 
linseed,  or  castor  oil,  or  a mixture  of  them. 

Worms  are  another  cause  of  obstruction  in  the  intestines,  es- 
pecially in  pups.  Round  Worms  get  coiled  into  balls,  set  up  local 
irritation,  and  interfere  with  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels.  This 
sort  of  obstruction  will,  however,  be  more  fully  treated  under 
Worms. 

BRAIN,  CONCUSSION  OP  THE.— -See  Concussion  of 
the  Brain. 

BRAIN,  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  (Meningitis) 

— The  meninges,  as  the  membranes  enveloping  the  brain  are  called, 
are  liable  to  inflammation.  In  this  affection  there  is  great  drowsi- 
ness, with  sudden  spasmodic  movements  of  the  muscles  of  the  head 
and  chest  during  sleep.  The  disease  is  often  preceded  by  fits.  In 
this,  as  in  other  affections  of  the  brain,  there  is  a disposition  to  walk 
in  circles,  and  always  to  the  one  side,  and  the  sight  is  so  affected 
that  the  poor  dog  runs  against  obstacles.  No  treatment  by  the 
amateur  is  of  avail. 

BRAIN,  WATER  ON  THE  (Hydrocephalus).— Pro- 
fessor Woodroffe  Hill,  F.R.C.Y.S.,  in  his  exhaustive  work  on  dog 
diseases,  makes  the  following  pertinent  remarks  : “ Hydrocephalus, 
or  water  on  the  brain,  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent  canine  affection. 
It  is  invariably  congenital,  and  is  more  particularly  seen  in  high-bred 
dogs  and  especially  where  the  in-and-in  system  of  breeding  has  been 
adopted.  Several  instances  have  come  under  my  own  observation 
attributable,  in  my  opinion,  to  the  latter  cause.  In  one  or  two  cases 
absolute  idiocy  existed,  the  animals  performing  absurd  motions,  and 
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alike  regardless  of  petting  or  scolding.  They  were  diminutive  black- 
and-tan  toys,  and,  if  I may  be  allowed  the  expression  ‘bred  to 
death,’  destitute  of  hair  on  the  ears  and  skull,  the  latter  unsightly 
and  large,  the  eyes  painfully  prominent  and  expressionless,  the  body 
deficient  in  symmetry,  and  the  limbs  distorted.  And  some  of  the 
defects  named  were  considered  by  the  creatures’  owners  as  indi- 
cations of  the  purity  of  the  strain  ; and  animals  of  this  type  are 
kept — regardless  of  entreaties  to  destroy  such  insults  to  Nature — 
for  purposes  of  breeding.  Fortunately,  however,  Nature  rarely 
sanctions  issue  from  such  parents.” 

In  addition  to  the  symptoms  above  named,  paralysis  is  very  fre- 
quently present,  usually  in  the  hind  limbs,  which,  in  locomotion, 
are  dragged.  There  is  also  often  a great  disposition  to  sleep,  but  it 
is  generally  disturbed  by  fitful  starts  and  suppressed  moans,  and  the 
eyelids  during  that  period  are  only  partially  closed. 

I have  no  remarks  to  offer  on  the  treatment  of  canine  hydro- 
cephalus, beyond  observing  that  the  measures  adopted  in  human 
practice — compression,  puncturing,  and  the  various  medicinal 
agents — may  be  tried,  and  possibly  with  success,  in  those  cases 
where  exceptional  reasons  for  saving  the  animal’s  life  and  removing 
the  unnatural  effects  of  the  disease  exist. 

BREEDING,  TO  PREVENT.— To  prevent  a bitch  from 
breeding  after  she  has  gone  astray,  wash  out  the  womb  with  a strong 
solution  of  alum  and  water,  using  the  ordinaiy  syringe  with  the 
female  point  adjusted.  The  sooner  this  is  done  after  the  act  of  coition, 
the  better.  It  will  often  prove  successful,  especially  if  the  bitch  is  in 
the  early  stages  of  oestrum.  A fairly  strong  solution  of  Condy’s 
Fluid,  with  5gr.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  to  each  ounce,  has  also  been 
successfully  employed. 

BRONCHITIS  may  be  desciibed  as  inflammation  of  the 
bronchial  tubes,  or  windpipes,  which  convey  air  to  the  lungs.  When 
the  inflammation  is  confined  to  the  upper  portion  of  the  windpipe,  or 
larynx,  it  is  termed  Laryngitis,  which  see. 

Exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  being  kennelled  where  foul  and  irri- 
tating emanations  are  breathed,  and  neglect  of  common  colds,  are 
the  chief  causes. 

When  the  larger  air-pipes  alone  are  affected,  the  dog  at  first 
suffers  from  a short,  dry,  intermittent  cough,  which,  in  a few  days 
becomes  more  frequent,  and  mucous  matter  is  discharged  from  the 
nose  and  also  coughed  out ; but  when  the  smaller  bronchia  are 
attacked,  there  is  pretty  constant  wheezing ; the  cough  is  more 
severe  ; frothy  matter,  often  tinged  with  blood,  is  expectorated ; the 
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breath  is  hot;  the  mouth  and  nose  are  dry  and  hot ; the  eyes  are  red 
and  inflamed ; the  tongue  is  parched ; the  pulse  is  weak  and  con- 
siderably increased  ; the  discharge  from  the  nose  gradually  becomes 
thick  and  copious,  and  there  is  often  violent  sneezing. 

The  patient  should  be  placed  in  a tolerably  warm  room  where 
there  is  a fire,  and  if  a kettle  with  a long  spout  be  kept  boiling  so 
that  the  steam  is  distributed  through  the  apartment,  it  Avill  prove 
very  beneficial  to  the  dog.  The  fireplace  will  also  ensure  ventila- 
tion, which  is  always  important.  In  the  first  instance  give  to  a 
20lb.  dog  3gr.  of  true  James’s  powder,  and  foz.  of  castor  oil  as  a 
mild  laxative.  For  food,  give  broth  or  porridge. 


Fig.  9.  Coat  for  Sick  Dog. 

Where  there  is  an  accumulation  of  phlegm,  and  the  animal 
endeavours  to  dislodge  it,  give  a dessertspoonful  to  a tablespoonful 
of  ipecacuanha  wine,  to  act  as  an  emetic.  This  Avill  greatly  relieve 
the  patient.  If  the  cough  is  troublesome,  give  from  a dessert- 
spoonful to  a tablespoonful  of  the  following  mixture  twice  a day  : — 
Liquor  morphine  mur. , 2dr.  ; spirit  of  ether  sulp.  co. , 2dr.  ; tincture 
of  camphor  co.,3dr.  ; ipecacuanha  wine,  Idr.  ; water  to  3oz..  Or  3gr. 
to  5gr.  of  benzoic  acid  will  relieve  the  cough.  Apply  hot  linseed 
poultices  to  the  chest  and  sides,  and  always  place  a coat  upon  the 
dog  (Fig.  9). 
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The  following  medicine,  in  the  form  of  a thin  electuary,  should 
then  be  administered  to  the  patient  every  three  hours  : 

Electuary  for  Bronchitis  and  Sore  Throat. — Take  chlorate  of 
potash,  3dr.  ; wine  of  ipecacuanha,  3dr.  ; tincture  of  opium,  2dr.  ; 
powdered  liquorice  root,  loz.  ; powdered  gum  acacia,  foz.  ; honey, 
loz.  ; and  vinegar  of  squills,  loz.  Mix,  and  give  to  a dog  201  b. 
weight  a teaspoonful  every  three  or  four  hours.  See  that  the 
ingredients  are  well  mixed,  as  they  will  have  a tendency  to  separate, 
and  in  giving  the  medicine  place  it  well  back  on  the  tongue. 

It  is  sometimes  advisable  to  blister  the  throat  and  front  of  the 
chest,  and  in  most  cases  a good  rubbing  with  a strong  stimulative 
liniment  will  be  of  service.  Vinegar  and  mustard  may  be  used,  or 
the  following  : Spirits  of  turpentine,  lloz.  ; oil  of  origanum,  loz.  ; 
tincture  of  cantharides,  loz.  ; spirit  of  hartshorn,  loz.  ; rape  oil, 
2oz.  ; mixed. 

Bronchitis  often  assumes  a chronic  form,  especially  in  old  dogs, 
when  there  is  a constant  husky  cough,  bringing  on  retching  and 
discharge  of  phlegm.  In  such  cases  the  breathing  is  short  and 
thick  and  the  animal  incapable  of  much  exertion.  Nothing  can 
be  done  towards  a cure,  but  alleviation  may  be  obtained  by  ad- 
ministering when  the  cough  is  unusually  bad  a little  oxymel  of 
squills  and  thick  mucilage  of  acacia  in  equal  parts.  A dessert- 
spoonful to  a tablespoonful  may  be  given  several  times  a day. 

BRONCHOCELE. — An  enlargement  of  the  thyroid  glands, 
that  is,  the  principal  cartilage  of  the  larynx.  See  GOITRE. 

BRUISES. — When  there  is  much  swelling,  bathe  for  an  hour 
with  warm  water,  and  having  well  dried  the  parts,  rub  in  the 
following  : 

Liniment  for  Sprains,  Bruises,  etc. — Take  equal  parts  of  spirit  of 
turpentine,  liquid  ammonia  (not  the  strongest,  but  the  spirit  of 
hartshorn  of  the  shops),  laudanum,  and  rape  oil ; mix  to  form 
a liniment. 

If  the  skin  be  broken,  touch  the  wounds  •with  tincture  of  benzoin 
(Friar’s  balsam),  and  mb  the  liniment  all  round,  but  not  into  the 
broken  skin. 

BURNS  AND  SCALDS. — Dogs  allowed  to  run  at  large 
without  their  owner’s  supervision  encounter  many  dangers,  and  are 
apt  to  get  into  mischief — I might  say  into  hot  water — and  although 
owners  may  reasonably  expect  dogs  to  be  punished  when  on  trespass, 
that  is  no  justification  for  the  cruel  and  malicious  to  scald  or  burn 
the  poor  beast,  who  is  not  to  blame  when,  following  his  instinct,  he 
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seeks  the  slaughter-house.  Of  course,  a burn  or  scald  may  be  the 
result  of  pure  accident,  and  oftenest  happens  to  that  class  technically 
termed  “ cinder- worriers.”  The  best  application  to  either  burn  or 
scald  is  the  preparation  known  as  Carron  oil,  which  is  made  by 
mixing  equal  parts  of  linseed  oil  and  lime  water.  It  should  be 
applied  freely,  and  as  soon  after  the  accident  as  possible.  As  a 
useful  remedy  it  should  be  kept  in  every  house,  but  especially  in 
every  country  house.  In  such  cases  the  dog  should  be  kept  quiet, 
receive  plain  food,  and  be  given  a mild  aperient.  A bum  or  scald,  if 
severe,  often  gives  a violent  shock  to  the  system,  and  symptoms  of 
illness  arising  from  it  must  be  observed  and  treated  according  to 
circumstances.  Carron  oil  is  best  applied  direct  to  the  wound  alone, 
and  then  immediately  thickly  covered  with  cotton-wool  to  exclude 
the  air  from  the  bladders  formed.  The  dressing  should  be  repeated 
when  necessary,  care  being  taken  that  no  hairs  or  other  irritating 
substances  are  left  on  the  sore  places. 


C. 

CALCULI. — The  dog  is  more  frequently  the  subject  ot  Calculi 
(Stone)  than  is  generally  supposed.  Their  locality  varies  ; they 
may  exist  in  the  biliary  ducts,  the  bladder,  the  kidneys,  or  in 
the  urethra  (the  passage  of  the  penis). 

In  Biliary  calculi,  those  stones  situated  in  the  biliary  ducts,  pro- 
viding they  are  sufficiently  small  to  pass  the  duct  are  not  of  great 
moment— in  fact,  upon  post-mortem  one  often  discovers  their  exist- 
ence, while  during  life  no  inconvenience  or  pain  was  noticed — but 
should  these  stones  be  too  large  to  pass  the  ducts,  they  are  very 
painful  and  a most  fruitful  cause  of  jaundice.  The  bile,  which  in 
health  passes  through  these  ducts,  becomes  completely  impeded  in 
its  progress,  and  is  re-absorbed  by  the  blood-vessels  entering  the 
general  system,  and  jaundice  is  established.  The  symptoms  of 
biliary  calculi  when  noc  completely  blocking  the  ducts,  are  excessive 
sickness  and  constipation,  with  pain  in  the  abdomen.  The  treat- 
ment should  consist  in  allaying  the  pain,  when  the  stone  will 
frequently  pass  in  a natural  way.  To  accomplish  this  object  give 
5 to  30  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  every  four  hours,  in  a little  water, 
and  a soap  and  water  enema  night  and  morning  to  relieve  the  bowels, 
opium  having  a tendency  to  constipate. 

Cystic  calculi  is  the  name  given  to  stones  found  in  the  bladder ; 
it  is  generally  supposed  that  their  existence  is  extremely  rare,  but 
such  is  certainly  not  the  case.  A single  large  stone  is  not  frequently 
seen,  but  a number  of  small  ones,  especially  in  old  dogs,  is  not  at  all 
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uncommon.  In  the  former  cases  nothing  short  of  an  operation  can 
possibly  effect  a cure ; hut  when  one  takes  into  consideration  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a patient  in  one  position  after  the  operation,  it 
will  he  patent  to  most,  that  in  canine  practice,  the  removal  of  the 
stone  is  seldom,  if  ever,  attended  with  success.  I have  seen  a few 
attempts  at  the  operation,  but  all,  without  exception,  have  been 
dire  failures. 

Small  calculi  will  frequently  pass  from  the  bladder  into  the 
urinaiy  passage  (urethra),  and  if  small  enough,  out  of  the  body 
through  the  penis ; hut  often  these  stones  will  become  fixed  in  the 
urethra  and  the  animal  is  unable  to  pass  its  water.  The  bladder 
becomes  distended,  and  if  not  relieved,  rupture  of  the  organ  results. 
When  one  finds  a dog  cannot  pass  its  water,  a catheter  should  he 
procured,  a little  olive  oil  or  vaseline  rubbed  upon  it,  and  the 
instrument  inserted  at  the  tip  of  the  penis.  Of  course  the  animal 
must  he  placed  upon  its  hack.  Insert  the  catheter  very  gently,  and 
gradually  pass  it  into  the  bladder.  If  there  is  a small  calculus  in 
the  urethra  the  passage  of  the  catheter  will  be  obstructed,  and  when 
this  is  so,  no  extreme  force  must  he  used,  or  a very  extensive  injury 
may  result.  A little  gentle  and  prolonged  pressure  may  return  the 
stone  into  the  bladder,  and  so  allow  the  urine  to  pass.  If  the  stone 
cannot  he  returned  in  this  attempt,  inject  into  the  passage  of  the 
penis  a little  olive  or  salad  oil,  and  repeat  the  operation  with  the 
catheter. 

Calculi  sometimes  exist  in  the  kidneys  and  may  pass  into  the 
bladder,  thence  through  the  urinary  passage,  and  so  out  of  the 
body  ; but  at  other  times  they  become  too  large  to  leave  the  organ 
and  cause  intense  pain  and  subsequent  death.  The  symptoms  are 
first,  stiffness  across  the  loins  accompanied  by  pain  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  move;  the  urine  is  passed  in  small  quantities, 
and  is  frequently,  indeed  often,  tinged  with  blood.  In  these  cases  it 
is  a matter  of  relieving  the  pain,  with  the  hope  that  the  stone  is 
small  enough  to  gain  an  exit  by  the  penis.  To  relieve  the  pain  give 
5 to  30  drops  of  tincture  of  opium  about  every  four  hours,  and  apply 
hot  Hannels  to  the  loins.  A dose  of  oil  to  relieve  the  bowels  is  bene- 
ficial, as  any  straining  in  passing  the  fseces  would  increase  the  pain. 
It  is  well  to  leave  these  cases  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

CALLOSITIES. — Tlaces  bare  of  hair  from  rubbing  or  chafing, 
lying  on  bare  boards,  etc.,  are  often  seen  on  the  haunches  of  large, 
smooth-coated  dogs ; while  the  skin  is  thickened  (indurated),  and 
almost  horny.  Continued  applications  of  glycerine,  vaseline,  or 
boraoic  acid  ointment  night  and  morning  will  soften  and  tend  to 
remove  these  lumps,  which,  although  an  eyesore,  do  no  harm. 
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CANCER  . — This  is  a disease  which  can  only  he  with  certainty 
distinguished  and  safely  treated  by  the  professional  man.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  it  is  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence  in  the  dog, 
and  many  authorities  doubt  the  existence  of  true  cancer  in  the  dog. 

CANINE  MADNESS.— See  Rabies. 


CANKERED  MOUTH.—  See  Mouth,  Canker  of 


CANKER  OF  THE  EAR.— See  Ear,  Canker  of 

CATARACT. — Cataract  consists  of  the  presence  in  the  interior 
of  the  eyeball  of  a whitish  opaque  spot,  which  gradually  enlarges 
and  very  often  ends  in  blindness.  This  opaque  spot  is  situate  on 
the  crystalline  lens.  It  frequently  follows  ophthalmia,  but  it  may 
be  the  result  of  inflammation  or  of  a wound  or  blow.  It  is  com- 
monest in  aged  dogs,  and  is  then  an  evidence  of  failing  health, 
and  the  probable  breaking  up  of  the  system. 
Nothing  short  of  an  operation  is  of  any  avail. 

Fig.  10  is  the  crystalline  lens  and  is  the 
seat  of  cataract.  It  is  made  up  of  concentric 
laminae,  and  when  hardened,  by  immersion  in 
alcohol,  it  can  be  peeled  in  the  same  way  .as 
the  layers  of  an  onion  can  be  removed.  It  is 
composed  of  a capsule  and  lens  : if  the  cataract 
is  situated  upon  the  lens,  it  is  known  as  a 
FLk'ns°  showing  tYie'  lenticu]ar  cataract,  but  if  confined  to  the  cap- 
Layers  l,  2, 2, 2,  sule  it  is  known  as  capsular  cataract.  Both 
structures  may  however  be  involved,  when  it 
is  known  as  capsulo  lenticular.  The  hardest  portion  of  the  lens 
is  that  most  centrally  placed. 


CATARRH,  OR  COLD  IN  THE  HEAD.— Bogs  that 
live  in  freedom,  although  much  exposed  to  changes  of  temperature 
and  weather,  are  not  so  liable  to  attacks  of  catarrh  as  the  more 
delicately  reared,  in  whom  a sudden  change  from  the  close  atmo- 
sphere of  the  room  to  the  open  air,  or  exposure  to  a drenching  shower, 
frequently  produces  cold.  The  first  symptoms  are  shivering  and 
evident  languor,  succeeded  by  a hot,  dry  nose,  with  a thin  discharge 
at  first,  but  which  gradually  thickens.  If  the  disease  proceed,  a hot 
skin,  dulness  about  the  eyes,  with  other  evidences  of  fever,  follow, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  case.  There  is  more  or  less  dis- 
charge from  the  nose,  sometimes  accompanied  with  sneezing  ; and  if 
severe,  and  the  bronchial  tube  be  affected,  a cough  will  be  the  result. 
It  is  pretty  well  understood,  when  applied  to  ourselves,  that  a cold 
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uncared  for  is  most  likely  to  lead  to  serious  illness ; and  it  is  no  less 
true  of  the  dog.  See  also  Ozasna. 

In  puppies  the  symptoms  of  common  cold  may  he  mistaken  for 
those  of  distemper ; and  in  older  dogs,  if  unchecked  and  uncared  for, 
it  is  likely  to  lead  to  bronchitis,  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  other 
dangerous  disease.  It  is,  therefore,  \ ery  necessary  to  pay  attention 
to  the  first  appearance  of  a deviation  from  health  in  this  direction, 
mindful  of  the  old  proverb  that  “ a stitch  in  time  saves  nine,”  such  as 
a coat  placed  upon  the  dog  as  previously  advised  under  Bronchitis. 
Some  hardy  animals  ■will  need  no  further  care  than  an  extra  warm 
bed  and  a warm  supper ; but  others  will  require  more  attention.  If, 
conjointly  with  other  symptoms  mentioned,  there  be  a scantiness  of 
urine  and  costive  bowels,  give  a dose  of  aperient  medicine,  followed 
by  a few  doses  of  fever  Mixture ; or  tincture  of  camphor  co.  15  to 
60  drops  ; tincture  of  gentian,  20  to  60  drops  ; spirits  of  aether  co. 
Jdr.  to  2dr.  in  water  three  times  a day.  Remove  any  discharge  from 
the  eyes  with  warm  water.  If  they  are  inflamed,  bathe  with  the 
following  lotion  : Boracic  acid,  powdered,  lscr.  ; distilled  water  to 
6oz.  To  allow  the  animal  to  breathe  freely  the  nose  must  be  bathed ; 
this  will  tend  to  prevent  accumulations  of  mucus.  During  con- 
valescence the  following  tonic  is  useful : Easton’s  syrup,  £oz. , water 
to  6oz.  Dose,  a dessertspoonful  to  a tablespoonful  twice  a day  after 
food.  Unless  the  cold  has  engendered  some  more  dangerous  com- 
plaint, this  treatment  will  be  all  that  is  required.  If  the  cough  be 
severe,  resort  at  once  to  the  Cough  Pills,  which  invariably  relieve. 
See  Cough. 

Coryza  is  the  name  given  to  a common  cold  when  confined  to 
the  nose  and  eyes,  and  characterised  by  a running  at  the  nose  and 
watery  eyes.  I have  found  the  following  plan  quickly  cure  it : 
Take  a large  sponge,  wring  it  out  of  warm  water,  sprinkle  it 
freely  with  vinegar  of  squills,  and  hold  it  to  the  dog’s  nose,  so  that 
he  inhales  the  fumes.  Or  half  fill  an  upright  jar  or  jug  of  suitable 
size  with  bran,  saturate  it  with  hot  water,  and  sprinkle  over  and  stir 
into  the  bran  the  following  : A tablespoonful  of  ordinary  vinegar,  a 
teaspoonful  of  laudanum,  and  six  drops  of  glycerine  and  carbolic 
acid  (British  Pharmacopoeia).  Mix,  and  hold  the  dog’s  nose  over  it. 
This  quantity  to  a double  handful  of  bran  in  a quart  or  three-pint 
jar  is  suitable  for  a 201  b.  dog. 

CHEST-FOUNDER.— See  Kennel-Lameness. 

CHOKING. — This  accident  is  apt  to  occur  with  greedy  animals 
that  bolt  their  food.  A bone,  a piece  of  gristly  meat,  or  other  hard 
substance,  is  bolted,  and  sticks  fast  in  its  passage  to  the  stomach. 
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I always  adopt  the  plan  of  reserving  hones  until  after  the  dogs  have 
fed,  for  if  given  with  the  other  food  they  are  at  once  picked  out,  and 
the  smaller  ones  are,  when  the  dog  is  hungry,  apt  to  be  swallowed 
unmasticated,  and  produce  choking. 

Frequently  by  manipulating  the  throat  outside  with  the  fingers 
the  obstruction  can  he  worked  down  the  gullet ; or  if  it  can  be  felt 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  it  may  be  removed  by  the  throat 
forceps,  which  most  veterinary  surgeons  keep  by  them.  Woodroffe 
Hill  recommends,  when  the  substance  is  too  low  for  extraction,  and 
manipulating  with  the  fingers  externally  fails,  to  endeavour  gently 
to  force  it  down  with  a piece  of  bent  whalebone,  having  a piece  of 
sponge  tied  to  the  end  of  it,  and  dipped  in  oil.  In  using  this  extra 
care  must  be  taken  that  the  sponge  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the 
whalebone  that  it  cannot  slip  off,  for  if  swallowed  it  might  effectually 
block  up  one  of  the  smaller  intestines ; therefore  cut  nicks  in  the 
whalebone,  into  which  tie  the  piece  of  sponge.  To  prevent  the  piece 
of  sponge  becoming  lodged  in  the  oesophagus  a piece  of  thread  should 
be  inserted  through  it,  and  held  in  the  hand  as  well  as  the  whalebone, 
so  that  should  it  slip  from  the  point  of  the  whalebone,  it  may  be 
recovered  by  pulling  the  string.  I give  these  instructions  as  they 
may  be  useful ; but  relief  by  hand  is  usually  the  only  possible  aid, 
and  in  most  cases  the  dog  would  be  dead  before  the  instrument 
could  be  got  ready.  Fortunately  cases  of  choking  are  very  rare. 
As  soreness,  if  not  actually  laceration,  is  almost  sure  to  be  caused, 
the  dog  should  for  some  days  afterwards  be  restricted  to  soft  food. 

CHOREA.  — This  most  distressing  complaint  arises  from  some 
derangement  of  the  nervous  system,  and  generally  exists  as  a 
sequence  of  distemper,  when  it  is  known  among  kennel  men  as  * ‘ the 
twitch.”  A disease  in  many  respects  resembling  and  often  mis- 
taken for  Chorea,  or  St.  Vitus’s  Dance  may,  however,  arise  from 
other  causes  producing  a disturbing  effect  on  the  nervous  system, 
such  as  a seVere  injury  or  blow  on  the  head,  the  irritation  caused  by 
worms,  or  long  continued  impaired  digestion.  This  is  not  true 
chorea,  which  can  only  follow  distemper. 

The  symptom  indicating  chorea  is  a peculiar  involuntary  con- 
vulsive twitching  of  the  muscles.  These  spasmodic  movements  or 
jerkings  may  be  either  partial  or  general,  but  usually  partial.  One 
or  both  hind  logs  are  affected ; or  the  twitching  may  extend  to  the 
muscles  of  the  fore  legs,  neck,  and  shoulders,  in  which  case  the  head 
is  bobbed  up  and  down  in  a silly,  helpless  manner.  Sometimes  the 
eyelids  and  muscles  of  the  face  are  affected ; but  whatever  part  of 
the  body  is  attacked,  the  peculiar  twitching  or  jerking  is  always  un- 
mistakable. When  the  hindquarters  are  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the 
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dog  Mill  sometimes  suddenly  drop  one  of  the  limbs  from  the  hip 
joint,  apparently  from  sudden  loss  of  power  or  command  over  the 
guiding  muscles.  The  weakness  is  strongly  shown  when  the  dog 
attempts  to  jump  on  to  a chair  or  the  lap,  which  he  fails  to  do,  and 
generally  falls  helplessly  on  his  side,  “all  of  a heap.”  Tew,  if  any 
dogs  severely  afflicted  with  chorea  get  completely  cured. 

When  the  attack  is  hut  slight,  the  dog  may  live  for  years,  and 
prove  a useful  animal,  as,  except  in  severe  cases,  it  does  not  seem 
greatly  to  impair  the  general  health.  The  constant  twitching  is, 
hoyever,  so  annoying  to  most  people,  that  few  would  care  to  keep  a 
dog  thus  afflicted. 

Although  dogs  carefully  and  properly  treated  in  distemper  are  less 
likely  to  suffer  from  this  disease,  yet  it  occurs  in  the  best  managed 
kennels,  and  so  I must  proceed  to  consider  its  treatment.  The  first 
thing  to  be  done  is  to  attend  to  the  general  health,  and  especially  to 
see  that  the  bowels  are  properly  acting;  and  it  is  better,  if  their 
action  require  correction,  to  endeavour  to  accomplish  that  object 
by  a careful  regulation  of  diet,  than  to  resort  to  physic.  Indeed, 
all  through  chorea  the  food  must  be  of  a nature  easily  digested,  and 
given  with  regularity,  if  any  course  of  medicinal  treatment  is  to  be 
successful.  The  remedies  recommended  in  chorea  are  arsenic,  and 
nux  vomica  and  its  preparations,  though  the  former  I do  nob 
recommend. 

The  following  pills  I have  found  very  successful.  As  the  in- 
gredients require  very  great  accuracy  in  weighing,  and  very  careful 
mixing,  the  making  of  them  must  be  left  to  a properly  qualified 
dispensing  chemist,  and  the  box  containing  the  pills  should  be  kept 
strictly  in  the  master’s  possession,  for  fear  of  accidents  : 

Pills  for  Chorea. — Take  strychnine,  lgr.  ; quinine,  18gr.  ; extract 
of  belladonna,  Ggr.x;  extract  of  gentian,  ldr.  ; powder  for  compound 
rhubarb  pill,  ldr.  ; mix  veiy  carefully,  and  divide  into  forty-eight, 
pills.  Dose  for  a dog  201b.  weight — one  pill  twice  a day  -with  his 
food. 

It  is  necessary  in  chorea  to  continue  the  use  of  these  remedies  for 
a considerable  time — at  least  a month  in  most  cases — to  produce  any 
satisfactory  result,  or  even  to  give  them  a fair  trial ; and,  as  before 
said,  the  dog  must  be  carefully  fed,  well  lodged,  and  properly 
exercised  when  he  has  sufficient  power  to  use  his  limbs.  In  the 
case  of  dogs  reared  in  towns,  a change  to  the  country  for  some 
weeks  would  be  beneficial.  The  electric  battery  has  proved  of  great 
benefit  in  many  cases,  and  I advise  a trial  of  it. 

CLAWS,  INFLAMMATION  AT  THE  HOOTS  OF.— 

Dogs  used  to  the  chase,  or  hunting  in  scrubby  heather,  or  running 
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much  over  hard,  uneven  roads,  suffer  from  sore  toes ; the  parts 
around  the  roots  of  the  claws  are  swollen,  inflamed,  and  tender, 
making  the  dog  lame,  and,  indeed,  almost  unable  to  get  about ; there 
is  redness  between  the  toes,  and  sweating  or  thin  serous  discharge 
therefrom. 

Such  cases  are  often  very  difficult  to  cure.  First  give  a dose  of 
aperient  medicine,  and  keep  the  dog  up,  giving  him  plenty  of  soft 
bedding,  and  a light  diet.  Foment  the  part  night  and  morning  with 
warm  water,  and  bathe  freely  with  this  lotion  : Calomel,  2scr.  ; lime 
water,  12oz.  ; mix.  Shake  the  bottle  well  when  using  it,  which 
should  be  done  four  or  five  times  a day.  If  the  foregoing  fail,  try 
Goulard’s  Extract  of  Lead,  2dr.  ; tincture  of  arnica,  Aoz.  ; distilled 
water,  1 pint ; mix  and  apply  freely  four  or  five  times  a day.  If 
the  case  is  a very  bad  one,  wrap  the  foot  in  a piece  of  lint  saturated 
with  the  lotion,  and  pull  over  it  a chamois  leather  boot,  which  the 
dog  can  be  prevented  from  gnawing  and  pulling  off  by  use  of  a 
muzzle  over  the  mouth-part  of  which  a piece  of  canvas  has  been 
sewn. 

CLAWS,  OVERGROWN. — Lap-dogs  and  house  pets  which 
have  little  or  no  exercise  out  of  doors,  where  they  can  dig  and  scrape 
the  ground,  and  so  wear  the  claws  down,  suffer  from  an  overgrowth 
of  them.  The  nail  curls  round,  and,  if  not  cut  in  time,  it  grows 
into  the  sole  of  the  foot,  causing  soreness  and  lameness.  The  ends 
of  the  claws  should  be  cut  off  with  a pair  of  sharp,  strong  nippers. 

In  cases  which  have  been  neglected,  the  process  of  removal  should 
be  gradual,  a small  portion  being  taken  off  every  few  days  or  so 
until  the  claws  are  of  the  normal  length.  If  the  sole  has  been  pene- 
trated, it  will  most  likely  fester,  and  should  be  freely  bathed  in  warm 
water,  poulticed,  and  the  Carbolic  Ointment  afterwards  applied.  To 
prevent  the  dog  from  tearing  the  poultices  off,  the  canvas-faced 
muzzle  should  be  used. 

COLD  IN  THE  HEAD. — See  Catarrh. 

COLIC.— Nearly  all  domestic  animals  are  subject  to  attacks  of 
colic,  and  the  dog  is  no  exception  to  it.  Puppies  are  especially 
liable,  but  it  attacks  dogs  of  all  ages,  and,  if  not  promptly  atten- 
ded to  and  properly  treated,  is  very  liable  to  end  in  inflammation 
of  the  bowels — a most  dangerous  disease,  which,  in  some  of  its 
features,  resembles  colic.  One  very  important  point  of  distinction 
is,  that  whereas  inflammation  comes  on  gradually,  with  feverish- 
ness, hot,  dry  nose,  etc.,  as  premonitory  symptoms,  colic  attacks 
suddenly,  and  a dog  eating  well  and  seemingly  in  perfect  health  is 
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seized  with  spasm,  causing  such  pain  that  he  gives  vent  to  a low 
moan,  which,  as  the  paroxysms  of  pain  increase  in  frequency  and 
severity,  changes  to  a prolonged  howl.  In  colic,  too,  the  nose  and 
mouth  are  cool,  and  there  is  no  offensive  breath.  As  in  inflamma- 
tion, the  attitude  is  peculiar  and  unmistakable ; the  hack  is  arched, 
the  feet  are  drawn  in  towards  each  other,  and  the  tail  is  tightly 
tucked  between  the  legs.  In  colic,  the  belly  is  sometimes  distended 
considerably  with  gas,  and  the  disease  is  then  known  as  flatulent 
colic.  The  causes  are,  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  getting  dogs, 
especially  house  dogs,  to  swim  in  cold  inclement  weather,  the 
presence  of  worms  in  the  intestines,  and  the  giving  of  improper  food, 
such  as  sugar  and  other  sweet  things,  the  last  being  the  commonest. 
Puppies  just  after  weaning  are  very  liable  to  colic,  especially  if  they 
have  small  lumps  of  meat,  or  other  solid  food,  thrown  to  them, 
which  they  cannot  well  chew,  hut  greedily  bolt ; or  if  they  have  a 
portion  of  one  meal  left  in  the  dish  till  the  next  meal  is  added, 
because  the  stale  portion  becomes  sour,  and  the  fermentation  is 
carried  on  in  the  stomach. 

Colic  is  sure  to  yield  to  prompt  and  proper  measures,  and  the 
treatment  is  simple  and  safe.  As  soon  as  observed,  give  the  sufferer 
a dose  of  the  Anti-spasmodic  Drops,  and  if  this  does  not  afford 
relief,  then  give  5 to  30  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  with  5gr.  to- 
lOgr.  of  chloral.  In  flatulent  colic,  known  by  the  distended  belly 
sounding  like  a drum  when  tapped  with  the  end  of  the  finger,  from 
10  to  30  drops  of  spirit  of  sal  volatile  may  be  advantageously  added 
to  the  dose  of  Anti-spasmodic  Drops  ; or  the  following  draught  may 
be  substituted,  and  repeated  in  an  hour  if  the  dog  is  not  relieved  : 
carbonate  of  soda,  15gr.  aromatic  spirit  of  ammonia,  20  drops 
essence  of  ginger,  5 drops ; laudanum,  10  drops  ; and  peppermint 
water,  2 tablespoonfuls — a dose  for  a 201b.  dog.  In  spasmodic  colic 
the  following  is  useful : carbonate  of  soda  5gr.  to  15gr.  ; aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia  10  to  20  drops  ; tincture  of  ginger  5 to  10  drops  in 
water  every  four  hours.  After  the  attack  has  subsided,  give  the  dog 
a gentle  aperient  such  as  the  Mild  Purge,  keep  on  a laxative  diet, 
and  fora  few  days  give  only  gentle  exercise.  If  worms  are  the  cause, 
then  a vermifuge  should  be  administered  after  the  painful  symptoms 
have  subsided. 

CONCUSSION  OF  THE  BRAIN.— This  often  occurs  in 
canine  practice,  and  is  due  to  accidents.  In  most  cases  the  dog 
becomes  unconscious,  and  the  breathing  is  heavy  or  usually  nearly 
imperceptible.  Gradually  consciousness  returns,  but  often  a stiff- 
ness of  the  limbs  and  an  uncertain  gait  remain  for  a time.  The 
treatment  should  consist  in  the  administration  of  stimulants,  but 
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great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  attempt  forcing  liquid  upon  an  un- 
conscious animal,  or  choking  will  be  the  inevitable  result.  Brandy 
can  be  injected  under  the  skin  (subcutaneously).  Ice  when  procur- 
able should  be  applied  to  the  head  and  spinal  cord,  and  ammonia  to 
the  nostrils.  If  there  is  a fracture  of  the  skull,  an  operation  will 
become  necessary.  A part  of  the  bone  may  be  pressing  upon  the 
brain,  when  it  would  have  to  be  raised,  and  so  relieve  the  pressure. 

CONSTIPATION.— See  Bowels,  Obstruction  of. 
CONVULSIONS— -See  Fits,  Teething. 

CORYZA.— -See  Catarrh. 

COSTIVENESS.— -See  Bowels,  Obstruction  op. 

COUGH. — Strictly  speaking  cough  is  merely  a symptom  of 
disease  and  not  a disease  in  itself.  To  decide  what  particular 
disease  is  indicated  by  the  cough,  the  concomitant  symptoms  and 
circumstances,  as  described  under  the  special  diseases  which  are 
usually  preceded  or  accompanied  ' by  cough,  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and  the  treatment  called  for  in  each  case  followed. 
Coughs  vary  as  much  in  character  as  do  the  diseases  of  which 
they  are  in  many  cases  the  most  pronounced  indication.  Thus,  in 
common  cold  the  cough  is  slight  and  humid  ; in  bronchitis, 
hard,  dry,  and  frequent  ; and  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  short 
and  suppressed,  doubtless  from  the  pain  caused  by  the  effort. 
When  the  throat  is  sore,  the  cough  is  hoarse  and  generally 
accompanied  by  more  or  less  difficulty  in  swallowing ; in  asthma, 
the  cough  may  be  described  as  wheezy,  and  is  often  followed 
by  retching  or  vomiting.  Cough  in  distemper  has  a peculiar 
husky,  hollow  sound.  Cough  may  be  produced  by  a bit  of  bone 
or  other  substance  sticking  in  the  throat  and  causing  irritation, 
in  which  case  it  is  the  natural  effort  to  get  relief,  and  ceases  with 
the  removal  of  the  irritating  cause.  As  cough  is  almost  invariably 
connected  with  some  derangement  of  the  respiratory  organs,  or  air- 
passages,  its  warning  should  never  be  neglected,  and  an  early  resort 
to  the  use  of  the  Cough  Pills  will  be  sure  to  relieve,  will  frequently 
cure,  and  can,  under  no  circumstances,  do  any  harm. 

Cough  Mixtures. — 1 part  paregoric  elixir,  with  3 parts  of  the  syrup 
or  the  oxyinel  of  squills.  A teaspoonful  is  a dose  for  a ‘201b.  dog. 
Liquor  morphite  mur.,  ldr.  ; spirits  of  camphor  co.,  2dr.  : ipe- 
cacuanha wine,  ldr.  ; glycerine  hoz. , water  to  3oz.  Pose,  a tea- 
spoonful to  a dessertspoonful  three  times  a day. 

If  the  cough  is  due  to  a sore  throat,  5gr.  to  lOgr.  of  chlorate  of 
potash  three  or  four  times  a day,  null  relieve  it,  as  also  will  a piece 
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of  spongio-pilin  soaked  in  hot  water,  and  applied  to  the  throat, 
keeping  the  same  in  position  by  means  of  a bandage. 

CRADLE. — This  appliance  is  sometimes  advocated  to  prevent 
the  dog  from  tearing  off  surgical  bandages,  licking  poisonous 
applications,  etc.,  but  it  is  never  successful. 

CRAMP.— This  term  is  often  indiscriminately  applied  by  sports- 
men to  spasm  from  whatever  cause  ; but  cramp  of  the  limbs  from 
exposure  to  cold  and  wet  often  occurs,  and  it  will  quickly  yield  tu 
brisk  rubbing  and  warmth.  If  nothing  else  is  handy,  rub  with  a 
little  spirit  and  water  or  a rough  dry  cloth.  Dogs  used  in  hunting 
or  retrieving  from  water — especially  if  the  shooting  is  done  from  a 
punt — are  very  liable  to  it,  the  hindquarters  being  most  frequently 
affected,  and  in  such  cases  a good  brisk  liniment,  such  as  the  follow- 
ing, should  be  carried  in  the  boat : 

Stimulating  Liniment. — Compound  camphor  liniment,  3oz.  ; olive 
oil,  spirit  of  turpentine,  and  spirit  of  hartshorn,  of  each  loz.  ; mix. 
A hot  bath  is  also  veiy  effective,  especially  if  the  dog  is  afterwards- 
gently  rubbed ; care  must,  however,  be  taken  to  dry  the  animal 

CROOKED  LIMBS.— See  Rickets. 

CUTS  AND  TEARS.— See  Wounds. 

CYSTIC  CALCULI.— See  Calculi. 

D. 

DEAFNESS.-A  very  considerable  number  of  dogs  suffer  from 
deafness.  In  many  the  disease  is  congenital,  but  I do  not  know  that 
it  is  hereditary ; and  I am  quite  at  a loss  to  explain  why  congenital 
deafness  is  so  much  oftener  seen  in  white  dogs,  or  those  with  a pre- 
ponderance of  white,  than  in  those  of  any  other  colour.  Bulldogs, 
bull  terriers,  and  white  English  terriers  seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable 
to  this  defect.  Deafness  is  also  frequently  caused  by  accumulations 
of  wax ; this  can  be  removed  by  syringing  the  ear  daily  with  1 part 
of  spirits  of  wine,  and  20  parts  of  warm  water,  afterwards  drying 
the  ear  thoroughly,  by  means  of  a piece  of  wool  rolled  upon  a probe 
or  pointed  piece  of  stick.  Several  fresh  pieces  of  wool  will  be 
necessary.  Canker  is  also  a fruitful  cause  of  deafness. 

I know  of  no  treatment  for  congenital  deafness  likely  to  be  of  any 
use  except  when  it  is  caused  by  a morbid  growth  capable  of  being  re- 
moved. Among  other  causes  producing  deafness,  blows  may  be  men- 
tioned ; also  lugging  at  the  ear — a most  brutal  mode  of  punishment 
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often  resorted  to  by  keepers  and  those  having  the  care  of  sporting  field 
dogs — and  the  lodgment  of  water  in  the  ear  cavity.  In  the  latter 
case,  pouring  in  a little  pure  oil  of  sweet  almonds  may  give  relief ; 
and  in  the  other  cases  the  treatment  recommended  for  internal 
canker  may  be  beneficially  followed  with,  in  addition,  the  application 
of  a blister  behind  the  ears.  Whilst  the  dog  is  under  treatment, 
cooling  aperient  medicine  should  be  given,  and  a light  diet,  with  green 
vegetables,  adopted.  Dogs  bom  deaf  seem  to  have  their  other  senses 
quickened ; they  are  generally  remarkably  sharp  at  interpreting 
signs  given  by  the  master,  and  anyone  rearing  a deaf  dog  should 
adopt  a system  of  signs  and  keep  to  them. 

DEBILITY  AND  WASTING. — It  sometimes  happens  that 
a dog  is  observed  to  gradually  become  weak,  and  to  waste  in  flesh 
without  any  apparent  cause.  In  such  cases  give  a dose  of  the 
Podophyllin  Pills  every  second  or  third  night  till  three  doses  have 
been  administered  ; 10  to  60  drops  of  Easton’s  Syrup,  in  water,  twice 
or  three  times  a day,  after  food,  will  also  be  productive  of  good. 
Add  to  the  diet  some  raw  lean  meat  three  times  a day,  with  a dose  of 
pepsin  porci  sprinkled  over  each  portion,  and  carefully  look  for  any 
symptoms  of  divergence  from  health  which  may  indicate  the  cause  of 
the  trouble. 

DESTRUCTION  OF  DQGS.-It  is  often  necessary  to 
destroy  dogs  that  have  become  so  crippled  or  injured  as  to  make 
cure  veiy  doubtful ; and  in  most  litters  of  puppies  there  are  some 
so  puny  or  so  wanting  in  the  characteristics  of  the  breed  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  reared.  In  the  latter  case  it  is  most  humane  to 
destroy  such  as  are  not  wanted  as  soon  after  they  are  born  as 
possible  ; but  even  when  a mesalliance  has  taken  place,  one  at  least 
of  the  puppies  should  be  left  with  the  dam,  unless  one  or  more  foster 
pups  of  pure  blood  can  be  substituted.  For  destroying  young  puppies 
there  is  no  more  convenient  or  less  painful  method  than  drowning ; 
while  for  mature  dogs  a teaspoonful  of  Scheele’s  prussic  acid  will 
cause  instantaneous  death.  In  giving  it,  the  mouth  of  the  dog 
should  be  held  open  and  upwards,  and  the  acid  poured  well  back  on 
the  tongue.  The  very  greatest  care  is  however  necessary  in  dealing 
with  a drug  of  such  potency ; and  it  would  be  highly  dangerous  to 
life  if  any  of  it  were  spilled  over  a cut  or  wound.  At  the  Dogs’ 
Home,  Battersea  Park,  London,  where  large  numbers  of  dogs  have 
to  be  destroyed,  a lethal  chamber,  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Kicliardson, 
is  used.  In  this  chamber  a number  of  dogs  are  placed,  and 
death  is  soon  produced,  unconsciousness  to  pain  being  immediate. 
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DEW  CLAWS,  once  regarded  in  fanciers’  circles  as  the  in- 
heritance of  a few  favoured  breeds,  are  now  generally  voted  as  useless 
appendages  whose  removal  is  desirable.  They  should  he  taken  off 
when  the  pups  are  with  the  dam,  and  this  can  be  easily  done  with 
a pair  of  strong  scissors.  If  left  till  the  dog  is  older,  they  are  liable 
to  bleed  profusely,  and  the  pain,  of  course,  is  greater.  In  such  a 
case,  the  wound  produced  by  the  excision  should  be  at  once  well 
saturated  with  Friar’s  balsam.  If  it  is  thought  well  to  remove  the 
nail  only,  that  can  he  done  by  pulling  it  out  with  a pair  of  nippers. 

DIABETES  is  characterised  by  an  abnormal  flow  of  urine,  caused 
by  derangement  of  some  of  the  assimilative  organs ; when  long 
established  it  produces  great  emaciation  and  weakness.  The  treat- 
ment consists  in  giving  first  a few  doses  of  a mild  purgative,  such  as 
the  Podophyllin  Pills.  To  allay  the  thirst  which  is  always  present 
in  diabetes  give  twice  a day  5 to  30  drops  of  phosphoric  acid, 
largely  diluted  with  water,  and  to  strengthen  the  system  2gr.  to 
5gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron  twice  a day  in  water.  If  the  excessive  flow 
of  urine  continues  after  this  treatment,  resort  must  be  had  to  opium, 
iodine,  alum,  oak-bark,  or  its  preparations.  The  following  bolus 
may  prove  useful  in  such  cases  : 

Astringent  Bolus  for  Diabetes. — Take  gallic  acid,  ldr.  ; powdered 
alum,  ldr.  ; powdered  opium,  12gr.  ; gum  sufficient  to  form  a 
mass ; divide  into  twenty-four  pills.  Dose  for  a 201b.  dog,  one 
twice  a day.  Where  the  animal  is  weak  and  the  appetite  impaired, 
lgr.  of  quinine  may  be  added  to  each  pill. 

DIARRHCEA.— This  disease  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
and  more  particularly  in  young  puppies  and  in  old  and  overfed 
dogs.  It  generally  exists  as  a result  of  indigestion  brought  on  by 
improper  feeding.  The  practice  of  leaving  stale  food  from  one  meal 
to  another  is  a common  cause  of  diarrhoea,  which  may  be  classed  as 
acute  and  chronic.  In  the  acute  form  there  is  much  looseness  of  the 
bowels,  frequently  accompanied  or  preceded  by  copious  vomiting  of 
acrid,  offensive  matter;  while  the  evacuations  are  loose,  watery, 
and  offensive.  If  not  checked,  it  soon  produces  excessive  weakness, 
and,  especially  in  puppies,  is  the  cause  of  great  mortality.  In  the 
chronic  state  the  disease  is  slower  in  its  progress  and  longer  in  its 
duration.  It  may  be  set  up  by  a diseased  liver  and  excess  of  bile ; 
or  it  may  be  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels.  A by  no 
means  uncommon  cause  is  the  abuse  of  calomel  and  other  mercurials, 
these  being  “ specifics  ” with  many  persons  for  all  dog  diseases. 
Diarrhoea  often  finishes  up  the  work  of  distemper,  and  this  is  so  in 
most  cases  where,  as  too  frequently  happens,  mercurials  have  been 
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relied  on  as  a cure  for  that  disease.  Worms  are  also  a common 
cause  of  diarrhoea,  and  when  these  exist  the  nature  of  the  discharge 
is  variable,  frequent  and  small  in  quantity,  sometimes  lumpy, 
followed  by  gelatinous,  glairy  matter,  and  often  frothy  and  covered 
with  small  air-bubbles.  Exhalations  from  accumulations  of  filth, 
especially  in  low-lying,  damp,  badly  drained  and  badly  ventilated 
kennels,  also  cause  diarrhoea. 

In  treating  diarrhoea  it  is  often  of  considerable  advantage  to  give 
a mild  purge,  to  remove  the  irritating  cause.  Castor  oil  is  very 
suitable ; and  if  there  is  evidence  of  much  pain  attending  the 
disease,  a dose  of  laudanum  may  be  added.  10gr.  to  60gr.  of 
carbonate  of  bismuth,  given  dry,  twice  or  thrice  a day  upon  the 
tongue,  is  also  very  useful.  So  is : prepared  chalk,  Jjoz. ; chlorodyne, 
ldr. ; solution  of  gum  tragacanth,  loz.  ; water  to  8oz.  Of  the 
latter  a dessertspoonful  to  a tablespoonful  should  be  given  three 
or  four  times  a day.  If  the  case  is  not  particularly  severe,  but 
obstinate,  then  give  Joz.  to  loz.  three  times  a day  of — tincture  of 
rhubarb,  loz. ; tincture  of  opium,  2dr. ; peppermint  water,  to  6oz. 
Another  remedy  in  diarrhoea  which  very  rarely  fails  to  check  it  if 
the  patient  at  the  same  time  receives  proper  attention  in  other 
respects,  is : 

Astringent  Anodyne  Mixture  for  Diarrhoea. — Take  prepared  chalk, 
3dr.  ; aromatic  confection  (powder),  2dr.  ; powdered  gum  acacia, 
ldr.  ; tincture  of  opium  (laudanum),  loz.  ; oil  of  cassia,  6 or  8 
drops ; tincture  of  catechu,  3dr.  ; spirit  of  sal  volatile,  2dr.  ; water 
sufficient  to  make  8oz.  The  powders  must  be  rubbed  very  finely  in 
a mortar,  the  oil  of  cassia  with  them ; the  water  must  be  gradually 
added,  and  the  whole  should  form  a smooth  mixture.  The  tinctures 
should  be  added  in  the  bottle.  Of  this  mixture  the  dose  will  be 
from  a half  to  two  teaspoonfuls  for  puppies,  and  one  tablespoonful 
for  20lb.  dogs,  given  every  three  or  four  hours,  as  long  as  the  purg- 
ing continues.  The  bottle  must  be  well  shaken  before  measuring 
the  dose. 

For  convenience  of  form,  the  following  mixture  may,  under  some 
circumstances,  be  preferred,  as  it  keeps  well  and  is  in  less  compass  : 

Astringent  Anodyne  Drops. — Take  spirit  of  camphor,  2dr. ; lauda- 
num, £oz.  ; spirit  of  sal  volatile,  2clr.  ; tincture  of  catechu,  loz.,  mix. 
Dose,  from  20  drops  to  a teaspoonful  in  water  every  three  or  four 
hours,  if  required. 

If  the  diarrhoea  is  very  persistent,  and  accompanied  by  blood, 
inject  twice  a day  into  the  rectum  2gr.  to  5gr.  of  sulphate  of  copper 
with  15  to  60  drops  of  tincture  of  opium,  in  4oz.  of  water.  If 
this  does  not  check  it,  then  give  £gr.  to  igr.  of  sulphate  of  copper 
increasing  the  dose  to  lgr.  with  £gr.  to  lgr.  of  powdered  opium. 
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The  diet  must  be  very  carefully  regulated  all  through  the  disease. 
All  milk  given  should  be  slightly  thickened  with  arrowroot.  Such 
light  and  easily-digested  food  as  well-boiled  oatmeal,  rice,  or  arrow- 
root  should  be  given,  with  milk  or  beef-tea ; and  if  the  patient  refuse 
to  feed,  a little  should  be  given  with  a spoon  or  a drencher  every  two 
or  three  hours.  When  the  dog  is  very  weak,  add  a little  port  wine 
to  the  food ; instead  of  plain  water,  give  rice  or  barley-water  to  drink, 
In  the  case  of  bitches  suckling,  the  diet  must  be  changed,  a dose 
of  castor  oil  given,  and  the  Astringent  Anodyne  Mixture  in  small 
doses. 

It  is  most  important  that  rigorous  cleanliness  should  be  observed. 
All  discharges  should  be  immediately  removed,  and  the  animal  kept 
clean  by  sponging  with  lukewarm  water  if  necessary,  while  disinfec- 
tants should  be  sprinkled  about.  The  patient  should  also  be  kept 
warm,  and  left  as  quiet  and  undisturbed  as  possible. 

DIPHTHERIA.—  Dogs,  it  is  held  by  some  veterinarians,  are 
liablejto  this  alarming  and  fatal  disease.  A case  is  on  record  where 
the  disease  was  communicated  to  a dog  which  had  the  remains  of  food 
given  to  it  that  had  been  partaken  of  by  a child  suffering  from 
diphtheria.  I have  no  advice  to  offer  as  to  treatment  in  such  cases. 
The  slightest  suspicion  of  diphtheria  suggests  isolation,  redoubled 
attention  to  sanitary  measures,  and  the  immediate  calling  in  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  It  seems  reasonable  that  if  man  can  communi- 
cate this  disease  to  the  dog,  on  the  other  hand  the  dog  may  be  a 
medium  for  carrying  the  contagion  from  place  to  place ; and  it  has 
often  occurred  to  me  that  great  danger  lurks  in  the  practice  of  allow- 
ing ownerless  dogs  to  prowl  about  the  streets,  picking  up  their  living 
in  the  gutters  and  from  refuse-heaps.  May  they  not  in  this  way 
carry  the  contagion  of  many  virulent  diseases  ? 

DISLOCATIONS.— Displacements  of  the  joints  are  not  un- 
common, the  hip  being  most  often  dislocated,  but  they  also  occur  with 
the  shoulder,  knee,  stifle,  elbow,  and  toes.  Some  dislocations  are 
accompanied  by  fracture,  adding  greatly  to  the  difficulty  of  treat- 
ment ; and  even  in  simple  dislocations  the  reduction  of  them  should 
be  entrusted  to  a veterinary  surgeon,  whose  knowledge  of  anatomy 
and  experience  in  operations  of  the  kind  would  enable  him  to  perform 
it  more  readily,  and  with  the  least  possible  pain  to  the  dog ; indeed, 
dogs  under  such  operations  have  now,  as  a rule,  anaesthetics  ad- 
ministered. Where  professional  aid  cannot  be  obtained,  the  person 
proposing  to  reduce  the  luxation  should  first  examine  and  determine 
in  what  direction  the  bone  is  parted  from  its  socket ; for  instance,  in 
dislocation  of  the  hip,  the  head  of  the  thigh-bone  is  generally  carried 
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upwards  and  backwards,  so  much  so  that  the  direction  is  ap- 
parent to  the  eye,  as  the  injured  side  is  thereby  made  higher,  and  it 
can  he  also  readily  felt.  The  assistant  should  hold  the  dog  round 
the  loins  steady  in  one  position,  whilst  the  operator,  taking  hold  of 
the  dislocated  limb  above  the  stille-joint,  must  retract  the  thigh 
bone  downwards  and  forwards.  The  same  principle  must  guide 
similar  operations  for  the  reduction  of  dislocation  of  other  joints. 
It  will  be  evident  that  rest  will  be  needed,  and  much  exercise  cannot 
be  safely  allowed  for  some  time.  There  is  always  a disposition  to 
repetition  of  dislocation. 

DISTEMPER. — This  is  the  malady  of  dogs  most  general  and 
fatal,  and  with  the  exception  of  rabies  the  most  dreaded.  When  first 
discovered  in  France,  from  which  country  we  imported  it,  it  was  and 
is  still  named  distemper,  yet  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  that  the 
name  is  unhappily  chosen,  as  being  too  indefinite  for  correct  applica- 
tion to  a disease  marked  by  such  varying  phases.  The  term  is 
used  very  loosely;  and  if  a horse  has  the  “ strangles,  ” a pig  the 
“measles,”  or  the  cattle  are  suffering,  no  matter  from  what — foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  pleuro-pneumonia,  or  rinderpest,  this  convenient 
word  is  forced  into  service,  and  made  to  do  duty  for  all.  Distemper 
is  also  known  as  the  “ dog-ill  the  Scotch  term  for  it,  “snifters,” 
is  to  a certain  extent  better,  as  graphically  conveying  to  the  mind 
one  important  feature  of  the  disease,  namely,  the  snifting  noise — 
half  cough,  half  sneeze — made  by  the  dog  in  his  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
the  matter  which  accumulates  in  the  nostrils ; but  that  term  is  too 
limited  to  adequately  describe  a disease  which  has  been  well  called 
“ the  scourge  of  the  kennel,’"'  and  which  assumes  so  many  forms  and 
complications  that  it  has  been  well  called  the  Protean  malady. 

The  exact  date  when  this  disease  first  appeared  in  England  is  not 
certain,  but  probably  it  was  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  or  the  end  of  the  seventeenth.  Gervase  Markham, 
who,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  wrote  copiously  about  dogs, 
borses,  and  their  diseases,  does  not  mention  it  by  name,  or  describe 
it ; and  Nicholas  Cox,  in  “ The  Gentleman’s  Kecreations,  ” published 
1677,  is  also  silent  about  it,  although  he  refers  to  madness,  swelling 
in  the  throat,  mange,  formica,  otc.,  the  last  being  what  we  now 
call  canker  of  the  ear.  That  the  disease  was  recognised  on  the 
Continent  before  it  was  in  this  country  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  referred  to  by  French  writers  of  sporting  books  at  a period 
earlier  than  any  of  our  own  writers  have  noticed  it,  and  considering 
how  contagious  it  is,  the  presumption  is  that  it  was  brought  from 
France  through  imported  dogs.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  now  a 
firmly  established  disease  among  us,  and  one  that  up  to  recent  years 
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had  not  received  the  amount  of  scientific  attention  its  importance 
deserved.  Nearly  every  gamekeeper  and  kennelman  believes  himself 
possessed  of  an  unfailing  cure  for  it ; hut  those  who  know  most  of 
its  versatile  character  and  dangerous  complications  are  the  most 
cautious  in  prognosticating  a cure,  and  the  most  careful  in  watching 
the  altering  symptoms,  and  varying  their  treatment  to  meet  the 
individual  case. 

Distemper,  when  first  observed,  appeared  as  an  occasional  epi- 
demic ; and  no  doubt  it  still,  to  a considerable  extent,  sustains  that 
character,  raging  in  certain  districts  whilst  other  parts  of  the 
country  are  comparatively  free.  But  I do  not  think  it  is  now  so 
markedly  epidemic  as  formerly ; in  fact,  it  may  be  said  to  be  general 
and  perennial,  always  existing  more  or  less  all  over  the  country;  and 
this  is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  vastly  increased  intercourse 
between  dogs  from  great  distances  brought  together  by  the  numerous 
shows  held.  It  is  well  known  that  distemper  breaks  out  in  numbers 
of  kennels  after  some  shows,  especially  those  that  are  prolonged, 
and  where  puppy  classes  are  encouraged ; in  fact,  each  one  of  these 
shows,  as  at  present  regulated,  may  be  described  as  a centre  from 
which  disease  is  disseminated  to  all  quarters.  The  spread  of 
distemper  is  also  now  well  provided  for  by  the  immense  traffic 
in  dogs,  these  animals  by  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  changing 
hands  every  week,  being  sent  to  and  fro  between  all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  often  in  railway  dog  boxes  constructed  apparently  so 
as  best  to  insure  the  healthy  occupant  becoming  infected  with  the 
ailment  of  his  diseased  predecessor,  while  that  end  is  further  secured 
by  the  dirty  state  in  which  the  boxes  are  frequently  kept.  Occasion- 
ally, too,  distemper  is  imported  by  ferrets  suffering  from  the  disease. 

Young  dogs — those  in  their  puppyhood,  that  is  to  say,  under 
twelve  months  old — are  most  subject  to  distemper;  but  the  disease 
attacks  dogs  of  mature  age.  As  a general  rule,  one  attack  gives 
immunity  from  a subsequent  one,  yet  there  are  instances  of  dogs 
suffering  a second  time,  and  Blaine  says  even  a third  time.  A good 
many  instances  have  come  under  my  own  observation  confirmatory 
of  this  view,  and  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice  it  because  the 
popular  belief  is  that  a dog  never  has  distemper  more  than  once. 

It  is  a very  common  opinion  that  certain  breeds  of  dogs  are 
peculiarly  liable  to  this  disease,  but  it  is  not  the  special  inheritance 
of  any  one  or  two  varieties  : the  whole  domesticated  race  of  dogs 
suffer  from  it.  Fatality  under  distemper  is  not  a question  of  breed, 
but  of  constitution,  as  that  has  been  affected  by  a more  or  less  arti- 
ficial life,  and  a forced  and  unnatural  system  of  breeding.  It  is  the 
highly -bred  dog,  not  the  mongrel,  that  is  apt  to  suffer  most  severely  ; 
and  this  would  be  far  more  manifest  were  it  not  for  the  contrast  in 
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care  and  attention,  in  housing,  feeding,  etc.,  between  the  two.  No 
doubt  in-and-in  breeding,  and  breeding  for  certain  artificial  or  fancy 
points,  generation  after  generation,  weaken  the  constitution,  and 
make  dogs  more  likely  to  succumb  to  distemper.  The  dainty- 
feeding  pup,  the  pot-bellied,  and  the  ricketty  are  the  sort  that  most 
frequently  die,  and  that  irrespective  of  breed. 

Equally  common  is  the  impression  that  it  is  an  absolute  necessity 
of  dog  life  that  each  animal  should  suffer  from  this  disease.  But  it 
is  not  so ; many  never  pass  through  the  trying  ordeal.  Still,  it  is 
quite  a wise  thing  to  inquire  before  buying  a young  dog  whether  he 
has  been  “through  distemper.” 

Causes  of  Distemper. — These  may  be  said  to  divide  themselves 
into  the  immediate  and  remote,  the  evident  and  the  obscure ; but 
then  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  “ the  eye  sees  only  that  which 
it  brings  with  it  the  power  of  seeing  ” ; and  a cause  self-evident  to 
the  veterinary  pathologist  would  by  no  means  be  apparent  to  the 
casual  observer.  The  disease  has  now  been  so  long  established  in 
our  kennels  that  there  appears  to  be  an  hereditary  tendency  in  some 
strains  to  it ; but  this  predisposition  must  be  encouraged  by  some 
generating  cause,  although  so  slight  that  it  would  not  affect  another 
in  which  the  disease  was  not  inherent.  Badly  drained  and  ill-venti- 
lated kennels,  and  especially  if  added  to  these  conditions  there  is  a 
want  of  thorough  cleanliness,  are  the  natural  homes  of  distemper. 
Exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  bad  or  injudicious  feeding,  whether  poor 
food  or  excess  of  it,  predispose  to  it,  as  it  often  follows  on  common 
colds  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  and  other  organs,  the 
immediate  result  of  such  treatment.  Contagion  is,  however,  the 
only  cause.  Distemper  being  a specific  disease  it  cannot  originate 
spontaneously ; it  is  due  to  a specific  virus.  Spontaneous  origin,  no 
matter  to  what  applied,  is  an  absurdity. 

I leave  the  above  standing  in  this  edition,  because  it  fairly 
represents  the  state  of  knowledge  and  belief  concerning  distemper 
when  this  book  was  first  published  over  twenty  years  ago.  Indeed,  I 
might  say  that  the  errors  in  it  are  given  with  an  unwillingness  of 
consent,  and  an  evident  strong  bias  in  favour  of  some  specific  “ gene- 
rating cause,”  although  the  nature  of  that  cause  was  unknown  to 
me.  My  mistake  was  the  mistake  of  the  time — the  veil  had  not 
been  lifted,  which,  now  removed,  reveals  to  us  the  true  and  only 
cause  of  distemper. 

At  the  time  I wrote,  and  since,  veterinarians  of  eminence  wrote  to 
the  same  effect.  Professor  Law  says,  “ change  of  climate,  teething, 
and  contagion  are  the  causes.”  Professor  J.  Woodroffe  Hill  says, 
“contagion,  badly-drained  and  ill-ventilated  kennels,  exposure  to 
damp  and  cold,  insufficient  feeding,  poor  food,  over-feeding  (particu- 
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larly  with  flesh),  and  too  little  exercise  ” — also  “ oftentimes  it  is 
undoubtedly  self-generating.”  Moore,  M.R.C.V.S.  (Homoeopathist), 
says,  “ undoubtedly  contagious.  . . The  most  frequently  exciting 

causes  are  exposure  to  damp  and  cold,  and  whatever  produces  debility 
of  the  system,  such  as  rickets,  mange,  catarrh,  etc.”  I might  quote 
many  other  writers  to  the  same  effect.  Let  us  consider  seriatim  the 
causes  to  which  distemper  has  been  attributed. 

Self -generation  or  Spontaneous  Origin. — The  idea  of  the  spontaneous 
origin  of  disease  is  dead  to  the  scientific  mind — it  was  never  more 
than  a euphemism  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  blunt  expression  “ignorance; 
sheer  ignorance,  sir,”  for  it  comes  natural  to  man  to  let  himself  down 
easy  when  he  does  not  sit  sure.  Out  of  nothing,  nothing  comes,  is  a 
truism,  and  when  we  speak  of  spontaneous  origin,  whether  of  a plant 
or  a disease,  we  really  mean  that  so  far  the  cause  is  undiscovered  by 
us.  The  number  of  diseases  under  that  category  are  rapidly  becom- 
ing fewer,  and  will  ultimately  disappear  before  the  advancing  light 
of  Science ; and  most  fortunately  so,  for  when  the  cause  of  disease 
is  known,  its  prevention  is  much  easier  than  its  cure  when  established. 

Contagion. — This  is  the  sole  cause  of  distemper.  But  it  is  necessary 
that  we  should  have  a clear  idea  of  what  we  mean  by  contagion.  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  most  wide-spread  notion  of  contagion  is  not 
expressed  in  the  two  words  “ bad  smells,”  some  going  a step  farther 
and  holding  a general  opinion  that  bad  smells  create,  or  are  associated 
with,  contagion.  But  this  is  not  so ; the  dirty,  ill-drained,  ill-venti- 
lated kennel  tends  to  lower  the  vitality  of  its  inmates,  and,  as  a 
consequence,  their  power  of  resisting  any  disease  by  which  they  may 
be  attacked,  and  at  the  same  time  it  affords  good  harbourage  for  the 
preservation  of  the  germs  of  various  diseases.  So  in  respect  to  cold 
and  damp ; exposure  to  these  produce  evil  results,  but  not  the  specific 
disease  we  call  distemper. 

Again,  teething  although  causing  some  amount  of  fever  and 
derangement  of  functional  organs,  has  no  other  connection  with 
distemper  than  the  accident  of  their  frequent  and  simultaneous 
presence ; and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  assumption  of  in- 
testinal worms  as  a cause.  We  have  to  realise  that  contagion  is 
something  actually  in  being,  though  outside  the  ken  of  our  unaided 
senses,  and  not  a mere  figure  of  speech  representing  the  unknown. 
To  our  aid  has  come  the  science  of  bacteriology,  and  to  its  fore- 
most students,  M.  Pasteur  and  Dr.  Koch,  with  their  increasing 
number  of  followers,  we  are  indebted  for  the  knowledge  that  such 
diseases  as  rabies,  anthrax,  diphtheria,  distemper,  etc.,  are  each  due 
to  the  presence  of  a distinct  bacterium,  or  microbe ; and  by  contagion 
we  mean  the  transmission  of  these  from  a diseased  to  a healthy  body, 
whether  direct  or  by  means  of  an  intermediary.  I do  not  know 
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whether  the  microbe  of  distemper  lias  been  so  minutely  observed  as 
to  be  individualised  by  form  and  size,  but  it  has  been  isolated,  and 
Sir  Everett  Millais  has  succeeded  in  cultivating  it  artificially,  so 
that  puppies  can  be  infected  as  easily  as  by  inoculating  them  with 
discharged  matter  from  a diseased  dog ; and  we  may  look  with  confi- 
dence to  a time  near  at  hand,  when  an  attenuated  virus  of  distemper 
so  cultivated  may  be  used  to  produce  a mild  attack  in  puppies  which 
will  shield  them  from  contracting  the  disease  in  the  natural  way, 
and  presei-ve  them  from  the  disastrous  and  highly  fatal  effects  of  this 
scourge  of  our  kennels. 

Preventive  Measures. — There  is  no  specific  preventive  at  present; 
the  true  prophylactic  we  look  for  in  the  system  of  inoculation  with 
attenuated  virus,  just  referred  to ; and  the  aim  of  the  breeder  should 
be  to  have  pups  fortified  against  its  attacks  by  a robust  constitution- 
This  is  to  be  attained  by  breeding  only  from  healthy  parents,  of 
proper  age,  and  not  too  closely  related.  From  the  birth  mother  and 
pups  should  be  well  fed  and  nourished,  and  kept  under  proper  sani- 
tary conditions.  The  dog,  being  a carnivorous  animal,  more  or  less 
meat  seems  almost  a necessity  of  health  to  him ; but  in  the  artificial 
life  he  leads,  much  less  than  his  inclinations  would  dictate  is  required, 
and  excessive  feeding  would  be  more  likely  to  predispose  to  distemper 
than  to  prevent  it. 

Vaccination  has  been  advocated  as  a preventive  of  distemper,  but 
has  been  proved  worthless. 

Dog  shows  are  the  most  prolific  of  all  sources  for  the  spread  of 
distemper,  and  as  these  are  ostensibly  held  for  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  pure  breeds,  it  behoves  those  who  organise  and  manage 
them  to  take  every  possible  precaution  against  the  propagation 
of  this  destructive  malady.  The  disinfection  of  the  benches,  etc., 
after  each  show,  which  has  been  adopted  for  the  last  few  years,  has 
not  proved  sufficient.  Exliibitors  should  be  required  to  declare  the 
dog  exhibited  free  from  distemper,  and  that  for  a given  time  he  has 
not  been  in  contact  with  a diseased  dog.  It  seems  probable  that 
visitors  to  shows  having  dogs  at  home  suffering  from  distemper, 
may  carry  the  contagion  with  them  and  if  the  supposition  is  correct, 
it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  evil  in  any  other  way  than  by  impressing 
on  the  minds  of  all  the  danger  of  so  doing,  and  that  is  necessarily  a 
difficult  'and  slow  process.  One  prolific  cause  of  distribution  of  the 
distemper  germs  at  shows  is  to  a great  extent  under  control  of  the 
management.  Instead  of  employing  attendants  got  together  at 
random,  and  such  as  are  connected  with  dogs  kept  under  question- 
able sanitary  conditions,  a staff  should  be  carefully  selected,  and 
these  men  should  wear  uniforms  of  washable  material,  and  be  each 
confined  to  one  section  of  the  exhibition. 
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The  preventive  measures  for  the  home  kennels  are  avoidance  of 
contact  between  diseased  dogs  and  your  own.  Before  introducing  a 
new  tenant  to  your  kennels,  place  it  in  quarantine  for  three  weeks. 
When  one  or  more  dogs  are  seized  with  distemper,  isolate  them  from 
the  healthy  ones.  If  one  person  has  to  attend  to  all,  let  the  patients 
be  visited  last;  use  washable  overclothes,  change  the  boots,  and 
disinfect  the  hands  with  Sanitas,  Jeyes,  or  eucalyptus  on  leaving 
the  diseased  dogs. 

General  Symptoms. — The  symptoms  in  distemper  present  very  con- 
siderable variation,  according  to  the  particular  local  complications 
which  are  developed ; they  are  also  dependent  on  the  severity  of  the 
attack,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  disease  progresses.  As  a 
rule,  the  first  observable  symptoms  are  great  lassitude  and  dulness 
shown  in  the  eyes,  in  a disinclination  to  play  or  exercise,  in  a decided 
preference  for  warmth,  the  dog  creeping  into  the  warmest  corner  or 
crouching  before  the  fire,  and  in  the  general  languor  that  appears  to 
benumb  the  dog’s  energies  like  the  incubus  of  a nightmare  ; so  that 
the  hitherto  lively  dog,  instead  of  jumping  with  delight  at  his 
master’s  call,  merely  replies  with  a spiritless  wag  of  the  tail  and  a 
dismal  woe-begone  look.  Loss  of  appetite  is  an  invariable  symptom, 
and  feverishness  succeeds,  as  shown  by  the  hot,  dry  nose,  accom- 
panied by  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  shivering ; considerable  thirst  is 
frequently  present,  the  bowels  are  generally  deranged — sometimes 
relaxed,  sometimes  constipated — the  urine  is  scanty  and  highly 
coloured,  the  coat  usually  rough  and  staring,  retching  and  vomiting 
often  occur,  a thin,  watery  discharge  from  the  nose  and  eyes  sets  in, 
accompanied  by  a scarlet  hue  of  the  membranes,  and  the  eyes  appear 
unusually  sensitive  to  light.  A short,  dry  husky  cough  and  snift- 
ing  or  sneezing  occur,  especially  when  the  animal  is  brought  into 
the  open  air.  The  discharge  from  eyes  and  nose  (sometimes  the  first 
sign  of  the  disease  observed  by  the  owner)  gradually  becomes  more 
purulent,  sticking  in  the  nostrils  and  glueing  the  eyelids  together, 
especially  in  the  morning,  causing  the  dog  much  annoyance  in  that 
way,  but  still  more  by  obstructing  respiration,  when  his  constant 
efforts  to  clear  the  nostrils  produce  that  peculiar  noise  which  has 
earned  for  the  disease  the  popular  name  of  “snifters.”  In  many 
cases  the  eye  is  seriously  affected.  A small  white  speck  may  be 
observed,  which  gradually  widens  and  deepens  until  an  ulcer  is 
formed ; and  although  the  eye  may  protrude,  and  the  whole  appear- 
ance give  the  impression  that  the  sight  is  lost,  yet  as  the  disease  sub- 
sides the  eye  gradually  returns  to  its  natural  condition.  The  symp- 
toms are  not  in  every  case  so  clearly  marked,  and  the  disease  may 
have  gone  on  for  a few  days,  or  a week,  unnoticed,  or  it  may  have 
been  mistaken  for  a common  cold.  There  is,  however,  one  invariable 
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and  unmistakable  feature  of  distemper,  which  distinguishes  it  from 
any  of  the  diseases  with  which  it  might  otherwise  be  confounded, 
and  that  is  the  very  rapid  loss  of  flesh  and  strength  which  takes 
place — a strong,  fat  dog  being  in  many  cases  reduced  in  a week  or  so 
to  a mere  skeleton,  scarcely  able  to  move  about.  Such  are  the  general 
symptoms  of  an  ordinary  attack  of  distemper  in  its  earlier  stages, 
some  or  all  of  which  may  be  observed  in  a more  or  less  marked 
degree.  In  a mild  attack,  and  even  in  severer  ones,  with  proper 
treatment,  these  untoward  conditions  gradually  abate,  and  restora- 
tion to  health  takes  place.  On  the  other  hand,  even  with  the  best 
of  care  and  the  most  judicious  treatment,  there  are  cases  in  which 
dangerous  complications  of  disease  in  the  head,  chest,  or  bowels 
arise,  requiring  the  utmost  attention,  prompt  measures,  and  skilful 
management.  In  all  cases  of  distemper  a flannel  coat  should  be 
placed  upon  the  animal. 

Abdominal  Distemper. — When  the  bowels  are  the  subject  of 
serious  attack ; that  is,  if  violent  diarrhoea  or  dysentery  supervene, 
or  if  “the  yellow's”  make  their  appearance  (for  slight  derange- 
ment of  the  liver  is  almost  invariable)  this  is  often  aggravated,  if 
not  produced,  by  the  abuse  of  powerful  and  unsuitable  drugs.  When 
these  have  been  resorted  to,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  by  people 
ignorant  of  their  nature  and  properties,  and  given  by  the  rule  of 
thumb,  the  poor  dog’s  case  is  indeed  perilous,  for  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle  with  the  most  dangerous  and  insidious  enemy  to  canine  life, 
another  foe  appears  to  finish  up  the  work  of  death  wrell  begun.  In 
such  cases,  violent  diarrhoea — the  evacuations  consisting  of  a thin 
watery  matter,  undigested  food,  or  black  pitchy  faeces  mixed  with 
blood — generally  comes  on  when  the  disease  has  lasted  a wreek  or  ten 
days,  and,  unless  checked  by  proper  treatment  in  its  earlier  stages, 
almost  invariably  proves  fatal.  The  best  treatment  in  such  cases 
has  been  given  under  Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery.  If  the  dog  has 
been  constipated  previous  to  the  attack  of  distemper,  and  no  heed 
has  been  taken  of  his  condition,  it  is  very  likely  to  result  in  the 
“ yellows.”  This  condition  is  denoted  by  the  yellow  appearance  of 
the  eyes,  gums,  lips,  etc.,  and  in  severe  cases  of  the  whole  skin — 
more  particularly  observable  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  ears,  inside 
the  thighs,  and  on  the  belly — the  urine  is  strongly  tinged  wdth  yellow 
and  the  discharge  from  the  bow'els  is  unnatural  in  colour  and 
offensive.  Fuller  treatment  is  given  under  the  head  of  Jaundice. 

Chest  Distemper.  — In  all  cases  the  respiratory  organs  are 
more  or  less  affected,  and  the  disease  seems  to  extend  to  all  the 
mucous  membranes  ; .and  when  the  more  important  organs  of  respira- 
tion— the  lungs,  etc. — are  attacked,  it  is  called  chest  distemper.  In 
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these  cases  the  breathing  is  quicker  and  becomes  painful,  the  cough 
is  deeper  in  sound,  harsher,  and  evidently  more  painful,  and  the 
pulse  is  raised  very  much  from  the  normal,  100  to  101F. , to  from  105F. 
to  106F.  The  dog  should  in  this  case  be  kept  warm,  and  have  a 
comfortable  bed,  but  not  stifled  with  clothing  or  by  the  atmo- 
sphere of  an  unventilated  room,  for  pure  fresh  air  is  an  absolute 
necessity  to  recovery.  If  the  throat  is  sore,  which  the  hoarse,  husky 
bark  will  show,  relief  may  be  given  by  the  electuary  prescribed  for 
Bronchitis,  and  by  blistering  the  throat  or  applying  poultices. 
Large  hot  poultices  to  the  sides,  frequently  changed  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  heat,  prove  beneficial,  and  the  general  treatment  afterwards 
alluded  to,  and  that  prescribed  under  Bronchitis,  or  Inflam- 
mation of  the  Lungs,  should  be  adopted. 

Head  Distemper. — When  the  head  is  the  seat  of  the  local 
disease  in  distemper,  it  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  what  is  known  as 
a “distemper  fit,”  and  is  a sure  sign  of  congestion  or  inflammation 
of  the  brain  or  its  membranes ; this  is  also  shown  by  the  greatly 
increased  heat  of  the  whole  head,  and  the  bloodshot  appearance  of 
the  eyes,  which  in  such  cases  are  painfully  sensitive  to  light.  If  the 
inflammation  be  not  reduced,  a succession  of  fits  generally  follows,  in 
one  of  which  the  dog  dies. 

The  teeth  being  generally  furred,  they  should  be  cleansed  by  a 
piece  of  tow  which  has  been  dipped  in  a weak  solution  of  Condy’s 
Fluid.  The  eyes  should  be  sponged  with  the  following  lotion  : 
boracic  acid,  lscr.  ; distilled  water  to  6oz.  The  following  mixture  is 
useful : salicine,  2dr.  ; tincture  of  gentian,  ^oz.  ; water  to  6oz.  The 
salicine  must  be  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  a teaspoonful  to  a table- 
spoonful given  three  times  a day. 

Concentrated  Cooling  Lotion. — Take  powdered  sal  ammoniac,  4oz.  ; 
boiling  water,  i pint ; strong  acetic  acid,  £ pint ; methylated  spirit, 
4oz.  Dissolve  as  much  as  possible  of  the  sal  ammoniac  in  the  boil- 
ing water  by  rubbing  in  a mortar,  and  the  residue  with  the  acetic 
acid,  adding  the  spirit  to  the  stock  bottle  when  the  solution  is  cold. 
In  using  this  a large  wineglassful  must  be  mixed  with  a pint  of  cold 
water,  and  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  unremittingly  applied  to 
the  head  by  a cloth  for  several  hours,  care  being  taken  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  eyes. 

When  fits  are  frequent  or  severe,  6gr.  of  bromide  of  potassium 
given  to  a dog  of  201b.  will  often  afford  relief ; but  it  is  seldom  that 
the  dog  recovers  from  attacks  of  this  natui'e. 

Simple  Distemper. — In  mild  attacks,  or  what  may  be  called 
“simple  distemper,”  hygienic  measures,  good  nursing,  and  careful 
dieting  are  often  all-sufficient  to  see  the  patient  through.  The 
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following,  however,  is  a capital  mixture  : tincture  of  cinchona  co., 
loz.  ; liquor  cinchonae  flav.,  £dr.  ; aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia,  £oz.  ; 
water  to  8oz.  Dose,  a dessertspoonful  to  a tablespoonful.  It  is  often 
however,  of  benefit,  even  in  the  mildest  attacks,  to  give  a mild  dose 
of  aperient  medicine.  When  the  matter  from  the  eyes  and  nose  is  at 
all  thick  and  sticky,  resort  should  be  had  to  the  steaming  recom- 
mended for  Coryza. 

Pustular  Eruption  in  Distamper. — The  skin  in  distemper, 
especially  inside  the  thighs,  on  the  chest,  and  on  the  belly,  is  often 
covered  with  a pustular  eruption,  discharging  a thin  mattery  sub- 
stance tinged  with  blood,  and  this  forms  into  scabs.  As  the  pustules 
break,  the  exuded  matter  should  he  carefully  wiped  off  with  a soft 
rag  or  sponge,  dipped  in  tepid  water  containing  a small  quantity 
of  Condy’s  Fluid.  This  eruption  of  pimples  is  often  a favourable 
sign,  hut,  on  the  other  hand,  it  appears  at  a stage  of  the  disease 
when  the  dog  has  become  greatly  weakened ; and,  whilst  giving 
the  distemper  mixture  to  aid  in  throwing  out  this  poison  from  the 
system,  the  patient  should  also  have  tonics  and  as  much  strengthen- 
ing food  as  the  stomach  'will  hear.  This  phase  of  the  disease  is 
oftenest  seen  when  the  liver  and  bowels  have  been  attacked. 

Sequels  of  Distemper. — Occasionally  during  the  attack  of  dis- 
temper, hut  generally  as  a sequel  to  it,  either  paralysis  or  chorea, 
called  “the  twitches,”  or  “the  trembles,”  appears.  These  require 
special  treatment,  and  are  referred  to  under  their  respective 
headings. 

Having  attempted  as  plainly  as  possible  to  describe  the  various 
symptoms  of  this  disease,  and  the  complications  which  often 
attend  it,  I will  now  endeavour  to  point  out  what  experience  has 
taught  me  to  he  the  most  successful  treatment.  To  enumerate  the 
popular  cures  for  this  disease  would  occupy  much  space  for  little 
profit.  Mercury,  in  one  form  or  another,  figures  largely  in  the 
list,  particularly  calomel  and  Ethiop’s  mineral ; the  former  is  a 
very  dangerous  dnig,  and  the  cause  of  great  mortality  among  dogs 
and  the  latter  an  almost  inert  preparation.  Emetics,  too,  are 
widely  popular  and  grossly  abused ; hut  nearly  every  locality  has 
its  own  specific.  In  addition,  we  have  those  wonderful  nostrums, 
never  known  to  fail,  which  are  palmed  on  and  purchased  by  a too 
credulous  public.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  tell  anyone  who 
has  watched  the  progress  of  this  disease  in  his  own  dog,  that  an 
infallible  specific  for  distemper,  with  its  varied  and  dangerous  forms, 
is  not  likely  to  he  speedily  met  with. 

The  dog-owner  who  has  puppies  growing  up  should  always  be 
on  the  look-out  for  distemper,  and,  on  its  first  symptoms,  address 
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himself  to  its  treatment,  for  in  this,  as  in  other  things,  a stitch  in 
time  saves  nine.  As  the  disease  appears,  the  dog  must  be  taken 
in  hand,  and  his  comfort  seen  to.  In  many  cases  a mild  emetic  of 
ipecacuanha  wine  or  antimonial  wine  may  be  given,  for  these  are 
often  beneficial  when  judiciously  used,  although  detrimental  when 
abused,  as  emetics  often  are.  The  bowels,  as  well  as  the  stomach, 
should  be  emptied,  and  for  this  purpose  we  must  be  guided  in  our 
choice  of  drugs  by  the  constitutional  strength,  age,  and  general 
state  of  the  dog.  For  very  delicate  animals  a laxative  of  olive  oil 
or  linseed  oil  answers  best,  while  stronger  ones  may  have  castor  oil 
or  the  Mild  Purge ; but  when  die  dog  is  strong  enough,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  breeds,  I have  not  found  anything  so  suitable  as 

Compound  Podophyllin  Pills.—  Take  podophyllin,  6gr.  ; compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  30gr.  ; powdered  rhubarb,  48gr.  ; extract  of 
henbane,  36gr.  ; mix  and  divide  into  twenty -four  pills.  The  dose 
for  a 201b.  puppy  is  one  pill,  and  it  is  advisable  to  give  warm 
broth  after  the  pill  to  assist  in  its  action. 

As  soon  as  the  bowels  have  been  freely  acted  on,  begin  with 
the  following  mixture,  giving  a dose  of  it  regularly  every  four 
or  six  hours  as  long  as  any  feverish  or  inflammatory  symptoms 
exist : 

Distemper  Mixture. — Take  chlorate  of  potash,  2dr.  ; Mindererus’ 
spirit,  loz.  ; sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  2dr.  ; tincture  of  henbane,  2dr.  ; 
water,  2£oz.  Dissolve  the  potash  in  the  water,  and  add  the  other 
ingredients.  The  dose  for  a 20lb.  puppy  of  six  months  old  is  a 
tablespoonful,  and  it  should  be  given  in  some  additional  water. 
In  cases  of  fits,  when  the  head  seems  affected  and  there  is  partial 
blindness,  or  twitchings  of  the  limbs,  etc. , ad,d  the  following  to  the 
Distemper  Mixture,  and  do  not  alter  the  dose : Tincture  of 
aconite,  18  drops ; solution  of  strychnia  (British  Pharmacopoeia), 
18  drops.  Gradually  increase  the  dose  of  these  two  drugs  in  the 
mixture,  until  in  a week  three  times  the  above  dose  is  given. 

No  remedy  will  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  unremitting  care 
and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  attendant — in  fact,  good,  sensible 
management  and  nursing  are  more  than  half  the  battle.  The 
patient  should  be  in  a warm,  dry,  and  well-ventilated  place  where 
plenty  of  fresh  air  is  admitted  without  draught.  A bed  of  hay  is 
very  suitable  under  these  circumstances,  as  it  is  warm  and  soft  and 
easily  changed  without  disturbing  the  patient  much,  rest  being 
very  essential.  The  most  scrupulous  cleanliness  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  and  must  be  strictly  attended  to  ; all  discharges  should 
be  at  once  removed,  and  the  extremities  and  any  sores  or  eruptions 
on  the  body,  belly,  or  thighs  should  be  lightly  sponged  with  warm 
water  containing  a little  Condy’s  Fluid  or  other  disinfectant.  The 
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place  where  the  dog  is  lodged  should  also  be  kept  sweet  by  the  nse 
of  disinfectants. 

The  water  given  to  drink  should  be  first  boiled  and  allowed  to  get 
cold ; the  diet  must  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  the  dog  drenched 
with  liquid  food  if  he  refuse  to  eat.  Well  boiled  oatmeal  and  milk, 
or  strong  beef-tea,  or,  if  the  dog  be  purged,  boiled  wheaten  flour  or 
arrowroot,  with  milk  and  port  wine,  form  a suitable  diet,  as  it  is  first 
of  all  important  to  keep  up  the  patient’s  strength.  Much  solid 
food  is  not  advisable,  and,  indeed,  a distemper  patient  will  seldom 
take  it.  I have  found  great  benefit  from  giving  pups  at  short 
intervals  small  quantities  of  chopped  up  raw  lean  meat,  beef  or 
mutton,  and  when  \ ery  low  indeed  a little  weak  brandy  and  water, 
followed  by  the  meat ; or  Brand’s  solid  Extract  of  Meat  given  as  a 
pill,  where  the  appetite  is  gone  and  there  is  great  weakness,  null 
rouse  the  patient  and  induce  him  to  take  more  food,  by  which  his 
strength  is  kept  up.  Tonics  may  also  be  given  alternately  -with 
the  Distemper  Mixture. 

Simple  Tonic. — Disulphate  of  quinine,  12gr.  ; tincture  of  gentian 
and  syrup  of  orange,  each  6dr.  ; diluted  sulphuric  acid,  10  drops ; 
mixed,  and  a teaspoonful  given  to  20lb.  pups.  Easton’s  syrup  is  a 
good  tonic  after  distemper  (10  to  60  drops  twice  a day,  in  water, 
after  food). 

Even  after  the  more  violent  symptoms  have  abated  and  the  disease 
appears  to  have  passed  off,  it  is  still  necessary  to  use  caution.  Many 
a valuable  dog  has  been  lost  by  taking  him  out  to  exercise  too  soon 
after  distemper,  a very  slight  exertion  sometimes  causing  a relapse, 
which  in  many  cases  proves  fatal,  the  whole  strength  of  the  dog 
having  been  wasted  in  contending  with  the  first  attack.  The 
owner,  therefore,  must  not  be  in  a hurry,  patience  and  nourishing 
diet,  with  the  daily  use  of  the  Tonic  Pills , which  should  now  be  had 
recourse  to,  will  bring  their  own  reward.  The  increase  in  the  food 
should  be  gradual,  and,  in  addition  to  the  Tonic  Pills,  cod-liver  oil 
is  of  great  benefit  in  restoring  the  dog  to  health  and  strength  ; but 
any  special  weakness  inherited  from  distemper  must  be  specially 
dealt  with. 

DIZZINESS.— See  Vertigo. 

DOCKING. — Though  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination  this  can 
be  called  a disease,  yet  it  not  infrequently  happens  that  puppies  suffer 
not  a little  from  the  operation  being  clumsily  performed.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  docking  is  quite  unnecessary  and  is  merely  done 
in  deference  to  the  dictates  of  a stupid  Fashion.  A very  common 
impression  prevails  that  the  only  correct  way  of  docking  a dog  is 
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by  biting  off  the  tail.  Nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  or  more 
disgusting.  If  docking  is  performed  at  all,  it  should  be  by  means 
of  a pair  of  sharp  scissors,  and  within  a week  or  a little  more  of  the 
birth  of  the  pups. 

DROPSY. — This  is  an  unnatural  accumulation  of  water  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  as  in  water  on  the  brain,  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  dropsy  of  the  skin,  and  dropsy  of  the  belly  ; and  it  is  the  last- 
named  to  which  the  dog  is  most  liable.  Dropsy  is  generally,  if  not 
always,  the  result  of  some  other  debilitating  disease,  and  especially 
of  inflammatory  disorders ; but  it  may  also  be  brought  on  by  un- 
suitable diet,  or  by  the  abuse  of  drastic  purgatives.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  shows  a new  danger  has  sprung  up,  as  dogs  are  too  often 
kept  on  them  benches  to  the  suppression  of  the  discharge  of  the 
excretions,  which  is  a recognised  cause  of  inducing  dropsy.  Dropsy 
of  the  belly  need  not  in  the  bitch  be  mistaken  for  pregnancy,  for  in 
the  latter  the  teats  enlarge  with  the  belly,  which  is  altogether 
firmer,  and  does  not  droop  until  just  before  whelping,  while  the 
puppies  can  be  felt  through  the  abdominal  walls.  In  dropsy 
the  belly  is  more  pendulous  and  baggy,  the  back  is  arched,  and  the 
water  moves  readily  under  pressure ; the  dropsical  animal,  too,  is 
generally  poor  in  flesh  and  harsh  in  coat.  The  medicines  principally 
employed  in  dropsy  are  iodine,  iron,  and  other  mineral  tonics,  with 
digitalis  and  diuretics ; 5 to  15  drops  of  benzoate  of  ammonium, 
or  1 to  3 drops  of  oil  of  juniper,  with  5 to  20  drops  of  tincture  of  nux 
vomica,  in  water,  three  times  a day,  are  also  useful  in  treating  the 
disease  which,  however,  is  always  best  left  to  a veterinary  surgeon. 

DYSENTERY  is  a serious  disease.  It  is  due  to  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowel,  and  is  accompanied  by 
ulceration  and  haemorrhage  (bleeding).  The  most  fruitful  causes  are 
obstinate  diarrhoea,  the  action  of  irritant  poisons,  the  inhalation  of  foul 
air,  and  in  hot  climates  the  result  of  excessive  heat  and  eating  putrid 
meat.  The  primary  symptoms  are,  hot  nose  and  dry  mouth,  loss  of 
appetite,  usually  more  or  less  pain,  as  shown  by  restlessness  and 
crying  out  on  pressure  being  applied.  At  this  stage,  constipation  and 
sickness  are  often  present.  Afterwards  the  bowels  operate  and  the 
evacuations  are  most  disagreeable,  and  tinged  with  blood ; or  blood 
may  be  passed  alone.  If  ulceration  has  taken  place,  pus  (matter)  may 
also  be  voided,  the  animal  rapidly  sinks,  and  the  faeces  and  other 
discharge  come  awray  involuntarily. 

The  first  object  in  treating  these  cases  should  be  to  allay  the 
pain  when  present.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  administering  10 
to  60  drops  of  tincture  of  opium.  To  check  the  diarrhoea  give 
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2 drops  of  creasotum,  made  into  a pill  with  crumbs  of  bread, 
three  times  a day ; or  5gr.  to  15gr.  of  tannic  acid  with  lgr.  of 
powdered  opium  twice  a day.  Into  the  rectum  should  be  injected 
from  2gr.  to  5gr.  of  sulphate  of  copper  with  15  to  60  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium,  in  4oz.  of  water.  If  this  does  not  check  the 
dysentery,  then  give  Jgr.  to  |gr.  of  sulphate  of  copper,  increasing 
to  lgr.,  with  |gr.  to  lgr.  of  powdered  opium. 

The  food  should  consist  of  beef-tea,  with  the  white  of  egg,  and 
weak  milk  and  water  thickened  with  arrowroot.  The  animal  must 
be  kept  warm,  and  the  anus  and  hair  about  the  part  thoroughly 
cleansed,  while  the  sanitary  arrangements  must  be  as  perfect  as 
possible. 

DYSPEPSIA.— See  Indigestion. 


E. 

EAR,  CANKER  OP. — This  disease  is  usually  divided  into 
“ internal  canker  ” and  “ external  canker.”  Internal  canker  consists 
of  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  passage  to  the 
ear,  which  runs  on  to  ulceration  and  suppuration ; when  of  long 
standing  a blackish  offensive  discharge  takes  place  and  accumulates 
in  the  passage,  and  on  examination  the  interior  of  the  ear  will  be 
found  to  be  red  and  inflamed.  The  dog  thus  suffering  may  be 
observed  frequently  scratching  his  ear  with  his  paw,  holding  his  head 
on  one  side  and  giving  it  a violent  shake,  as  though  to  empty  some- 
thing out  of  the  ear ; and  the  pain  and  irritation  arising  from  the 
disease  cause  him  to  rub  and  shake  his  head  constantly  and  violently, 
whereby  the  flaps  of  the  ears  get  bruised,  ulcerations  form,  and  the 
tips  become  obstinately  sore.  The  inflammation  existing  in  the 
interior  lining  membrane  extends  itself  to  the  outside  through  the 
constant  shaking  and  scratching,  and  external  canker  is  also  estab- 
lished. It  is  not  an  uncommon  belief  that  canker  of  the  ear  is 
confined  to  water  dogs.  This  error  arises  no  doubt  from  the  fact 
that  water  spaniels  and  others  of  that  class,  from  their  exposure, 
are  most  likely  to  get  water  lodged  in  their  ears,  the  shaking  and 
pawing  to  get  rid  of  which  frequently  sets  up  the  inflammation, 
ending  in  canker.  The  tears  and  scratches  received  from  briars  and 
thorns  in  working  close  coverts,  if  not  attended  to,  may  also  set  up 
external  canker  of  the  ear.  The  insinuation  of  wet  and  dirt,  and 
the  accumulation  of  hardened  wax  in  the  ear-passage,  are  no  doubt 
causes,  and  are  especially  likely  to  produce  baneful  results  where  a 
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bad  system  of  kennel  management  co-exists.  But  in  the  interests 
of  my  canine  friends  I •would  ask  whether  there  is  not  another  frequent 
and  needless  cause  ? — whether  men  do  not  often  produce  it  who, 
instead  of  correcting  their  dogs  by  the  legitimate  means  of  the 
voice  and  the  whip,  resort  to  the  cruel  practice  of  “ lugging?” 

External  canker  often  exists  as  a consequence  of  inflamma- 
tion, ulceration,  or  suppuration  of  the  internal  passage.  There  is 
a kind  of  mangy  affection  of  the  ears  which  is  altogether  different, 
but  which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  it ; in  these  cases  the 
edges  of  the  ears  become  dry,  hot,  and  scaly,  and  the  hair  falls  off, 
but  this  is  in  many  cases  really  mange,  and  must  be  so  treated. 
There  are  cases  where  the  whole  of  the  external  ear  becomes  swollen 
and  tender,  and  the  flap  thickened  and  filled  with  fluid  between 
the  skin  and  the  cartilage  gristle.  In  such  cases  it  is  not  unusual  to 
lance  them  and  press  out  the  matter  formed ; but  a far  more  successful 
method  is  to  insert  a tape  seton  in  the  inside  of  the  ear  from  above 
downwards  to  the  flap.  The  tape  should  be  moved  now  and  again 
to  allow  the  fluid  to  escape,  and  the  ear  should  be  frequently  washed 
with  warm  water  so  that  the  openings  made  by  the  seton  do  not 
become  blocked.  When  the  discharge  ceases,  the  tape  can  be  cut  out, 
and  the  wounds  dressed  night  and  morning  with  boracic  acid  ointment 
or  white  naphthol  ointment. 

In  the  general  treatment  of  canker  of  the  ear  the  first  thing  is  to 
remove  any  exciting  cause  that  may  exist,  such  as  dirt  or  hardened 
wax,  and  this  can  be  best  done  by  carefully  washing,  and  if  need  be, 
syringing  the  ears  with  lukewarm  water ; and,  in  the  case  of 
hardened  wax,  pouring  in  a few  drops  of  almond  or  olive  oil.  The 
bathing  will  in  itself  assuage  the  pain  and  irritation,  and  all  the 
parts  that  can  be  got  at  should  be  afterwards  carefully  dried  with  a 
soft  cloth.  There  are  many  applications  recommended  for  canker  of 
the  ear,  and  endless  nostrums  advertised  to  cure  it  in  a single  day 
all,  or  nearly  all,  are  preparations  of  lead,  zinc,  or  silver. 

Silver  and  Zinc  Lotions. — A solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  recom- 
mended by  many ; the  strength  should  be  from  4gr.  to  6gr.  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  to  loz.  of  water.  Or  a sulphate  of  zinc  lotion  may 
be  made  as  follows  : Take  sulphate  of  zinc,  12gr.  ; wine  of  opium, 
ldr.  ; water  sufficient  to  make  lioz.  of  lotion. 

I prefer  the  following  preparation  to  anything  I have  tried  : 

Lead  Liniment. — Take  Goulard’s  Extract  of  Lead,  loz.  ; glycerine 
and  carbolic  acid,  Joz.  ; finest  olive  oil,  4Ioz.  Mix  the  first  two 
named,  and  add  the  oil  gradually,  rubbing  together  in  a mortar. 
The  bottle  must  be  well  shaken  before  the  liniment  is  used. 

All  of  these  preparations  are  used  in  a similar  manner — namely,  by 
placing  the  dog’s  head  flat  on  a form,  or  on  the  knee  of  the  person 
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who  holds  him,  and  then  pouring  a little  into  the  ear-passage, 
holding  the  dog  in  the  same  position  for  a minute  or  two,  until  the 
liquid  finds  its  way  into  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  preparation 
should  also  be  applied  freely  to  all  the  external  sores.  If  there  be  no 
dark  and  offensive  discharge  from  the  ear,  the  carbolic  acid  and 
glycerine  may  be  omitted  from  the  lead  liuiment ; and  I may  here 
observe  that  I mean  that  article  to  be  of  the  strength  ordered  in  the 
British  Pharmacopoeia,  viz. , 1 part  pure  carbolic  acid  in  5 parts  pure 
glycerine. 

Another  treatment  for  internal  canker  is  to  syringe  the  ear  once 
a day,  or  night  and  morning,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  case, 
with  1 part  of  spirit  of  wine  and  20  parts  of  lukewarm  water. 
Allow  the  dog  to  shake  his  head  afterwards  to  remove  the  superfluous 
fluid,  then  dry  the  ear  thoroughly  with  cotton-wool,  rolled  upon  the 
end  of  a probe  or  pointed  stick.  Several  pieces  of  wool  will  be 
necessary.  When  the  ear  is  perfectly  dry,  introduce  into  the  cavity 
finely  powdered  boracic  acid,  seeing  that  it  reaches  the  bottom.  In 
some  cases  that  do  not  yield  to  this  treatment,  powdered  iodoform 
can  be  used  in  place  of  the  boracic  acid.  If  any  of  the  sores  outside 
look  “angry,”  scrape  with  a knife  a little  bluestone  into  fine 
powder  and  dust  them  with  it ; or,  after  bathing  and  drying  nicely, 
touch  them  with  a point  of  lunar  caustic.  It  will  be  of  advantage, 
in  treating  canker  of  tire  ear,  to  give  the  dog  a purgative,  and  in 
many  severe  and  stubborn  cases  the  administration  of  the  Fever 
Mixture  for  a few  days  after  the  purgative  will  be  of  great  benefit. 
The  diet  must  be  light,  and  consist  partly  of  boiled  green  vege- 
tables. 

Many  of  the  best  writers  on  dog  diseases  recommend  a cap  to  be 
worn  by  the  dog  in  external  canker  of  the  ear  to  prevent  the  flapping 

and  consequent  irritation  and  in- 
jury to  the  tips  of  the  ear-  from  the 
violent  shaking  of  the  head,  but 
so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  I am 
of  opinion  that  it  does  more  harm 
than  good.  But  those  who  wish 
to  try  a cap  (Fig.  11)  can  readily 
make  one  with  a piece  of  canvas  of 
sufficient  length  to  reach  round  the 
dog’s  head,  having  twro  pieces  of 
tape  nmning  through  a hem  at 
each  side  lengthwise,  wherewith  to 
Fig  ll.  Ear-Cap  for  Injured  Dog.  draw  the  cap  tight  round  the  dog’s 

neck  behind  the  ears,  and  again, 
just  above  the  eyes,  tying  them  underneath. 
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EAR,  PARASITIC  CANKER  OF.-In  the  summer  of 
1S91,  Mr.  A.  J.  Sewell,  M.li.  C.Y.S.,  called  my  attention  to  a 
parasite  he  had  found  in  the  ear  of  a dog  suffering  from  canker,  and 
he  subsequently  published  a description  of  it  in  the  Kennel  Gazette , 
with  drawings  accurately  representing  the  creature  as  I saw  it  under 
his  microscope.  Mr.  Sewell  named  the  parasite  Psoroptes  aurieularis 
canis,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  an  independent  and  original  discovery 
on  his  part.  The  parasite  would,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
previously  known,  and  is  not  a Psoropt  but  a Simbiot — two  creatures 
it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  this  book  to  say  are  remarkably 
alike.  They  differ  from  the  mites  of  mange  in  not  burrowing  or 
tunnelling  galleries  under  the  skin,  but  live  in  colonies  on  the  sur- 
face, and  the  skin  lining  the  passage  into  the  ear  being  thin  and 
soft,  they,  by  their  bites,  cause  great  irritation,  and  produce  the 
dryish  brown  discharge  which  most  dog-owners  must  have  observed 
in  cases  of  canker.  Mr.  Sewell  describes  these  parasites  as  “ running 
about  the  skin  and  along  the  hairs  in  the  ear,  at  a fairly  rapid  rate.  ” 
They  do  not  live  on  the  skin  of  the  body,  or  even  extend  their 
wanderings  to  the  flap  of  the  ear.  Mr.  Sewell’s  prescription  for  the 
destruction  of  these  parasites  is  : Ointment  of  nitrate  of  mercury 
(strong  citron  ointment),  ldr. ; oil  of  sweet  almonds,  loz. ; mixed — 
to  be  applied  with  a camel-hair  pencil,  or  a few  drops  poured  into 
the  ear.  The  mild  citron  ointment  of  the  chemist  is  much  the  same. 
Whichever  is  selected,  it  should  be  used  when  freshly  made. 

EAR,  POLYPUS  IN  THE.-Polypi  sometimes  occur  in 
the  lining  membrane  of  the  external  meatus,  and  their  removal  is 
always  best’ left  to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

EAR,  WAX  HARDENING  IN  THE— In  this  case  warm 
water  injections  are  often  useful ; afterwards  the  ear  should  be  care- 
fully dried,  the  dog’s  head  laid  flat  on  one  side,  and  a little  oil  of 
sweet  almonds  poured  into  the  cavity.  This  should  be  done  daily 
until  the  wax  is  softened  and  discharged.  Or  the  ear  may  be  syringed 
■with  1 part  spirits  of  wine  and  20  parts  lukewarm  water.  After- 
wards dry  it  with  cotton-wool  rolled  round  a probe  or  piece  of 
pointed  stick. 

ECZEMA  (Red  Mange).  — Eczema  differs  from  mange  in  being 
non-contagious ; it  is  constitutional,  and  is  not  caused  by  parasites, 
as  is  mange  proper.  It  may  be  general  or  local,  and  consists  of  an 
eruption  of  minute  vesicles ; these  discharge  an  acrid  fluid,  and 
often  coalesce.  The  skin  has  a scarlet  appearance,  often  becomes 
wrinkled,  and  is  frequently  completely  denuded  of  hair,  while  there 
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is  excessive  lieat  or  inflammation.  The  redness  of  skin  often  appears 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and  when  the  dog  is  supposed  to  be  well. 
The  causes  are  various,  and  my  experience  is  that  all  dogs  are  alike 
liable  to  it,  although  Hill  and  other  writers  say  that  sporting  dogs 
are  particularly  subject  to  it.  It  may  arise  from  chafing,  cold  and 
wet,  irritation  due  to  parasites,  or  the  use  of  unsuitable  applica- 
tions to  the  skin.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  cases  are,  however, 
referable  to  constitutional  disturbances — indigestion,  and  disorders  of 
the  liver,  bowels,  kidneys,  etc.  In  such  cases  the  elements  of  the 
food  are  not  assimilated,  the  whole  internal  system  suffers,  and 
Nature  uses  the  skin  to  throw  off  the  objectionable  matter;  hence 
the  eruptions  which  follow. 

Whatever,  then,  causes  disorder  of  the  stomach,  liver,  or  bowels, 
may  produce  these  eczematous  forms  of  skin  disease.  Improper  and 
overfeeding  are  common  causes,  but  I believe  the  commonest  of  all 
to  be  worms.  These  parasites  disturb  the  functional  organs  and 
prevent  their  assimilation  of  the  food. 

To  produce  a healthier  state  of  the  blood,  the  following  mixture 
may  be  given  with  advantage  : Epsom  salts,  loz. ; liquor  arseni- 
calis,  ldr. ; tincture  of  ginger,  2dr. ; water  to  6oz.  Dose,  a dessert- 
spoonful to  a tablespoonful  night  and  morning  after  food.  To  allay 
the  irritation,  dress  the  animal  all  over  with  olive  oil,  1 pint ; and  oil 
of  tar,  2oz.  ; while,  if  the  disease  is  obstinate,  add  4oz.  of  sulphur. 
Wash  off  and  repeat  if  necessary  at  the  end  of  a week. 

Bitches  during,  or  just  after  the  constitutional  excitement  of 
oestrum,  or  lieat,  often  suffer  from  eczema.  There  may  be  an 
inherited  tendency  to  the  disease,  but  that  is  simply  a likeness  in 
constitution.  Eczema  is  not,  properly  speaking,  an  hereditary 
disease ; and  in  almost  every  case  it  may  be  traced  to  one  of  the 
direct  causes  named.  See  Blotch. 

ENTERITIS.— See  Bowels,  Inflammation  of. 

EPILEPSY.  — Most  of  our  domestic  animals  are  subject  to 
this,  and  among  stock  owners  in  general  it  is  known  as  the  “ falling 
sickness.”  Dogs  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it.  Epilepsy  is  charac- 
terised by  sudden  loss  of  sensation,  a violent  convulsive  action  of 
the  muscles  of  both  the  body  and  limbs,  champing  of  the  jaws, 
and  emission  of  froth  from  the  mouth.  As  the  tongue  is  apt  to  get 
cut  by  the  involuntary  action  of  the  jaws,  not  infrequently  the 
froth  gets  tinged  with  blood  ; this  adds  to  the  fears  of  those  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  from  unfounded  alarm  that  the 
dog  may  be  mad  many  a poor  animal  is  destroyed.  See  Fits. 
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ERYTHEMA. — Dogs  occasionally  become  the  subject  of  this 
disease,  which  is  superficial  inflammation  of  the  skin.  Usually  it 
is  not,  however,  a serious  matter,  though  at  times  very  obstinate. 
The  skin  peels,  and  leaves  the  part  tender  and  sore.  The  mouth  is 
frequently  the  seat  of  the  disease  (boarhounds  are  particularly  liable), 
and  the  skin  finally  becomes  wrinkled.  A purgative  should  be  ad- 
ministered and  the  parts  bathed  with  a saturated  solution  of  boracic 
acid  lotion  (it  is  non-poisonous) ; or  a little  bran  water  is  useful,  and 
to  this  may  be  added  a pinch  of  bicarbonate  of  soda. 

EYEBALL,  PROTRUSION  OF.-It  sometimes  occurs  in 
fighting  that  the  eyeball  is  forced  out  of  its  socket,  and  the  lid, 
contracting,  prevents  its  return.  A veterinary  surgeon  should  at 
once  be  sent  for,  and  in  the  meantime  the  eye  should  be  bathed  with 
lukewarm  water ; this  wi  1 1 tend  to  keep  the  muscles  relaxed,  and 
facilitate  the  returning  of  the  eyeball. 

EYE,  DISEASES  OF. — Accidents  to  the  eye  are  not  un- 
common, such  as  scratches  by  a cat,  or  injuries  from  a blow  or  in 
fighting.  In  such  cases  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  bathe  the  injured 
organ  with  warm  water  for  half-an-hour  or  so  to  reduce  the  swelling 
and  inflammation  which  follow.  A good  eye  lotion  is  made  with : 
Boracic  acid,  lsc.  ; distilled  water,  to  6oz.  If  the  injury  is  great,  a 
veterinary  surgeon  should  be  allowed  to  deal  with  it,  but  otherwise 
the  constant  application  of  ldr.  of  Goulard’s  Extract  of  Lead,  ioz. 
of  wine  of  opium,  and  h pint  of  distilled  water,  two  or  three  times 
a day,  will  probably  be  sufficient.  See  Amaurosis,  Cataract, 
Ophthalmia,  Haw,  Enlargement  of,  and  Iritis. 

Cloudiness  and  White  Specks.— These  follow  inflammation, 
and  seem  to  be  dependent  also  on  general  health.  Ulcers  also 
sometimes  form  and  leave  a round  whitish  spot.  This  should  be 
treated  by  applying  with  a feather  or  camel-hair  pencil  a solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver,  3gr.  to  6gr.  dissolved  in  loz.  of  distilled  water, 
twice  a day.  Another  useful  preparation  is  composed  of  yellow  oxide 
of  mercury,  lgr.  ; lard  or  vaseline,  ldr.  ; a small  piece  of  the 
ointment  should  be  inserted  in  the  eye  night  and  morning.  Also 
give  the  Tonic  Pills. 

EYELASHES,  TURNED  IN. — This  occasionally  occurs, 
and  the  eyelash  may  grow  right  across  the  pupil,  interfering  alike 
with  the  dog’s  comfort  and  his  vision.  In  ordinary  cases  simply 
snipping  with  the  scissors  is  effectual ; but  in  some  instances 
excision  and  cauterisation  of  the  part  are  necessary. 

F 2 
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EYELIDS,  INVERSION  OF  THE  LOWER  LID  OF. 

— When  this  is  met  with  in  dogs,  it  causes  serious  trouble,  ophthal- 
mia, etc.  An  operation  is  the  only  means  of  cure.  A piece  of  skin  is 
removed  below  the  eye,  and  a small  muscle,  which  is  responsible  for 
the  turning  in  of  the  eye,  is  severed.  The  small  wound  should  not 
be  sutured,  but  allowed  to  heal  under  a scab,  which  will  also  help  to 
pull  the  eyelid  outwards  and  slightly  downwards,  relieving  the  con- 
dition naturally.  This  operation  should  be  performed  by  a veterinary 
surgeon,  as  in  unskilful  hands  serious  mischief  might  arise. 

F. 

FALSE  JOINT.-Where  a limb  is  improperly  set,  or  the 
animal  is  in  an  unhealthy  condition,  false  joint  is  found.  It  is  the 
non-union  of  the  bone  by  the  usual  osseous  deposits.  Instead  of  this 
there  is  a fibrous  connection,  and  the  union  of  the  bones,  or  portion 
of  them,  is  much  as  if  they  had  been  united  by  a piece  of  india- 
rubber  ; the  two  pieces  of  bone  can  be  readily  moved , and  the 
limb  cannot  support  any  weight.  An  operation  is  often  attempted 
to  set  up  inflammation  of  the  part,  and  induce  osseous  or  bony 
deposits,  but  from  my  experience,  it  is  not  very  successful. 

FATNESS,  EXCESSIVE.  — A certain  amount  of  fat  is  not 
only  a sign  of  health,  but  also  desirable,  as  it  is  the  store  of  fuel  that 
Nature  lays  up  to  meet  future  exigencies ; but  an  excess  of  fat 
constitutes  a morbid  and  diseased  state  of  the  body.  Some  dogs  are 
prone  to  put  on  fat  even  when  on  a comparatively  meagre  diet,  and 
certain  breeds — pugs  and  most  varieties  of  spaniels — more  than  others. 
Tire  causes  are  confinement  and  want  of  exercise,  together  with 
an  over-abundance  of  food,  or  food  of  a quality  too  rich  in  fat- 
producing  materials. 

A common  effect  of  excessive  fat  is  to  set  up  skin  disease,  with 
discharge  therefrom,  which  is  Nature’s  means  of  ridding  the  system 
of  the  superfluous  matter.  Or  the  fat  accumulates  round  vital  organs, 
interfering  with  the  animal’s  respiration,  malting  the  breathing 
laboured,  wheezy,  and  asthmatical,  painful  to  the  sufferer,  which 
blows  and  pants  on  the  slightest  extra  exertion,  and  most  dis- 
tressing to  the  owner.  In  bitches  not  allowed  to  breed,  fat  ac- 
cumulates round  the  kidneys  and  ovaries ; the  heart  also  becomes 
surrounded  with  fat,  and  what  is  called  fatty  infiltration  or  fatty 
degeneration  ensues,  which  may  cause  sudden  death. 

The  treatment  consists  in  altering  the  diet.  Give  gradually 
poorer  food,  and  less  of  it,  and  at  the  same  time  by  degrees  increase 
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the  exercise,  so  that  the  consumption  of  fat  may  for  the  time  being 
exceed  the  supply  in  the  food.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  pre- 
disposition or  acquired  habit  of  body  is  too  strong  for  these 
measures,  in  which  case  a brisk  purgative  may  be  given  twice  a 
week,  and,  in  addition,  a dog  20lb.  weight  may  have  2gr.  of  iodide 
of  potassium  twice  a day,  in  water,  just  after  meals.  Bitches 
should  occasionally  be  allowed  to  breed  and  to  rear  at  least  one 
or  two  puppies. 

FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF  THE  HEART.—  See 

Heart,  Fatty  Degeneration  of. 

FEET,  SORE. — Dogs  that  travel  much  on  hard,  dry  roads,  as 
Dalmatians  often  do,  and  sporting  dogs  hunting  over  rough  ground^ 
short  stubble,  or  stumpy  heather,  are  apt  to  get  the  spongy,  elastic 
pads  of  the  feet  contused  and  worn  thin.  The  treatment  depends 
on  the  extent  of  the  injury.  If  merely  tender,  and  slightly  inflamed, 
bathe  with  cold  water,  and  afterwards  apply  freely  the  following  : 

Lotion  for  Sore  Feet. — Tincture  of  arnica  and  tincture  of  matico 
of  each  joz.  ; tincture  of  opium,  loz.  ; acetic  acid,  ioz.  ; water, 
enough  to  fill  a wine-bottle. 

Another  good  plan  is  to  steep  the  feet  for  ten  minutes  night  and 
morning,  in  Jeyes’  Fluid  (1  part  of  Jeyes’  to  40  parts  of  water),  or  in 
a saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid. 

If  the  case  is  severe,  first  apply  a poultice  of  half  bran  and  half 
boiled  turnips.  Sometimes  the  inflammation  is  great,  and  the  feet 
become  swollen,  hot,  and  painful,  so  that  the  dog  cannot  stand,  and 
the  general  health  suffers.  Feverishness  and  loss  of  appetite  reduce 
his  strength,  matter  forms  in  the  feet,  or  the  soles  slough  off.  In 
such  cases  linseed  meal  should  be  added  to  the  other  ingredients  of 
the  poultice,  and  a little  olive  oil  poured  over  its  surface.  The  dog 
should  have  a mild  aperient,  a dose  of  Fever  Mixture  three  or  four 
times  a day,  and  be  kept  on  a light  diet.  It  may  be  necessary,  for 
the  more  speedy  relief  of  the  dog,  to  let  the  matter  out  with  the 
lancet,  and  in  all  respects  these  cases  should  be  treated  as  ulcers. 
Dogs  long  confined  should  not  be  at  once  run  much  on  hard  roads  or 
worked  on  rough  ground,  but  their  feet  gradually  hardened  by  daily 
increased  exercise. 

FISTULA  IN  ANUS. — This  is  not  an  uncommon  disease  in 
pampered,  overfed  dogs.  Usually  it  presents  itself  as  an  opening  in 
the  side  of  the  anus,  and  extends  inwards  up  to  the  gut,  when,  of 
course,  it  can  be  seen  ; but  in  other  cases  there  is  no  external  open- 
ing. The  causes  are  constipation,  when  the  hardened  fteces  abrade 
the  surface  in  their  expulsion;  or  neglected  piles,  resulting  in 
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ulceration ; or  it  may  arise  from  a wound  inflicted  on  the  part.  The 
* symptoms  of  internal  fistula  are  : the  dog  drags  himself  along  the 
ground — though  that  is  also  done  when  worms  exist  in  the  intes- 
tines— and  the  voided  matter  is  very  offensive,  and  often  covered  or 
marked  with  blood  and  matter.  The  treatment  should  he  left  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  who  will  lay  the  sinus  open  and  apply 
remedies  to  set  up  healthy  action  and  close  it  up. 

FITS. — These  are  of  common  occurrence,  especially  in  puppies. 
Fortunately  those  that  are  of  a dangerous  and  fatal  character  are 
the  rarest.  They  often  cause  needless  alarm  ; hut  the  dog  suffering 
from  a fit  of  whatever  kind  is  not  an  object  to  be  frightened  at,  he  is 
rather  to  be  commiserated  with  and  helped,  and  this  requires  freedom 
from  the  common  fear  that  a dog  in  a fit  is  mad,  for  which  there  is 
no  just  reason.  Fits  are  of  many  kinds — apoplectic,  distemper, 
epileptic,  teething,  suckling,  and  those  due  to  worms.  Other  causes 
of  excitement  are  known  to  produce  fits. 

Apoplectic  Fits  are  caused  by  pressure  on  the  brain  from  dis- 
tended blood-vessels  or  effusion  of  blood.  The  subjects  of  attack  are 
generally  those  dogs  that  are  kept  in  idleness  and  over-fed,  and  the 
attack  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  the  animal  over -loading  the 
stomach  with  food  difficult  of  digestion.  The  symptoms  are  loud, 
laboured  breathing ; the  dog  lies  motionless  on  its  side  in  a state  of 
insensibility — there  is  no  frothing  at  the  mouth  or  champing  of  the 
jaws,  but  the  eyes  are  fixed  and  often  bloodshot.  Such  cases  are 
usually  fatal,  and  death  is  frequently  instantaneous.  Prompt  bleed- 
ing is  the  most  likely  means  of  saving  the  patient ; and  then,  as 
soon  as  sufficiently  recovered,  a strong  purge  should  be  given,  or 
clysters  administered.  Should  these  means  prove  successful,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  use  extreme  care  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  the  fit. 
The  dog’s  diet  must  be  carefully  regulated,  sufficient  healthful 
exercise  allowed,  or  compelled,  if  need  be,  and  occasional  doses  of 
cooling  medicine  given.  Apoplexy  in  the  dog  is  not  often  seen 
in  practice. 

Distemper  Fits  are  caused  by  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
brain,  and  often  prove  fatal. 

Epileptic  Fits  are  of  very  common  occurrence,  and  generally 
happen  when  the  dog  is  at  exercise — sometimes  in  the  case  of  pointers 
they  are  seized  when  on  the  point,  doubtless  from  the  undue  excite- 
ment produced.  When  the  dog  is  attacked,  he  is  first  observed  to 
tremble  on  his  legs,  and  on  trying  to  run  on  he  staggers  and  falls 
down  on  his  side,  frequently  uttering  a low  moan.  Struggling  to 
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his  feet  he  attempts  to  move,  only  to  repeat  the  fall,  when  he  lies 
stupefied  and  insensible.  The  legs  and  the  whole  muscular  system 
are  violently  convulsed,  the  dog  froths  at  the  mouth,  the  head  is 
violently  moved,  often  knocked  against  the  ground,  the  jaws  are 
champed  together,  and  sometimes  the  tongue  gets  lacerated  between 
the  teeth,  and  the  froth  from  his  mouth  becomes  tinged  with  blood  ; 
the  breathing  during  the  fit  is  laboured  and  irregular.  The  fit 
generally  lasts  several  minutes.  When  the  convulsions  have  sub- 
sided, the  dog  raises  his  head,  opens  his  eyes  with  a look  of  surprise, 
and  very  shortly  runs  about  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  treatment  during  an  epileptic  fit  is  to  gently  cany  the  dog  to 
a dry  place  where  there  is  some  soft  material  so  that  he  cannot 
hurt  himself  in  his  struggles.  As  soon  after  as  possible  give  him  a 
dose  of  the  Anti-spasmodic  Drops,  and  leave  him  quiet  in  a warm, 
comfortable  kennel.  Endeavour  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  fit. 
If  from  over-feeding,  reduce  the  diet  and  give  gentle  exercise,  and,  if 
need  he,  repeated  doses  of  cooling  medicine.  3gr.  of  bromide  of 
potash  for  a 20lb.  dog  twice  a day  in  water  for  a week  will  prove 
beneficial  to  dogs  predisposed  to  epilepsy. 

Suckling  Fits  are  produced  by  exhaustion  consequent  on  the 
bitch  having  too  many  pups  left  on  her.  She  lies  or  falls  down, 
breathing  heavily,  becomes  insensible,  and  is  frequently  much  con- 
vulsed. Remove  all  the  pups  but  one  or  two,  let  the  mother  have 
a generous  diet,  and  if  much  reduced  give  the  Concentrated  Tonic 
Mixture  for  a few  weeks,  or  the  Tonic  Fills. 

Teething  Fits  often  occur  during  the  cutting  of  the  first  teeth, 
but  more  frequently  when  the  permanent  ones  are  being  irrupted. 
Lancing  the  gums  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  but  as  a rule  a little 
opening  medicine  is  all  that  is  needed.  Convulsions  are  frequently 
present  in  these  fits,  as  also  in  those  due  to  worms. 

Fits  due  to  Worms. — When  these  parasites  are  the  producing 
cause,  that  fact  may  often  he  ascertained  by  examining  the  fieces 
voided  during  or  just  after  the  fit,  as  some  of  them  will  probably 
be  seen.  Or  the  presence  of  worms  may  be  determined  by  the 
symptoms  given  under  that  head. 

FLATULENCY  is  not  very  common  in  adult  dogs,  hut  oftener 
met  with  in  puppies.  It  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  indigestion. 
For  immediate  relief  the  treatment  should  consist  in  giving  to  a 
201b.  dog  half  a teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  a little 
milk ; or  give  a dose  of  castor  oil,  and  follow  with  ogr.  to  logr.  of 
carbonate  of  bismuth  three  times  a day  dry  upon  the  tongue.  For 
permanent  cure,  correct  the  indigestion.  See  Indigestion. 
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FLEAS.— See  Parasites,  External. 

FOLLICULAR  MANGE.— -See  Mange. 

FOUNDER  OF  THE  CHEST.— -See  Kennel  Lameness. 
FRACTURES.— -See  Bones,  Broken. 


G. 

GASTRITIS.— See  Stomach,  Inflammation  of. 

GATHERINGS.— -See  Abscess  and  Boils. 

GLASS  EYE.— -See Amaurosis. 

GLOSSITIS.— -Sec  Tongue,  Inflammation  of. 

GOITRE,  or  BRONCHOCELE. — This  term  is  applied  to  a 
swelling  or  lump  that  appears  on  the  front  part  of  the  neck,  known 
as  the  thyroid  gland.  It  is  soft  and  elastic  to  the  touch,  and  appears 
to  give  no  pain  except  when  it  increases  to  such  a size  as  to  interfere 
with  the  breathing.  It  is  especially  a disease  of  old  dogs,  although 
it  occurs  in  ill-fed  and  scrofulous  puppies.  The  treatment  consists 
in  applying  the  following  ointment  daily  till  the  swelling  disappears, 
and  in  giving  cod  liver  oil — a teaspeonful  to  a 201b.  dog  daily  for  a 
month  or  two ; or  iodide  of  potassii  m,  in  doses  of  2gr.  in  water,  and 
in  addition  a dose  of  Chemical  Food  tliree  times  a day.  If  abscesses 
form  -they  must  be  lanced.  Dogs  suffering  from  goitre  should  be 
extra  well  fed. 

Ointment  for  Goitre. — Take  iodide  of  potassium,  ldr.  ; lard,  7dr.  ; 
mix,  and  apply  as  directed  above. 

GUTTA  SERENA  is  an  Arabic  term  signifying  “ clear  drop,” 
and  is  in  reference  to  the  unnatural  clearness  and  brightness  of  the 
eye  in  tills  disease.  See  AMAUROSIS. 


H. 

H2EMATURIA  (Bloody  Urine).  — This  condition  is  met 
with  in  dogs,  and  is  the  result  of  calculi  situated  in  the  bladder, 
kidneys,  or  urethra.  These  foreign  bodies  cause  irritation  and 
inflammation,  and  also  injure  the  mucous  membrane,  producing 
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abrasions  and  superficial  bleeding,  the  blood  being  passed  with  the 
urine.  A blow  across  the  back  may  also  cause  it.  Upon  pressing 
the  dog’s  loins  pain  is  evinced,  and  there  is  also  a certain  amount 
of  irritation  caused  by  passing  the  urine.  Blood  is  sometimes  mixed 
with  the  latter,  or  it  may  be  passed  independently  of  it.  Give  10  to 
60  drops  of  liquid  extract  of  ergot  every  four  hours,  and  if  the 
urinary  passage  is  the  seat  of  the  injury,  inject  a weak  solution  of 
Condy’s  Fluid.  The  food  should  consist  for  a time  of  Bovril  or 
beef-tea,  with  egg  and  milk  to  drink.  Under  no  circumstances 
administer  a diuretic. 

HEMORRHOIDS.—  See  Piles. 

HARVEST  BUGS.— See  Parasites,  External. 

HAW,  ENLARGEMENT  OP.— The  haw,  or  third  eyelid, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  a fold  of  membrane  situated  at  the 
inner  corner  of  the  eye,  and  capable  of  expansion,  and  is  used  to 
sweep  across  the  globe  of  the  eye  to  cleanse  it  from  flies,  dirt,  or 
other  foreign  bodies  that  have  been  blown  in.  This  membrane, 
from  constitutional  causes,  or  from  blows,  or  the  irritation  from  ex- 
traneous matter  lodged  in  the  eye,  sometimes  becomes  inflamed  and 
enlarged,  interfering  with  the  sight  and  preventing  the  eyelids  from 
closing. 

The  treatment  consists  in  applying  astringent  lotions,  lunar 
caustic,  or  in  cutting  off  the  excrescent  growth,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

HEART,  FATTY  DEGENERATION  OF.— This  is 
perhaps  the  most  frequent  form  of  heart  disease  found  in  the  dog ; it 
is,  however,  seldom  diagnosed  during  life.  Upon  a post-mortem 
examination  it  is  observed  in  such  cases  that  the  fibres  of  the 
muscles  are  dotted  with  small  dark  spots  (these  are  globules  of  oil 
within  the  sheath  of  the  fibre),  and  the  heart-tissue  is  soft  and 
breaks  down  readily  under  the  finger. 

The  cause  may  arise  from  a general  malnutrition  of  the  system, 
or  from  senile  decay  (decay  due  to  old  age).  The  organ  is  not 
always  wholly  involved.  When  only  a part  is  affected,  it  is  due 
to  some  obstruction  causing  local  malnutrition.  The  symptoms 
during  life  are  not  very  pronounced,  though  the  animal  may  show 
unusual  fatigue  upon  slight  exertion,  and  the  pulse  is  irregular. 

HEART,  RUPTURE  OF. — This  has  been  noted  by  some 
writers,  but  the  cases  quoted  are  few. 
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HEART,  VALVULAR  DISEASE  OP.— This  is  a very 
fatal  form  of  heart  disease.  The  pulse  is  very  perceptibly  irregular 
and  feeble.  Upon  post-mortem  examination  the  valves  will  be 
found  thickened,  and  may  present  upon  their  surfaces  granulations, 
which  feel  under  the  finger  like  minute  particles  of  sand.  Treat- 
ment is  of  no  avail ; but  to  prevent  sudden  death,  all  undue  excite- 
ment should  be  avoided, 

HEAT,  PERIOD  OF.— See  (Estrum. 

HEPATITIS  (Inflammation  of  the  Liver).  — See 

Jaundice. 

HERNIA,  UMBILICAL.—  See  Navel  Hernia. 

HICCOUGH  arises  from  indigestion,  and  often  annoys  house 
pets  that  are  given  improper  food,  such  as  sweets,  etc.  A wineglass- 
ful of  lime  water  in  a tumblerful  of  milk  to  drink,  and  for  a 20lb. 
dog  lOgr.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  and  10  drops  of  sal  volatile  in  a 
tablespoonful  of  milk,  will  usually  prove  effectual. 

HOME  SICKNESS.— See  Nostomania. 

HUSK. — Dogs  are  subject  to  a dry,  husky  cough,  associated  with 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  and  worms  are  often  the  originating 
cause.  The  symptoms  are  dry,  hot  nose,  disagreeable  breath, 
inflamed  eye,  and  increased  discharge  from  nose,  with  more  or  less 
general  fever ; the  dog  after  coughing  retches,  bringing  up  portions 
of  frothy  mucus.  The  treatment  consists  in  keeping  the  dog  free 
from  damp  and  cold,  feeding  on  warm,  easily  digested  food,  and  the 
administration  of  a dose  of  salad  oil  every  third  morning,  and  the 
following  two  sets  of  pills,  two  a day  of  each,  given  alternately: 

Pills  for  Husky  Cough. — Powdered  opium,  6gr.  ; tartarised 
antimony,  lgr.  ; compound  squill  pill,  ldr.  ; mix  and  divide  into 
twenty-four  pills,  and  give  one  to  a 20lb.  dog  twice  a day. 

Tonic  Stomachic  Pills. — Pure  sulphate  of  iron,  12gr.  ; dried 
bicarbonate  of  soda,  24gr.  ; extract  of  camomile,  24gr.  ; mix  and 
divide  into  twelve  pills.  One  of  these  is  a dose  for  a 201b.  dog. 
Not  infrequently  worms  in  the  stomach  will  cause  husk  ; if  so,  a dose 
of  areca-nut  should  be  given,  or  a ull  dose  of  ipecacuanha  wine  to 
cause  vomiting. 

HYDROCEPHALUS.— See  Brain,  Water  on  the. 

HYDROPHOBIA.— -See  Rabies. 
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I. 

INDIGESTION  (Dyspepsia).— In  this  disease  the  food 
taken  into  the  stomach  is  not  digested  or  made  lit  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  the  body,  showing  that  the  stomach,  from  some  cause  or 
other,  has  altogether  or  partially  lost  its  power  of  performing  its  most 
important  office.  This  state  of  things  is  brought  about  in  various 
ways,  such  as  by  want  of  exercise,  improper  food,  or  the  giving  of 
food  irregularly.  An  over-plentiful  meal  after  a too  prolonged  fast 
will  bring  it  on ; hut  the  cause  or  causes  must  be  of  some  standing 
to  produce  a serious  attack.  The  symptoms  of  indigestion  are  a 
vitiated  appetite,  the  dog  turning  up  his  nose  at  wholesome  food,  or 
eating  it  mincingly  and  slobbering  it  about,  and  giving  a preference 
to  filth  and  garbage.  Flatulence  is  often  an  accompaniment  of 
indigestion.  There  is  generally  considerable  thirst,  and  the  disorder 
is  often  attended  with  vomiting.  When  of  long  standing,  the  gums 
become  inflamed  (they  should  be  bathed  frequently  with  a weak 
solution  of  Condy’s  Fluid)  and  the  breath  is  foul  and  offensive. 

Indigestion  is  the  cause  of  many  other  forms  of  disease,  which 
surely  follow  neglected  cases — derangement  of  the  bowels  is  almost 
inseparable  from  it.  Attacks  of  diarrhoea  occur,  sometimes  alternat- 
ing with  fits  of  constipation ; or  confirmed  constipation  may  exist. 
Sometimes  the  dog  becomes  excessively  fat,  and  suffers  from  asthma 
and  asthmatic  cough.  As  a secondary  symptom  skin  disease,  in  one 
form  or  other,  often  occurs.  During  the  attack  the  dog’s  temper  is 
generally  fitful  and  snappish.  In  treating  for  indigestion  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  remove  the  probable  cause  or  causes.  Give  a 
sufficiency  only  of  plain,  wholesome  food,  and  keep  within  the  dog’s 
reach  a supply  of  clean,  fresh  water.  Remedies  must  be  administeied 
according  to  existing  circumstances — diarrhoea,  for  instance,  being 
treated  as  recommended  under  that  head.  The  mai.i  object, 
however,  must  not  he  lost  sight  of — namely,  to  give  tone  to  the 
stomach  and  bring  that  organ  back  to  a proper  discharge  of  its 
functions.  To  this  end  give  to  a 201b.  dog  a compound  rhubarb  pill 
every  night  for  a week.  When  the  bowels  have  been  freely  acted 
upon,  give  the  following  twice  a day  until  health  is  restored  : 

Stomachic  Bolus. — Take  powdered  rhubarb,  lscr.  ; powdered  ginger, 
lscr.  ; extract  of  gentian,  4scr.  Mix,  and  divide  into  twenty-four 
pills.  Dose  for  a 201b.  dog,  one  twice  a day. 

If  there  is  much  flatulence,  give  di-y  upon  the  tongue,  5gr.  to  15gr. 
of  carbonate  of  bismuth,  three  times  a day ; or  bicarbonate  of  soda 
5gr.  to  30gr.  ; tincture  of  nux  vomica  5 to  20  drops ; tincture  of 
ginger  10  to  60  drops  in  Muter  twice  a day.  Add  a little  lime  water 
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to  the  milk  that  is  given  to  drink.  By  treating  the  patient  thus  and 
paying  strict  attention  to  his  dietary  and  exercise,  the  disease  will 
soon  yield. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS.-See  Lungs, 
Inflammation  of. 

INFLUENZA. — This  is  an  epidemic  resembling  common  cold, 
hut  more  severe  in  its  effects,  and  contagious.  The  causes  are 
supposed  to  be  atmospheric  cold,  and  damp  weather  in  spring  and 
autumn,  which  are  the  usual  seasons  of  its  appearance. 

The  treatment  should  be  similar  to  that  recommended  under  Cold. 
The  dog  will  however  require  still  greater  care  exeicised  in  keeping 
him  warm  and  in  a well -ventilated  place,  as  well  as  in  being  supported 
with  easily-digested  food,  such  as  strong  broth,  beef-tea,  boiled 
milk,  bread,  etc.  In  the  early  stages,  Hoffman’s  anodyne  or 
compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  given  in  milk  three  times  a 
day,  is  generally  beneficial.  Dose  for  a 20lb.  dog,  15  drops.  Any 
discharge  from  the  nose  should  be  encouraged  by  warm  fomentations 
and  making  the  dog  inhale  the  vapour  from  vinegar  of  squills 
sprinkled  on  a hot,  wet  sponge  or  cloth.  If  the  throat  is  swollen 
and  sore,  slightly  blister  with  vinegar  and  mustard.  In  con- 
valescence give  cod  liver  oil  and  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron. 

INTUSSUSCEPTION.— See  Bowels,  Obstruction  of. 

INVERSION  OF  THE  UTERUS.— See  Uterus,  Inver- 
sion OF. 

INVERSION  OF  THE  VAGINA.—  See  Uterus,  In- 
version OF. 

IRIS,  INFLAMMATION  OT.-See  Iritis. 

IRITIS,  or  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  IRIS,  is 

sometimes  seen  in  dogs.  The  iris  is  the  membrane  that  gives  the 
colour  to  the  eye,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  the  pupil.  The  disease 
is  usually  the  result  of  deep-seated  inflammation,  or  it  is  caused  by 
direct  violence.  The  symptoms  are  contraction  of  the  pupil  (which 
does  not  possess  the  same  power  as  usual  of  contracting  and  dilating 
to  regulate  the  amount  of  light  to  be  admitted)  tears  flow  over  the 
lid,  the  light  is  avoided,  and  the  eye  is  blood-shot.  If  the  inflamma- 
tion increases,  the  usual  termination  of  prolonged  inflammation 
takes  place — namely,  suppuration  (the  formation  of  matter),  and  the 
loss  of  sight  is  complete. 

In  adopting  treatment,  the  first  step  is  to  place  the  dog  in  a 
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darkened  kennel,  to  apply  hot  fomentations  continually  to  the 
eye,  and  to  introduce  sulphate  of  atropine  into  the  organ.  Discs  of 
sulphate  of  atropine  can  be  obtained  at  the  chemist’s,  with  full 
instructions  for  their  use. 


J. 


JAUNDICE,  or  THE  “ YELLOWS,”  AND  IN- 
FLAMMATION OF  THE  LIVER  (Hepatitis).— To  be 

strictly  accurate  these  should  be  treated  as  distinct  diseases  ; but  to 
the  ordinaiy  dog-owner  the  division  would  be  of  little  or  no  use, 
the  causes  and  general  treatment  being  alike.  Inflammation  of 
the  liver  exists  in  two  forms — the  acute  and  the  chronic.  The 
former  is  the  rarer,  and  makes  its  appearance  more  suddenly ; the 
latter  often  occurs  as  a sequel  of  the  acute.  The  causes  of  the 
disease  are  various,  but  in  most  cases  they  are  traceable  to  im- 
proper feeding,  combined  with  want  of  exercise,  which  accounts 
for  the  number  of  such  cases  in  house  and  pet  dogs.  In  sport- 
ing dogs  it  is  often  brought  on  by  continued  exposure  to  wet, 
immersion  in  water  during  cold,  inclement  weather,  lodgment  in 
damp  kennels,  and  by  over-fatigue.  One  very  common  cause  is  the 
repeated  resort  to  powerful  emetics,  which  many  people  use  as  if 
they  possessed  a charm  over  dog  diseases.  I believe  an  occasional 
cause  of  liver  complaint  may  be  found  in  a too  forcing  system  of 
training  adopted  by  some  greyhound  trainers  and  others.  On  the 
whole,  however,  improper  feeding  must  be  credited  with  the  greatest 
share  in  the  evil. 

The  liver  in  a healthy  state  secretes  a yellow  fluid,  called  the  gall ; 
this  is  collected  in  the  gall-bladder,  and  is  intended  to  mix  with  the 
chyle  and  complete  the  work  of  digestion.  When  obstruction  of 
the  gall-bladder  takes  place,  the  gall  is  diverted  from  its  natural 
purpose,  becomes  reabsorbed  by  the  blood-vessels,  and  so  enters  the 
general  system,  giving  a bright  saffron,  colour  to  various  parts, 
notably  to  the  eyes,  lips,  inside  of  the  ears,  inside  of  the  arms 
and  thighs,  and  in  some  cases  to  the  whole  skin ; hence  the  name 
of  “ The  Yellows.” 

Jaundice  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  and,  as  has  been  before 
observed,  often  exists  as  a complication  of  distemper;  and  when 
this  is  the  case  it  is  most  difficult  to  manage,  on  account  of  the 
already  reduced  strength  of  the  dog  (see  Distemper).  The  treat- 
ment must  to  some  extent  be  governed  by  the  circumstances  of 
each  case. 
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The  invariable  yellow  colour  of  the  parts  mentioned  as  a symptom 
in  this  disease  is  one  which  the  least  careful  observer  cannot  fail  to 
notice  ; but  before  this  occurs  there  are  other  symptoms  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  In  the  earlier  stages  the  dog’s  appetite  fails  ; he 
suffers  considerable  thirst,  which  increases  as  the  disease  progresses  ; 
there  is  fever,  with  alternate  fits  of  heat  and  shivering ; vomiting 
may  occur,  and  the  matter  ejected  is  generally  slimy  and  of  a 
yellowish  colour ; the  urine  is  passed  in  small  quantities,  and  is  a 
deep  yellow  colour ; the  bowels  are  generally  constipated,  and  the 
excrement  is  of  a pale  clay  colour.  In  chronic  cases  the  belly  is 
enlarged,  and  flatulence  often  exists ; while  on  the  right  side  a 
swelling  may  be  felt.  In  severe  cases  the  dog  rapidly  loses  flesh 
and  soon  becomes  a mere  skeleton ; the  coat  is  rough  and  staring, 
and  often  comes  off  in  patches.  All  writers  I have  consulted  on 
the  subject  recommend  mercury  in  the  treatment  of  jaundice,  so 
I here  give  particulars  of  its  dose,  and  the  mode  of  administering  it, 
for  the  benefit  of  my  readers,  although  I do  not  myself  use  it. 

Mercurial  Treatment  of  Jaundice. — Calomel  2gr.  to  4gr. , with  lgr. 
of  opium  every  six  hours,  is  a not  uncommon  prescription.  Mr. 
Meyrick  prescribes  the  following:  “Blue  pill  3gr.,  opium  lgr.,  to 
be  given  every  five  or  six  hours.  If  diarrhoea  be  produced  by  this 
treatment,  the  quantity  of  opium  must  be  increased,  and  the 
mercury,  if  necessary,  reduced  to  2gr.” 

I prefer  to  use  the  Compound  Podophyllin  Pills.  If  the  bowels  be 
not  freely  opened  after  administering  the  first  pill  a dose  of  salts 
and  senna  (black  draught)  should  be  given : on  the  other  hand,  if 
diarrhoea  exists  it  must  be  checked.  In  conjunction  with  the  pills 
the  following  mixture  should  be  tried  : 

Mixture  for  Jaundice. — Take  bromide  of  potassium,  ldr.  ; taraxa- 
cum (dandelion)  juice,  3oz.  ; mix,  and  give  a teaspoonful  three  times 
a day  in  water  or  gruel.  This  dose  is  for  a dog  about  201b  weight. 
Benefit  is  also  derived  from  the  administration  of  30gr.  to  60gr.  of 
sulphate  of  potassium  in  water.  The  dose  may  be  repeated  in 
twenty -four  hours,  but  must  not  be  continued  long  enough  to  cause 
excessive  purging. 

If  the  attack  should  occur  during  distemper,  the  Distemper  Mix- 
ture may  be  used  instead  of  the  above.  When,  as  in  chronic  in- 
flammation, the  liver  is  enlarged,  the  Liniment  for  Sprains  may  be 
well  rubbed  round  the  region  of  the  diseased  organ,  or  a strong 
mustard  plaster  applied.  Another  method  of  affording  relief  is  to 
take  a piece  of  flannel,  dip  it  in  hot  water,  wring  tire  water  out,  pour 
some  spirit  of  turpentine  over  the  material,  and  apply  to  the  affected 
part.  It  is  very  important  that  the  bowels  should  be  freely  relieved 
at  the  outset,  and  if  the  means  advised  above  prove  unsuccessful, 
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then  it  would  be  well  to  resort  to  clysters  of  soap  and  warm  water. 
Throughout  the  attack  the  diet  is  an  important  matter ; it  must 
he  light  and  nourishing,  and  in  a sloppy  form.  Boiled  wheaten 
flour,  with  beef -tea  or  mutton-broth,  make  a suitable  diet.  The  dog 
should  also  be  kept  warm,  diy,  and  comfortable,  and  disturbed  as 
little  as  possible. 

JOINTS,  ENLARGED. — All  large  joints  are  not  diseased; 
in  fact,  in  selecting  pups  in  the  nest  big-jointed  ones  are  to  be  pre- 
ferred. Enlarged  joints,  from  the  want  of  the  hard,  earthy  materials 
in  the  bone,  which  makes  them  yielding,  so  that  they  cannot  support 
the  weight  of  the  body,  and  consequently  give  way,  producing  de- 
formity, are,  however,  often  met  with.  The  cause  is  generally  bad 
food  and  the  lack  of  good  water,  fresh  air,  and  sunshine.  See 
Rickets. 


K. 

KENNEL  LAMENESS,  OR  CHEST-FOUNDER.  - 

This  is  a rheumatic  affection  of  the  forequarters,  and  particularly  of 
the  muscles  connecting  the  shoulder-blade  -with  the  trunk.  It  is 
caused  by  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  and  generally  by  the  dog  being 
kept  in  damp  or  draughty  kennels.  The  symptoms  are  stiffness  and 
soreness  of  one  or  both  shoulders.  This  is  most  noticeable  when  the 
dog  is  running  down  hill,  or  when  jumping,  as  of  course  then 
practically  the  whole  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  on  these  parts. 
Left  to  liimself,  the  dog  shows  an  indisposition  to  move,  and  ex- 
periences pain  if  the  hand  is  passed  over  his  shoulders ; indeed,  even 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  touch  him,  he  shrinks  from  the  hand 
with  a snarl  or  anticipatory  cry  of  pain.  In  long-standing  cases, 
power  of  movement  of  the  forequarters  is  almost  lost,  and  many 
are  incurable. 

The  treatment  most  advisable  is  to  give  a warm  bath,  and  after 
thoroughly  drying,  rub  the  parts  well  with  a liniment  composed  of 
equal  parts  spirit  of  turpentine,  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  laudanum. 
If  that  should  fail  to  give  relief,  the  following  should  be  tried  : 

Liniment  f<yr  Rheumatism. — Take  liniment  of  aconite,  1 part; 
compound  camphor  liniment,  2 parts  ; mix,  and  rub  into  the  affected 
parts  continuously  for  half  an  hour  at  a time,  using  considerable 
friction. 

The  rheumatic  liniment  is  an  expensive  preparation,  and  it  is  also 
a powerful  poison,  so  that  great  care  must  be  used  with  it.  The 
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dog’s  coat  should  be  wiped  dry  after  applying  it,  and  it  is  advisable 
that  he  should  wear  a canvas-faced  muzzle.  The  bowels  should  be 
freely  acted  on,  and  the  Compound  Podophyllin  Pills  will  be  the 
best  aperient.  The  following  mixture  should  also  be  given  : 

Mixture  for  Bheumatism. — Take  iodide  of  potassium,  idr.  ; sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  Aoz.  ; water,  3£oz.  Give  one  to  two  dessertspoonfuls 
for  a dose  twice  a day. 

Even  more  useful  than  the  mixture  recommended,  is  salicylate  of 
sodium  in  lOgr.  to  30gr.  doses,  in  water,  three  times  a day.  If  this 
fail,  then  try  5gr.  to  15gr.  of  benzoic  acid  in  pill  form,  twice  a day. 

The  food  should  be  sloppy  and  nourishing,  and  the  dog  be  kept  in 
a warm,  dry  place,  free  from  draught. 

KIDNEYS,  INFLAMMATION  OF  (Nephritis).— 

This  is  a disease  of  a very  dangerous  nature,  but  fortunately  not 
very  often  met  with  in  the  dog.  It  is  known  by  the  presence  of  in- 
tense fever,  great  pains  across  the  loins,  a peculiar  straddling  gait, 
and  the  ineffectual  or  only  partially  effectual  efforts  to  pass  urine, 
the  quantity  voided  being  scanty  and  sometimes  mixed  with  blood. 
The  disease  may  arise  from  the  presence  of  stone,  or  it  may  be  caused 
by  blows  or  sprains  in  the  lumbar  region ; or,  again,  it  may  be  the 
result  of  administering  over-doses  of  turpentine,  cantharides,  or  other 
powerful  excitants  of  the  urinary  organs.  The  treatment  of  such 
cases  should  properly  be  handed  over  to  the  qualified  veterinarian. 
I can  only  suggest  as  likely  to  give  relief,  continuous  bathing  of  the 
whole  surrounding  parts  with  warm  water,  the  application  of  hot 
poultices  to  the  loins,  relieving  the  bowels  by  means  of  clysters,  re- 
ducing the  attendant  fever  by  daily  doses  (5gr.  for  a 201b.  dog)  of 
Dover’s  powder,  and  the  constant  use  of  the  Fever  Mixture. 


L. 

LABOUR,  PREMATURE.— This  is  occasionally  due  to 
over-exertion,  leaping  from  a high  place,  injuries,  and  the  abuse  of 
purgatives  ; it  also  occurs  as  the  result  of  diseased  organs.  When  it 
does  occur,  the  bitch  should  be  placed  in  a comfortable  room,  kept 
perfectly  quiet,  and  for  some.days  fed  on  broth  or  porridge.  By  way 
of  medicine  repeated  doses  (one  every  four  or  five  hours)  of  opium 
should  be  given  if  the  animal  is  in  pain.  See  also  PARTURITION. 

LACTEAL  TUMOURS. — Every  dog-owner  must  know  what 
a common  thing  it  is  to  see  a bitch  •with  an  enlargement  of  one  of 
her  teats,  or  the  structures  adjoining  them.  Now,  not  only  is  such 
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very  unsightly,  hut  when  grown  to  a considerable  size,  as  it  -null  do, 
it  is  very  liable  to  injury. 

The  immediate  cause  is  the  damming  up  of  one  of  the  milk-ducts ; 
the  teat  is  “ blind,”  as  it  is  called  in  dairy  parlance — that  is,  the 
flow  of  milk  through  it  is  obstructed  by  some  malformation.  Far 
oftener,  however,  the  milk  itself  is  the  cause  ; that  is  to  say,  it  is  not 
drained  off  sufficiently,  when  it  hardens,  acts  as  a foreign  body,  and 
still  further  as  an  irritant,  because  of  its  chemical  decomposition. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that  more  or  less  inflammation  of  the  milk-gland 
is  produced,  a hard  lump  forms  and  increases  gradually,  and,  once 
begun,  the  evil  develops  more  and  more  at  each  returning  period 
after  oestrum,  when  pupping  has  or  should  have  taken  place. 

From  the  numerous  questions  I have  received  on  the  subject,  it 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  by  those  who  keep  dogs 
that  some  bitches,  even  if  they  have  been  secluded  from  the  dog 
during  the  period  of  “heat,”  will  secrete  a fluid  much  resembling 
milk  at  the  time  they  would  have  had  pups  had  impregnation  been 
allowed,  but  such  is  the  case.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  the  owner 
to  note  the  time  and  look  out  for  the  evidence  of  this  secretion  and 
have  it  removed  by  hand,  or  by  one  of  the  many  breast-exhausters, 
giving  at  the  same  time  a light  diet,  with  an  extra  proportion  of 
boiled  vegetables  and  a few  doses  of  cooling,  aperient  medicine. 
Permitting  a bitch  when  in  milk  to  lie  on  cold  bricks  or  flags,  or 
to  be  exposed  in  other  ways  to  cold  and  damp,  may  also  cause 
obstruction  of  the  teat  and  subsequent  tumour ; while  blows, 
bruises,  and  wounds  sometimes  produce  a like  result.  A not 
uncommon  cause  of  these  lacteal  tumours  is  the  hurried  drying 
up  of  the  milk  by  artificial  means.  It  is  sometimes  desirable  to 
destroy  pups  that  are  the  result  of  a misalliance,  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely cruel  to  deprive  the  poor  mother  of  all  her  progeny.  In 
addition  to  the  cruelty,  there  is  always  the  risk  of  the  flow  of  milk 
damming  up  one  or  more  of  the  teats  and  producing  tumour. 

The  measures  of  prevention  against  lacteal  tumours  will,  from 
the  foregoing  remarks,  have  suggested  themselves  to  the  reader. 
Nature  has  ordained  that  the  bitch  should  bring  forth  young  at 
least  once  in  twelve  months,  and,  though  she  permits  us  to  take 
certain  liberties  with  her  laws,  yet  if  we  go  beyond  a certain  limit, 
disease  follows  as  a punishment ; even  when  we  interfere  with  her 
prerogative,  it  must  not  be  by  direct  contradiction,  but  by  diverting 
her  forces  into  other  channels.  When  we  forbid  the  bitch  to  breed, 
we  put  an  embargo  on  certain  functions,  and  the  energy  that  supplies 
and  works  these  functions  we  divert  by  exciting  extra  secretions  of 
the  bowels,  kidneys,  etc.  ; but  the  safest,  because  the  most  natural, 
prevention  of  disease,  is  to  let  the  bitch  breed. 
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When  it  is  desired  to  “dry”  the  bitch,  that  is,  to  stop  the  secre- 
tion of  milk,  it  is  wrong  to  give  alum  and  other  astringents,  and  to 
rub  brandy,  etc.,  along  the  mammae.  The  object  is  more  surely 
obtained  gradually,  and  that  without  the  risk  of  untoward  results, 
by  drawing  off  what  milk  there  is  regularly,  giving  a spare  diet,  and 
a good  purge,  following  this  with  2gr.  to  3gr.  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
twice  a day,  and  rubbing  well  with  the  following  liniment : 

Liniment  for  Drying  Bitches. — Iodide  of  potassium,  2dr.  ; soap 
liniment  and  oil  of  camphor,  of  each  2oz. 

When  a tumour  does  form,  and  the  bitch  is  still  in  milk,  draw 
the  milk  off  twice  a day,  and  in  any  case,  give  a brisk  purge.  Keep 
her  on  a spare,  and  rather  dry  diet,  and  to  one  of  20lb.  weight,  give 
twice  a day  2gr.  of  iodide  of  potassium,  in  about  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  water,  immediately  after  feeding,  and  apply  twice  or  thrice  a day 
the  following  ointment  to  the  lumps  or  swelling  : 

Ointment  for  Lacteal  Tumours.  — Iodide  of  potassium,  ldr.  ; 
powdered  camphor,  ldr.  ; strong  mercurial  ointment,  ioz.  ; sperma- 
ceti ointment,  loz. ; mixed.  Rub  a little  well  in  with  gentle  friction. 

If  these  means  do  not  prove  sufficient  for  the  dispersion  of  the 
swelling,  add  to  the  above  ointment  2scr.  of  resublimed  iodine 
dissolved  in  a little  spirit  of  wine. 

When  the  swelling  has  gone  on  so  far  unheeded  that  matter  is 
formed,  and  becomes  soft  and  ripe  (which  may  be  told  by  the 
fluctuating  of  the  enlargement  under  pressure  of  the  fingers), 
there  is  nothing  for  it  but  the  lancet,  which  should  be  inserted  in 
the  soft  part,  and  a cut  made  downwards,  to  insure  perfect  drainage. 
The  parts  must  then  be  frequently  bathed,  the  matter  pressed  out, 
washed  with  a solution  of  Condy’s  Fluid,  and  dressed  with  Turner’s 
cerate,  while  the  patient  should  have  a good  strong  purge.  These 
growths  are  often  removed  by  the  knife,  and  when  of  long  standing 
that  is  the  only  course. 

LAMENESS  may  arise  from  a cut  foot,  a thorn,  injury  to  the 
spine,  or  to  one  of  the  limbs  or  joints,  or  from  rheumatism.  When 
it  comes  on  suddenly,  the  cause  should  be  at  once  diligently  sought 
for,  and  the  case  treated  accordingly.  See  Kennel  Lameness. 

LARYNGITIS,  OR  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE 
LARYNX. — This  Is  a common  affection  caused  by  cold  and  also  by 
incessant  barking ; hence  it  is  a ery  often  met  with  in  drovers’  dogs, 
and  in  dogs  which  are  constantly  sent  to  shows.  The  dog  becomes 
hoarse,  and  the  power  to  bark  articulately  is  lost.  Yard-dogs  kept 
constantly  on  the  chain  are  also  common  sufferers.  For  my  own 
part  I can  never  understand  why  so  many  peoplo  desire  a yard -dog 
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that  is  always  straining  on  his  collar,  and  keeping  up  a never  ending 
noise  in  trying  to  get  at  somebody  or  another  without  discrimination  ; 
but  people  do  like  what  they  call  a “savage”  yard-dog,  which 
generally  means  a dog  without  intelligence  and  training.  These 
brutes,  whilst  they  frighten  timid  people,  do  more  harm  than  good  ; 
they  cry  “wolf,  wolf,”  until  the  master  gets  so  used  to  the  false 
alarm  that  when  the  thief  really  does  come  the  barking  of  the  watch- 
dog is  unheeded. 

Caution. — The  peculiar  hoarse  and  husky  bark  which  is  one  of 
the  symptoms  of  rabies  might  be  mistaken  for  the  loss  of  voice 
caused  by  inflammation  of  the  windpipe,  if  other  and  concomitant 
symptoms  were  not  taken  into  consideration,  and  the  consequences 
would  be  dangerous ; but  the  two  diseases  are  easily  distinguished, 
and  to  that  end  I refer  the  reader  to  the  article  on  Rabies. 

In  treating  laryngitis  the  difficulty  in  swallowing  occasioned  by 
the  inflammation  renders  the  danger  of  choking  great  if  it  should  be 
attempted  to  drench  the  dog ; but  I find  the  following  electuary  in 
this  and  all  cases  of  sore  throat  very  beneficial  : 

Electuary  for  Sore  Throat. — Take  of  cldorate  of  potash  finely 
powdered,  2dr.  ; powdered  gum  guaiacum,  ldr.  ; powdered  gum 
acacia,  ldr.  ; oxymel  of  squills,  5dr.  ; and  honey,  loz.  Mix  and 
place  a teaspoonful  well  back  on  the  tongue  three  times  a day. 

Large  hot  linseed-meal  poultices,  or  the  spongio-pilin  often 
renewed,  should  be  applied  to  the  throat,  and  kept  in  position  by  a 
bandage  ; or  else  it  should  be  bathed  with  hot  water  and  afterwards 
well  rubbed  with  this  liniment : spirit  of  turpentine  and  spirit  of 
hartshorn,  of  each  loz.  ; tincture  of  cantharides,  ioz.  ; rape  oil,  lioz. 

LARYNX,  INFLAMMATION  OF.-&  Laryngitis. 

LEGS,  CROOKED.— There  are  some  breeds,  such  as  the 
Basset-Hound  and  the  Dachshund,  in  which  crooked  legs  are  con- 
sidered desirable  and  characteristic ; but  I think  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  now  inherited  peculiarity  originated  in  rickets.  In 
many  of  the  straight-legged  breeds,  however,  we  meet  with  crooked 
legged  specimens.  Pups  of  such  large,  heavy  breeds  as  mastiffs  and 
St.  Bernards  are  specially  liable  to  go  wrong  in  their  legs,  and  the 
present  craze  for  forcing  young  puppies,  encouraged  by  the  prizes 
offered  at  shows,  is  answerable  for  the  ruin — in  this  respect — of  many 
a promising  dog.  See  Rickets. 

LICE.—  See  Parasites,  External. 

LIPS,  WARTS  ON  THE. — Sea  Warts. 

LIVER,  INFLAMMATION  OF.-Sec  Jaundice. 
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LOCK-JAW  (Tetanus)  . — This  is  of  very  rare  occurrence, 
a fact  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we  consider  how  liable  the  dog 
is  to  various  spasmodic  affections.  I have  never  seen  a case  of  it  my- 
self, but  Blaine  describes  it,  and  it  is  a recognised  canine  disease.  It 
is  a form  of  tetanus,  and  under  that  head  Professor  J.  Woodroffe  Hill 
describes  the  symptoms  : “ When  the  jaws  only  are  affected,  the  head 
is  poked  out,  the  jaws  are  tightly  closed,  the  angles  of  the  mouth  are 
drawn  back,  the  mouth  is  filled  with  frothy  saliva,  and  the  eyes  are 
fixed  in  an  unnatural  and  often  hideous  position.” 

The  person  who  is  unfortunate  enough  to  have  a dog  seized  with 
locked  jaw  should  remove  the  sufferer  to  a quiet  place  on  a good  bed, 
where  the  light  is  subdued  and  the  dog  will  not  -be  liable  to  be 
disturbed,  and  then  consult  the  best  veterinary  surgeon  within  reach. 
Even  with  the  most  skilful  treatment  a cure  is  very  doubtful ; but  as 
a matter  of  duty  and  humanity  no  quack  should  be  permitted  to 
experiment,  or  officious  ignorance  roughly  handle  the  patient,  for 
such  would  only  cause  pain  without  the  remotest  hope  of  good 
results. 

LOOSENESS  OF  THE  BOWELS.— -See  Diarrhcea  and 
Dysentery. 

LUMBAGO.— -See  Rheumatism. 

LUNGS,  INFLAMMATION  OF  (Pneumonia;  Pleu- 
risy-Inflammation of  the  Investing  Membrane  of  the 
Lungs,  and  that  which  lines  the  Chest-Cavity— &c.).— 

These  two  diseases  are  sometimes  co-existent,  when  it  is  known 
as  pleuro-pneumonia.  It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  an  amateur 
to  distinguish  between  them ; but  as  the  causes  and  treatment  are 
much  the  same,  I shall  continue  to  treat  them  as  one  disease. 
This  disease  is  of  very  common  occurrence  in  dogs,  and  in  many 
cases  proves  fatal.  When  it  exists  as  a complication  of  distemper 
it  is  known  as  “chest  distemper”;  but  other  of  the  respiratory 
organs  may  be  involved. 

The  causes  producing  inflammation  of  the  lungs  are  generally 
exposure  to  severe  cold,  allowing  dogs  to  swim  during  inclement 
weather,  clipping  dogs  or  otherwise  removing  a greater  part  of 
their  natural  covering,  or  washing  them  and  afterwards  exposing 
them  to  excessive  cold,  especially  if  not  thoroughly  dried.  In  fact, 
any  sudden  transition  from  a high  to  a low  temperature  may  produce 
it,  especially  in  dogs  of  a delicate  constitution  and  unused  to  rough- 
ing it.  Again,  it  may  occur  from  over-exertion  through  running  too 
far,  or  from  fractured  ribs  penetrating  the  lung-tissue. 
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The  more  notable  symptoms  are  quick  and  laboured  breathing,  the 
inspirations  being  full,  the  expirations  short,  and  the  breath  hot. 
The  dog  sits  on  his  haunches,  and  if  obliged  to  move  does  so  reluct- 
antly, and  soon  resumes  that  position,  with  his  head  pushed  for- 
ward. The  ribs  are  more  or  less  fixed,  and  the  abdominal  muscles 
brought  into  action,  especially  if  pleurisy  is  present.  The  fixed 
position  of  the  ribs,  with  the  heaving  of  the  flanks,  is  a most 
characteristic  symptom  of  pleurisy.  In  affections  of  the  lungs,  the 
animal  stands  with  its  legs  (fore  legs)  wide  apart.  If  the  disease 
progresses,  the  face  has  a haggard  expression,  the  angle  of  the 
mouth  is  drawn  up,  and  the  extremities  become  deathly  cold. 
If  not  relieved,  the  dog  rapidly  gets  worse,  and  the  breathing 
becomes  more  laboured  and  painful. 

Pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  investing  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
often  exists  independently,  or  as  a complication  of  pneumonia.  To 
treat  this  disease  with  any  chance  of  success,  it  is  important  that 
the  dog  should  be  kept  where  he  can  freely  breathe  fresh, cool  air; 
a hot,  stifling  place  is  equally  to  be  avoided  with  a damp  or  draughty 
one.  Whilst  cool,  fresh  air  is  insured,  the  patient  must  at  the  same 
time  be  kept  warm  by  clothing  if  necessary ; it  is  also  needful  that 
he  should  be  as  little  disturbed  as  possible.  If  the  legs  are  cold, 
woollen  bandages  should  be  placed  on  all  of  them.  The  diet  should 
be  rather  low  at  first,  but  not  too  much  so — broth,  gruel,  etc.,  are 
suitable  under  the  circumstances. 

In  the  way  of  medicines,  it  is  necessary  that  the  bowels  should  be 
kept  open  by  castor  oil  or  the  use  of  clysters.  The  Fever  Mixture 
should  be  immediately  and  diligently  administered. 

Blisters  to  the  sides,  as  sometimes  advised,  are  bad,  as  they  cause 
soreness  and  increase  the  pain  in  breathing.  Hot  linseed  poultices 
should  alone  be  employed  throughout  the  day  and  night.  If  the 
fever  is  high,  give  i to  1 drop  of  tincture  of  aconite,  every  fifteen 
minutes  for  two  hours,  then  hourly  for  eight  hours. 

Dogs  recovering  from  this  disease  are  always  very  weak,  and 
require  very  great  care  to  prevent  a relapse,  even  when  all  danger 
appears  to  be  gone.  Only  the  most  gentle  exercise  should  be  allowed 
at  first,  and  fine  weather  selected  for  it.  The  dog  will  require 
nourishing  diet,  which  should  be  plain,  and  consist  for  a time  of 
broths,  etc. , a return  to  solid  food  being  gradual.  The  dog  will  at 
this  stage  be  greatly  benefited  by  tonics.  The  most  suitable  are  the 
Concentrated  Tonic  Mixture ; or  for  a 201  b.  dog  2gr.  of  quinine  twice 
a day  in  a little  water ; or  10  to  60  drops  of  Easton’s  Syrup  in  water, 
twice  a day  after  food. 
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M. 


MADNESS.— Sec  Rabies. 

MAMMITIS  (Inflammation  of  the  Milk-Glands) 

frequently  occurs.  The  causes  are  the  retention  of  milk,  the  re- 
sult of  taking  away  the  puppies  immediately  after  they  are  born, 
or  too  early,  or  from  their  death,  or  cold  and  injuries.  The 
symptoms  are  a redness  and  tenderness  of  the  part,  the  milk  is 
curdled,  and  sometimes  pus  or  blood  accompanies  it,  the  former 
if  abscesses  have  formed.  It  is  highly  important  that  these  cases 
should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  Immediately  one  notices  the 
first  symptoms,  foment  the  parts  with  warm  water  frequently 
throughout  the  day,  taking  care  to  dab  them  dry  afterwards. 
If  the  cause  is  the  retention  of  milk  brought  about  by  the  bitch 
having  lost  her  puppies,  or  having  had  them  taken  away,  the  secre- 
tion must  be  frequently  drawn  away  by  the  hand.  Where  possible, 
and  the  bitch  null  take  to  it,  a puppy  should  be  given  her.  Medici- 
nally, ldr.  to  2 dr.  of  Epsom  salts  should  be  given,  with  from  lOgr.  to 
20gr.  of  bicarbonate  of  soda,  twice  a day  in  water,  until  the  bowels 
arc-  well  relaxed. 

If  this  treatment  is  adopted  iu  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
the  inflammation  will  usually  subside,  and  the  gland  regain  its 
normal  condition.  In  protracted  cases,  however,  pus,  or  matter,  will 
accumulate,  and  abscesses  form.  The  contents  of  the  latter  must  be 
evacuated  by  lancing,  and  boracic  acid  lotion  or  ointment  applied  to 
the  part  night  and  morning  ; while  to  prevent  the  animal  from  lick- 
ing it  she  should  have  a muzzle  with  a piece  of  canvas  sewn  over 
the  front.  Where  abscesses  have  formed,  generally  patches  of  the 
gland  will  become  obliterated,  and  of  no  further  use.  Mammitis 
may  assume  a chronic  form,  and  the  glands  become  enlarged  and 
indurated. 

MANGE. — The  very  pronounced  distinction  between  true  mange 
and  the  modifications  of  eczema  and  other  causes  of  irritation  of 
the  skin — excluding  that  caused  by  such  visible  parasites  as  lice  and 
ticks — is  that  the  former  is  caused  by  a parasite,  although  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  that  it  is  readily  transferable  by  contact  from 
one  animal  to  another ; whilst  eczema,  blotch,  surfeit,  or  red  mange, 
are  not. 

Mange  has  been  a recognised  disease  in  our  kennels  for  centuries. 
An  old  writer  justly  calls  it  “the  capital  enemy  to  the  quiot  and 
beauty  of  a brave  spaniel;  wherewith,  poor  creatures,  they  are 
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often  grievously  troubled,  and  as  often  infect  others,”  so  that  if  re- 
spectability goes  by  long  and  pure  descent,  mange  mites  must  rank 
very  high  in  animal  society,  A modem  writer  on  canine  pathology 
begins  bis  dissertation  on  mange  with  these  prefatory  remarks  : 
“ The  term  mange  is  generally  used  by  those  people  who  dabble 
in  canine  matters,  without  the  knowledge  necessary  to  diagnose 
correctly,  to  dbnote  any  affection  of  the  .skin  which  results  in 
eruption,  irritation,  or  the  detachment  of  hair.”  This  is  to  a great 
extent  true. 

The  two  clearly  defined  kinds  of  parasitic  mange — Sarcoptic  and 
Follicular — are  both  due  to  species  of  mites. 

Sarcoptic  Mange.  — The  mite  producing  this  most  nearly 
resembles  the  itch-mite  of  man,  and  as  it  is  propagated  by  eggs,  and 
transmitted  by  contact,  direct  or  indirect,  there  seems  nothing  im- 
possible in  the  idea  of  stamping  out  this  chief  “ enemy  to  the  comfort 
of  a brave  spaniel,”  if  only  we  could  get  every  dog-owner  to  be 
careful  and  clean.  There  is  much  virtue  in  an  “ if  ” ; but  at  least 
we  can  learn  from  the  facts  known  about  the  mange-mite  that  we 
need  not  harbour  it  in  our  own  kennels,  and  by  stamping  it  out 
there,  lessen  it  generally.  Dirt  unquestionably  harbours  and  en- 
courages mange,  although  it  does  not  produce  it  ; left  undisturbed 
by  cleansing  processes,  the  pests  breed  and  multiply  with  great 
rapidity. 

When  the  mite  reaches  the  dog,  it  burrows  into  the  skin;  the 
process,  and  also  a poisonous  fluid  discharged  by  the  creature,  causes 
in  tolerable  itching,  and  to  relieve  this  the  dog  scratches,  with  the 
result  that  the  skin  is  broken,  small  red  points  appear,  and  these 
become  pustular  and  discharge  a fluid  which  dries  or  crusts  and 
forms  a scab  ; the  hair  falls  off.  The  multiplication  of  the  original 
cause  of  the  evil  is  rapid,  and,  left  unchecked,  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  soon  becomes  involved,  while  the  poor  dog  is  an  object  of 
pity,  and  from  want  of  rest  and  other  causes  sinks  into  a helpless 
condition.  This  state  is  often  called  virulent  or  scabby  mange,  and 
presents  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Blotch.  The  skin  is  harsh, 
dry,  and  rough,  until  small  pimples  appear,  when  therefrom  oozes  a 
purulent  matter,  forming  scabs,  which  mat  the  hair  together,  and 
bring  it  off  in  patches  as  the  dog  rubs  or  scratches  himself.  The 
back,  breast,  and  insides  of  the  thighs  are  generally  the  first  places 
attacked,  and  every  crease  and  wrinkle  in  the  skin  becomes  in- 
llamed  and  moist  with  the  irritating  discharge.  If  the  disease  is  left 
unchecked,  it  soon  extends  over  the  whole  body,  reducing  the  dog  to 
a deplorable  condition,  disgusting  to  all  who  see  him  and  intolerable 
to  himself.  These  are  severe  and  extreme  cases.  In  others  a dry, 
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scurfy  mange  exists,  marked  by  little  red  spots,  and  confined  to  the 
joints  of  the  legs,  over  the  eyes,  the  flaps  of  the  ears,  etc. ; and  this 
may  exist  some  time  without  other  damage  than  causing  the  dog 
great  uneasiness  and  injury  to  his  appearance,  by  partially  destroy- 
ing the  hair  and  robbing  it  of  its  natural  glossy  appearance.  Fig.  12 
is  a much  magnified  illustration  of  the  mite  causing  Sarcoptic  mange. 
It  is  too  small  to  be  seen  with  the  naked  eye,  and  it  is  not  until  a 
compound  microscope  comes  to  our  aid  that  we  can  see  the  minute 
creatures. 

The  preventive  measures  are  self-evident.  Do  not  permit  your 


dog  to  associate  with  mangy  curs. 


A dog  cannot  contract  mange 
except  by  being  in  contact  with 
an  infected  dog,  or  where  one  has 
been  and  left  mites  behind  hin. 
Railway  companies  should  be 
compelled  by  law  to  cleanse  and 
disinfect  their  dog-boxes  after 
every  occupant.  Make  periodic 
and  very  careful  examination  of 
your  dogs,  and  insist  on  thorough 
cleanliness  in  the  kennel. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  with 
a mangy  dog  is  to  wash  him. 
Let  him  have  a good  sousing 
and  scrubbing  with  soft  soap  and 
water,  “ hottish  rather,  but  not 
so  boiling  as  to  turn  him  red  ” ; 
dry  well  with  a soft  cloth,  which 
must  immediately  be  boiled, 
and  then  dress  him  with  one  or 
other  of  the  innumerable  pre- 
parations which  their  vendors 


Fig.  12.  Manuk  Mmc  ( Sarcoptis  canis).  declare  are  never  known  to  fail ; 

(Magnified;.  or  use  one  0f  the  following 

remedies,  wnich  you  can  make  or  get  your  chemist  to  prepare  for 
you.  Whatever  you  use,  see  that  it  is  applied  thoroughly  ; see  that 
it  reaches  the  skin  where  the  mites  are  ensconced,  and  is  not  merely 
left  on  the  hair.  A very  old  and  very  effective  remedy  for  mange  is 
the 

Lime- and- Sulphur  Lotion. — Take  flowers  of  sulphur,  21b.  ; un- 
slaked  lime,  lib.  ; water,  2 gallons.  Slake  the  lime  in  a small  por- 
tion of  the  water,  stir  in  the  sulphur,  adding  water  gradually  until 
it  is  of  a creamy  consistence,  then  add  the  remainder  of  the  two 
gallons,  and  boil  down  to  one  gallon.  Let  it  stand  till  cold,  pour  off 
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the  clear  liquid,  and  make  the  quantity  to  live  quarts  with  cold 
water. 

In  using,  all  the  affected  parts  should  be  freely  wetted  Moth  it. 
Chronic  cases  of  mange  often  take  a month  or  two  to  cure.  Spratts’ 
Patent  make  a mange  lotion  somewhat  similar  to  the  above,  but 
containing,  I believe,  other  parasiticides,  and  I have  found  it  con- 
venient and  very  effective. 

Another  excellent  preparation  is:  olive  oil,  1 pint;  oil  of  tar,  4oz.  ; 
sulphur,  4oz.  This  dressing  should  remain  on  the  skin  for  one  week, 
and  then  be  washed  off  with  hot  water  and  soap,  to 
which  has  been  added  a little  soda.  It  should  be 
repeated  in  twenty -four  hours.  The  ointment  of 
balsam  of  Peru  has  also  been  successfully  employed. 

Sulphur  is  given  as  an  internal  remedy  for  mange, 
but  it  is  not  of  any  use.  Whatever  external  appli- 
cation may  be  used  for  mange,  the  dog,  or  at  least 
the  affected  parts,  should  first  be  well  cleansed  with 
soap  and  water,  with  the  addition  of  a little  of  the 
carbonates  of  soda  or  potash,  and  afterwards  well 
dried.  The  litter  should  also  be  frequently  changed, 
while  the  Avails  of  the  kennel,  and  all  posts  and 
other  places  Avhere  the  dog  has  rubbed,  ^should  be 
treated  to  lime-Avash  containing  a little  carbolic 
acid.  The  floors,  too,  should  be  sAvilled  Avith  a 
Aveak  solution  of  the  acid  or  some  other  disin- 
fectant. 

Various  forms  of  sulphur  ointment  are  in  vogue 
as  cures  for  mange,  some  of  them  combining  AAritli 
the  flowers  of  sulphur  poAvdered  hellebore  (a  strong 
poison)  made  up  Avith  soft  soap,  Avhale  or  seal  oils, 
turpentine,  etc.,  the  Avhole  forming  a compound  dcx  folliculorum 
as  disgusting  to  sight  and  smell  as  the  Avorst  cases  (Magnified), 
of  mange.  Moreover,  I have  not  found  them  one  (<*)  Oval  Sucker, 
bit  more  effective  than  a simple  ointment  made  ^ 

Avith  1 part  of  sulphur  to  4 parts  of  lard. 

Follicular  Mange  is  due  to  another  mite  ( Demodex 

folliculorum,  Fig.  13),  very  different  in  appearance  from  the 
Sarcoptes,  which  are  short  and  thick,  Avhereas  the  Demodex  is  elon- 
gated, and  AA'ith  a long,  obtuse  tail.  Those  parasites  differ  in  their 
habits,  the  Demodex:  living  in  the  hair-follicles,  and  burroAving 
deep  under  the  skin  in  the  sebaceous  gland  that  supplies  the 
unctuous  matter  to  protect  the  skin  and  keep  it  soft.  The  depth 
to  Avhicli  the  Demodex  burrows  renders  Follicular  mange  much  less 
easy  of  transmission  beAveen  dogs ; but  it  also  makes  a cure  much 
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more  difficult,  as  the  parasites  are  hard  to  reach.  This  mite  is 
identical  with  a parasite  found  in  the  human  skin  causing  some 
disfiguration  of  the  face,  hut  further  than  that  it  does  no  harm 
until  transferred  to  the  dog,  when  it  causes  a most  repulsive 
disease,  and  one  very  difficult  to  eradicate. 

Some  few  years  ago  Mr.  Wm.  Hunting,  F.R.  C.Y.S.,  in  con- 
junction with  Professor  Duguid,  made  a series  of  investigations 
and  experiments  in  elucidation  of  this  disease,  and  the  following 
description  of  symptoms  and  the  diagnosis  are  from  an  article  by 
the  former  gentleman,  which  appeared  in  the  Veterinary  Journal , 
and  afterwards  in  pamphlet  form  : 

“ The  symptoms  of  the  disease  are  seldom  seen  in  the  first  stages ; 
they  consist  merely  of  circumscribed  spots  from  which  the  hah-  falls, 
and  upon  which  are  noticeable  a few  small  pimples.  These  patches 
extend  rapidly,  and  fresh  ones  appear  on  other  parts.  Any  portion 
of  the  skin  may  be  affected,  hut  the  head,  legs,  belly,  and  sides,  are 
usually  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  affected  places  are  almost 
hairless,  and  what  hair  remains  is  easily  pulled  out ; small  pimples 
and  pustules  stud  the  surface,  the  latter  varying  in  size  from  a pin’s 
head  to  that  of  a pea.  The  confluence  of  the  pustules,  and  the 
discharge  of  their  contents,  give  rise  to  scabs ; these  crack  and 
bleed,  and  so  produce  a most  repulsive  appearance.  In  white-haired 
dogs  the  skin  is  red ; in  all  it  is  extremely  hot,  and  emits  an  un- 
pleasant odour.  The  irritation  does  not  excite  much  scratching, 
hut  the  dog  frequently  shakes  himself.  More  pain  than  itcliing 
seems  to  accompany  the  disease.  In  cases  where  the  whole  body 
is  affected,  loss  of  condition  is  most  marked ; and  in  cold  weather 
the  almost  total  loss  of  hair  may  cause  death,  if  the  animal  he  not 
kept  in  a warm  place.  This  stage,  too,  is  always  accompanied  by 
ravenous  appetite,  due,  probably,  to  the  rapid  loss  of  animal  heat. 

“ Diagnosis. — In  white  dogs  the  colour  of  the  skin  may  cause  the 
disease  to  he  mistaken  for  * Red  Mange  ’ or  ‘ Eczema.  ’ The 
circumscribed  spots  in  the  first  stages  may  be  confounded  with  some 
forms  of  Tinea ; and  the  loss  of  hair  and  the  presence  of  scabs  seen 
in  the  fully  developed  disease  may  easily  be  mistaken  for  ordinary 
scabies.  The  pustules,  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  comparatively 
slight  itchiness  shown,  are,  however  nearly  diagnostic.  Positive 
diagnosis  can  only  be  made  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope  and  the 
detection  of  the  parasite.  If  we  puncture  one  of  the  pustules,  and 
mix  its  contents  on  a slide  with  a little  water,  the  acari  are  easily 
discovered.  I have  found  as  many  as  thirty  to  one  pustule. 
Sometimes  we  may  detect  them  on  the  root  of  a hair  removed  from 
an  affected  spot.  With  a low  power,  the  parasites  somewhat 
resemble  sprats  or  minnows,  but  a higher  power  shows  them  to 
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consist  of  a head  and  body,  which  latter  terminates  in  a long  and 
obtusely  pointed  tail.  They  are  furnished  with  six  or  eight  legs 
situated  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  body,  three  or  four  on  each  side. 
The  head  consists  of  two  antennse  and  a median  proboscis,  all  of 
which  are  capable  of  being  moved  forwards  and  backwards.  The 
legs  consist  of  three  segments.  The  movements  of  the  creatures 
are  not  often  seen,  and  are  very  slow.  The  parasite  measures 
about  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in  length  by  one  five-hundredth  in 
breadth.  ” 

In  regard  to  treatment,  Fleming,  in  “Veterinary  Sanitary 
Science,” says : “The  situation  of  the  Demodex  renders  it  almost 
inaccessible  to  parasiticidal  remedies ; the  disease  it  engenders  is 
therefore  looked  upon  as  extremely  troublesome,  and,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  almost  beyond  a cure.  Often,  when  it  is  believed 
to  be  extinguished,  it  reappears  in  all  its  virulence  in  one  or  two 
months.  Nevertheless,  Ziirn  asserts  that  he  has  frequently 
succeeded  with  an  ointment  composed  of  1 part  of  benzine  to 
4 parts  of  lard.  Weiss  recommends  the  inunction  of  essence  of 
juniper.  Zundel  states  that  the  balsam  of  Peru  has  often  yielded 
good  results  when  the  malady  has  not  been  of  too  long  duration  ; 
he  has  employed  it  dissolved  in  alcohol  (l  to  30) ; he  has  likewise 
used  the  green  ointment  of  mercury  with  success,  as  well  as  the 
nitrate  of  silver  ointment.  Ilofer  speaks  highly  of  an  ointment 
composed  of  carbolic  acid  and  Vogel  prescribes  a solution  of  caustic 
potash.” 

Messrs.  Hunting  and  Duguid,  after  many  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments, adopted  the  plan  of  softening  the  skin  and  breaking  up  the 
cuticular  covering  by  the  application  of  oil  and  caustic  potash.  The 
following  is  Mr.  Hunting’s  formula:  “Creosote  4oz.  ; olive  oil, 
7oz.  ; liquor  of  potash,  ioz.  ; first  mix  the  creosote  and  oil,  and  then 
twld  the  potash,  mixing  them  by  agitation.”  With  this  the  affected 
spots  should  be  dressed  twice  a week,  allowing  longer  intervals  when 
the  skin  becomes  soft  and  tender.  Mr.  Hunting  says  a cure  requires 
from  three  to  eight  months,  and  a longer  time  allowed  for  the  growth 
of  the  hair. 

I have  had  some  experience  of  Follicular  mange,  but  principally 
with  pugs.  In  one  case  I had  two  sent  to  me  in  a very  bad  state, 
and  both  eventually  became  entirely  denuded  of  hair.  The  treat- 
ment I adopted  was  washing — I might  say  soaking — the  dogs  in  a 
strong  lather  of  soft  soap,  hot  water,  and  pearl-ash,  carefully  drying. 
Ono,  the  youngest,  I painted  over  with  a solution  of  iodide  of  po- 
tassium, loz.  in  a pint  of  water,  and  after  allowing  it  to  dry,  applied 
very  freely  S pratt’s  Mange  Lotion.  To  the  other,  after  drying,  I 
applied  the  lotion  without  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium,  and 
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this  process  I repeated  every  other  day.  The  dogs  were  my  pos- 
session about  ten  weeks,  by  which  time  they  were  perfectly  free  from 
disease,  and  the  re-growth  of  hair  had  made  considerable  progress. 
Of  internal  medicines  the  dogs  had  very  little,  some  podophyllin 
pills  when  I first  began  treatment,  after  which  I regulated  the  bowels 
as  required  by  diet,  increasing  or  decreasing  the  quantity  of  fresh 
vegetables,  but  no  alteratives  such  as  arsenic  were  employed. 

I did  not  find  that  the  one  treated  with  iodide  of  potassium  made 
more  rapid  recovery  than  the  other,  and  in  instances  where  I have 
had  to  prescribe  since,  I have  found  similar  treatment  equally 
effective.  The  following  is  also  useful  in  Follicular  mange  : olive  oil, 
1 pint ; oil  of  tar,  4oz.  ; sulphur,  4oz.  This  should  be  well  rubbed 
into  the  skin  every  third  day,  and  the  dog  washed  with  warm  water 
and  soap,  to  which  has  been  added  a little  soda,  at  the  end  of  the 
week.  In  all  cases  of  Follicular  mange  it  is  well  to  shave  all  the 
hair  off  the  animal  before  applying  any  dressing. 

MAW-WORMS.— See  Worms. 

MENINGITIS.— See  Brain,  Inflammation  of  the. 

MENTAL  EMOTION  AND  ITS  EFFECT  UPON 
MILK  SECRETION.— During  pregnancy,  as  is  fairly  well 
known,  the  system  is  in  an  unusually  active  condition,  and  conse- 
quently the  animal  is  readily  impressionable.  All  undue  excitement 
should  therefore  be  carefully  avoided,  and  strangers  should  be  denied 
admittance  to  the  animal,  and  especially  to  those  animals  which  are 
likely  to  resent  it.  This  strict  exclusion  of  visitors  is  more  im- 
portant when  the  bitch  has  pupped. 

The  first  secretion  of  the  mammary  glands  is  known  as  the 
colostrum  ; this  acts  as  a natural  purgative  to  the  pups,  and  removes 
the  meconium  which  is  present.  During  the  first  week  of  puppy - 
hood,  the  conversion  of  the  colostrum  into  true  milk  should  take 
place ; but  undue  excitement  will  suspend  or  retard  this  process. 
The  result  of  this  is  severe  purging  of  the  pups,  and  often  death. 
Handling  the  pups  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  should  be 
strictly  avoided  ; while  great  harm  may  be  wrought  by  being  in  and 
out  of  the  kennel  too  frequently. 

MILK,  ABSENCE  OF. —This  condition  is  often  met  with  in 
bitches.  It  is  usually  the  result  of  weakness,  obesity,  or  disease  of 
the  mammary  glands.  It  may  only  be  temporary,  when  friction  to 
the  glands  with  the  hand  may  restore  the  secretion.  To  weakly 
bitches,  however,  a teaspoonful  to  a tablespoonful  of  the  following 
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mixture  should  he  given  three  times  a day  : Tincture  cinchonas  co., 
loz. ; liquor  cinchonae  flav.  |dr.  ; spirits  of  ammonia  aromatic,  ^oz.  ; 
water  to  6oz.  The  diet  must  be  nourishing  and  liberal. 

MILK-FEVER  (Parturient  Apoplexy)  is  uncommon  in  the 
bitch,  hut  there  is  always  a risk  of  causing  it  by  robbing  the  mother 
of  the  whole  of  her  puppies,  especially  if  she  is  full  of  milk ; there- 
fore that  course  should  never  he  adopted.  The  symptoms  are  apparent 
weakness,  staggering,  quick,  hard  breathing,  hot,  dry  nose  and 
tongue,  the  latter  thickly  furred,  the  milk  is  suppressed,  and  the 
bitch  shows  extreme  thirst.  In  milk-fever  when  the  animal  is  un- 
conscious, nourishment,  such  as  brandy  and  milk,  can  be  administered 
per  rectum.  The  bladder  must  be  emptied  by  means  of  the  catheter. 

If  possible,  apply  ice  to  the  head,  hut  if  that  is  not  obtainable,  then 
use  cold  spring  water,  changing  it  often,  and  relieve  the  bowels  by 
clysters.  The  patient  should  be  kept  perfectly  quiet,  and  a soft  bed 
on  an  inclined  plane  must  be  provided,  so  that  the  head  may  be 
somewhat  elevated.  This  elevation  of  the  head  is  very  important. 

MILK-GLANDS,  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE.— -See 

Mammitis. 

MOUTH,  CANKER  OF  THE.— This  disease  is  generally 
the  result  of  too  dainty  feeding,  combined  with  want  of  exercise, 
although  it  may  arise  in  old  dogs  from  failing  teeth,  and  consequent 
want  of  masticating  power.  Both  these  causes  lead  to  disordered 
stomach  and  foul  breath ; a deposit  of  tartar  takes  place,  the  gums 
and  lips  become  red,  inflamed,  and  spongy,  and  there  is  after  a time 
more  or  less  of  fetid  discharge  from  the  mouth,  frequently  accom- 
panied with  bleeding.  Old  animals  are  the  most  subject  to  canker 
of  the  mouth,  and,  cn  examination,  most  probably  some  of  the  teeth 
will  be  found  decayed,  and  the  gums  so  tender  that,  in  attempting  to 
eat,  the  dog  suffers  great  pain. 

To  cure  the  disease,  remove  the  cause  ; return  to  a more  rational 
wily  of  feeding,  and  give  proper  exercise.  It  will  be  necessaiy  to 
examine  the  mouth  carefully,  and  if  the  exciting  cause  be  decayed 
teeth,  then  remove  all  loose  rotten  stumps  with  a pair  of  suitable 
forceps.  This  will  be  done  more  readily  than  may  be  supposed,  and 
a very  little  practice  will  make  anyone  efficient.  Whilst  extracting 
the  teeth,  the  dog’s  head  must  be  held  firmly  by  an  assistant.  It 
will  be  evident  that,  whilst  the  dog’s  mouth  is  in  such  a tender 
state,  he  must  be  supplied  with  food  that  requires  no  chewing.  This 
will  be  necessary  for  other  reasons  also.  The  disordered  stomach 
must  be  corrected,  and  a diet,  principally  vegetable,  'will  assist  in 
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doing  so.  By  way  of  medicine  the  dog  should  have  a brisk  dose  of 
Podophyllin  Pills  and  afterwards  one  or  two,  according  to  the  size  of 
the  animal,  of  the  following  should  be  given  twice  a day  till  all 
untoward  symptoms  have  disappeared  : 

Stomachic  Bolus.  — Take  extract  of  gentian,  ldr.  ; powdered 
rhubarb,  36gr.  ; carbonate  of  soda,  12gr.  ; gum  acacia,  sufficient  to 
make  into  twelve  lOgr.  pills.  If  considered  preferable,  the  in- 
gredients may  he  rubbed  do  wn  with  water  and  given  in  the  form 
of  a drench  in  proportionate  doses.  In  the  liquid  form  the  medicine 
must  be  freshly  made,  hut  the  pills  will  keep  good  any  reasonable 
length  of  time.  5gr.  to  logr.  of  carbonate  of  bismuth,  given  dry 
upon  the  tongue,  night  and  morning,  will  also  act  beneficially. 

As  a wash  for  the  mouth,  and  to  remove  the  unpleasant  smell  from 
the  foulness  of  the  breath,  teeth,  etc. , Condy’s  Fluid  should  be  used, 
properly  diluted.  The  following  will  harden  the  gums  and  assist  in 
bringing  them  to  a healthy  state  : 

Mouth  Wash. — Take  powdered  alum,  |oz.  ; simple  tincture  of 
myrrh,  loz.  ; dissolve  the  alum  in  a pint  of  water,  and  add  the 
tincture  of  myrrh.  This  should  be  applied  to  the  gums  pretty 
frequently  and  freely,  by  means  of  a piece  of  sponge  or  rag  tied  on 
the  end  of  a stick,  or  with  a soft  tooth-brush.  Powdered  boracic 
acid  lscr. , water  to  6oz. , is  also  a good  mouth  wash.  The  ulcers  that 
occur  upon  the  gums  should  be  touched  with  a ten  per  cent  solution 
of  nitrate  of  silver.  Another  excellent  wash  for  the  mouth  in  such 
cases  is  solution  of  chlorinated  soda,  diluted  with  twenty-four  to 
thirty  times  its  volume  of  water.  The  mouth  should  be  freely 
washed  with  this  several  times  a day. 


N. 

NAVEL  HERNIA.  — An  enlargement  of  the  navel,  erroneously 
ca'  led  a wind  navel,  is  often  met  with  in  puppies,  and  may  be  simply 
an  expansion  of  the  same.  Navel  hernia,  or  umbilical  hernia,  is  the 
protrusion  of  a portion  of  the  intestine,  or  the  omentum  (the  mem- 
branous covering  of  the  bowels).  It  Is  frequently  congenital,  and 
may  he  caused  by  extra  strain  on  the  umbilical  cord  at  birth ; or  the 
tongue  of  the  mother  may  extend  the  wound.  The  part  is  soft  and 
movable,  and  varies  in  size,  but  is  most  prominent  when  the  stomach 
and  bowels  are  full. 

In  treating,  fast  the  pup,  and  place  over  the  enlargement  a pad  of 
vulcanised  indiarubbor  or  cork,  tapered,  the  smaller  end  being  applied 
to  the  protruding  part  after  it  has  been  pressed  in,  which  should  be 
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done  when  the  bowels  are  nearly  empty,  and  the  pad  secured  by 
strips  of  white  leather  smeared  with  warm  pitch  plaster,  or  by  means 
of  Mead’s  plaster,  to  be  obtained  of  any  chemist.  This  should  be 
done  after  the  pup  has  been  weaned  and  separated  from  its  mother, 
or  she  will  with  her  tongue  remove  or  displace  the  application. 

NEPHRITIS.— Aee  Kidneys,  Inflammation  of. 

NOSTOMANIA  (Home  Sickness).— This  is  often  seen  m 
dogs  which,  from  some  cause  or  other,  have  to  leave  their  home  and 
friends,  and  reside  for  a time  in  a hospital.  It  therefore  behoves 
everyone  who  has  charge  of  such  dogs,  to  make  them  comfortable, 
and  treat  them  as  nearly  as  possible,  consistent  with  rational  and 
medical  treatment,  as  they  would  be  at  home.  It  is  absolutely 
cruel  to  place  a nervous,  and  highly  sensitive  pet  dog  in  a kennel 
surrounded  by  other  dogs  which  are  continually  barking,  or  to  give 
them  over  entirely  to  an  attendant,  which  is  too  frequently  done 
in  hospitals,  the  owner  of  the  establishment,  or  the  veterinary 
surgeon,  only  attending  at  intervals.  All  pets  should  be  taken  into 
the  house,  or  have  a special  place  set  apart  for  them,  where  they 
can  receive  personal  attention,  and  have  their  small  comforts 
attended  to. 


O. 

OBESITY.— See  Fatness,  Excessive. 

(ESTRUM  (The  Period  of  Heat)  . — Bitches  are  usually 
in  this  condition  twice  a year,  or  twice  in  the  twelve  months,  but 
this  rule  is  not  without  exception,  for  sometimes  it  only  occurs  once, 
and  at  other  times  more  than  twice  a year.  The  symptoms  are  a 
general  change  of  the  habits  of  the  animals,  and  of  temper,  a savage 
bitch  often  becoming  docile,  and  vice  versd.  The  bitch  becomes  rest- 
less, the  external  generative  organs  are  swollen  and  hot,  and  a dis- 
charge of  a whitish  colour  is  present.  Gradually  this  discharge 
becomes  slightly  tinged  with  blood,  and  finally  blood  alone  issues 
from  the  vulva.  The  bitch  frequently  passes  water,  and  in  small 
quantities. 

The  period  of  oestrum  varies  in  different  individuals,  from  one 
week  to  three.  An  animal  in  this  condition  should  be  carefully 
watched  ; it  should  not  on  any  account  bo  allowed  to  enter  the  water. 
Where  a bitch  is  more  frequently  on  heat  than  twice  a year  she 
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rarely  conceives.  During  the  period  of  heat  the  food  should  be 
light,  and  the  bowels  kept  regular. 

OPHTHALMIA.— What  is  called  the  conjunctiva  is  the 
mucous  membrane  that  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  eyelids,  and, 
as  its  name  suggests  it,  joins  these  with  the  eyeball.  Ophthalmia 
is  an  inflammation  of  this  mucous  membrane.  It  is  a disease  un- 
fortunately very  common  in  dogs  and  varies  greatly  in  severity, 
in  some  cases,  when  arising  from  constitutional  causes,  becoming 
chronic.  Sporting  dogs  are  said  to  be  more  liable  to  it  than  other 
breeds,  but  I do  not  think  so,  and  I believe  the  idea  originated  from 
the  fact  that  these  have  generally  been  more  exposed  to  circum- 
stances exciting  it. 

Anything  that  will  set  up  local  irritation,  such  as  the  intrusion  of 
dust,  flies,  etc.,  the  scratch  of  a cat,  a blow,  exposure  to  sudden  and 
extreme  changes  of  temperature — as  plunging  into  or  being  thrown 
into  cold  water  when  heated — and  excessive  exertion,  are  occasionally 
causes  ; but  the  commonest  causes  are  the  vapours  of  foul  kennels  or 
hot  stables,  and  derangement  of  the  digestive  organs.  An  inverted 
eyelash  may  occasion  ophthalmia,  while  it  is  very  often  found  as 
an  accompaniment  of  distemper. 

The  symptoms  are  an  intolerance  of  light  and  a watery  discharge, 
while  on  the  eyelids  being  opened  and  examined  there  is  seen  to  be 
congestion  of  the  lining  membrane,  and  across  the  cornea,  or  front 
clear  portion  of  the  eye,  there  are  red  streaks.  Ulceration  soon 
follows,  and  a white  film  obscures  the  eye  and  interferes  with  the 
sight. 

When  treating  a dog  for  ophthalmia,  the  cause  should  be  first 
sought  for,  and  if  it  be  some  foreign  irritating  body,  or  an  eyelash 
growing  in  a wrong  direction,  these  should  be  removed.  A mild  dose 
of  cooling  aperient  medicine  should  be  given,  and  the  eye  well  and 
frequently  bathed  with  a decoction  of  poppy-heads ; afterwards,  if 
the  inflammation  be  considerable,  one  of  the  following  lotions  may 
be  used  several  times  a day  with  advantage  : 

Eye  Lotions. — (1)  Extract  of  belladonna,  A dr.  ; rose-water,  4oz.  ; 
wine  of  opium,  2dr.  ; mixed.  When  ulceration  has  taken  place,  or 
is  going  on,  use  this  lotion  : (2)  Sulphate  of  zinc,  12gr.  ; tincture  of 
belladonna,  ldr.  ; wine  of  opium,  2dr.  ; rose-water,  4oz.  ; mixed. 

In  ophthalmia  the  most  external  covering  of  the  eyeball  is  the  seat 
of  the  inflammation ; this  covering  or  mucous  membrane  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  cornea  (Fig.  14,  A).  If  ophthalmia  goes  unchecked,  the 
deep-seated  structures  like  the  iris  (Fig.  15)  become  involved.  The 
iris  is  for  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  amount  of  light  that  is  trans- 
mitted to  the  retina  (Fig.  14,  G)  through  the  pupil  (Fig.  15,  1).  The 
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latter  an  aperture  in  the  centre  of  the  iris  (Fig.  15),  and  is  capable  of 
con  Auction  and  expansion  ; hence  in  a strong  light  the  pupil  becomes 
smaller,  and  in  a dim  light,  or  in  the  dark  the  pupillary  opening  is 
large.  The  iris,  which  also  gives  the  colour  to  the  eye,  as  before 


Fig.  14.  Section  of  Eyeball,  show-  Fig.  15.  Iris,  showing,  l,  Pupil- 

a,  Cornea ; B,  Lens ; c,  Iris  ; d,  An-  lary  Opening  ; 2,  Attached 

terior  Chamber  and  Aqueous  Humour ; Border. 

E,  Sclerotic  Coat ; f,  Cl  oroid  Coat ; G, 

Retina;  H,  Vitreous  Humour. 

mentioned  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  disease,  and  the  pupillary 
opening  loses  its  power  of  movement. 

A little  of  the  following  ointment  may  also  be  introduced  into 
the  eye,  night  and  morning.  Yellow  oxide  of  mercury,  lgr.  ; lard  or 
vaseline,  ldr.  Or  the  eye  may  he  touched  night  and  morning  with 
a camel-hair  brush  which  has  been  dipped  into  nitrate  of  silver,  2gr. ; 
distilled  water,  £oz. 

If  the  disease  be  thought  to  be  sympathetic  with  derangement  of 
the  digestive  organs,  change  the  diet,  and  in  any  case  give  light  and 
nutritious  food.  When  the  eye  is  very  sensitive  to  light,  the  dog 
should  be  kept  in  a shaded  kennel  and  not  exercised  in  the  glare  of 
the  sun  ; but  exercise  is  absolutely  necessary  to  general  health, 
especially  in  weakly  dogs ; and  so  is  light,  so  that  the  place  where 
the  patient  is  kept,  whilst  shaded,  must  not  be  absolutely  dark. 
The  kennel  must  be  perfectly  clean,  and  if  disinfectants  are  needed, 
avoid  chloiide  of  lime  or  carbolic  acid,  as  they  might  increase  the 
inflammation.  Condy’s  Fluid  would  be  most  suitable  under  the 
circumstances. 

OSTITIS  (Inflammation  of  the  Bone). — This  disease  may 
be  due  to  direct  violence,  blows,  etc.,  or  to  constitutional  disturbance, 
such  as  rheumatism  or  scrofula.  The  symptoms  are  pain,  heat  and 
swelling  of  the  skin  at  the  affected  part,  and  lameness.  Rest  is 
aost  essential  in  treating  these  cases,  and  should  be  combined  with 
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hot  fomentations  to  the  part  and  a close  of  aperient  medicine ; when 
due  to  rheumatism,  the  systemic  treatment  recommended  under 
Rheumatism  should  he  adopted ; and  should  there  be  an  enlarge- 
ment left  after  the  acute  inflammation  has  subsided,  the  part  should 
be  painted  daily  •with  tincture  of  iodine,  unless  soreness  is  produced, 
when  this  treatment  should  cease  for  a day  or  two. 

OZ(ENA.— This  complaint  shows  itself  by  a discharge  from 
both  nostrils.  The  causes  are  diseased  teeth,  protracted  catarrh, 
causing  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  nose, 
polypi,  or  inflammation  of  the  sinuses  of  the  nose,  due  to  the  presence 
of  foreign  matter  in  that  organ.  Where  the  disease  is  due  to  decayed 
teeth,  the  latter  should  be  extracted ; or  to  polypi,  these  should  be 
removed.  The  nostrils  should  be  syringed  night  and  morning  with 
a saturated  solution  of  boracic  acid  ; or  the  tincture  of  hydrastis  is 
often  useful— 1 part  of  tine  time  to  equal  parts  of  Mater.  Exercise 
and  fresh  air  are  very  necessary  to  recovery. 


P. 

PARALYSIS. — Most  people  are  familiar  with  the  appearance 
of  paralysis — the  loss  of  muscular  power  in  the  part  affected,  and  the 
consequent  wasting  of  the  muscles.  It  is  generally  confined  to  one 
set  of  muscles,  but  may  be  general,  and  it  varies  in  degree  from  pro- 
ducing a slight  tottering  gait  to  complete  loss  of  power  and  inability 
to  -walk.  It  arises  from  pressure  or  injury  to  the  brain  or  to  the 
spinal  cord.  If  one  side  of  the  brain  be  affected,  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body  will  be  paralysed ; if  the  -whole  of  the  brain  be  involved, 
the  paralysis  Mull  be  general,  and  where  it  arises  from  injury  to  the 
spine  it  is  in  the  parts  beliind  the  injury  that  power  is  lost. 

Paralysis  very  often  follows  distemper,  and  the  hindquarters 
generally  suffer ; the  dog,  in  severe  eases,  loses  the  use  of  Ids  hind 
legs  in  walking,  and  drags  them  behind  him.  In  such  instances  the 
muscles  of  the  thigh  soon  waste,  and  cure  is  very  rare  indeed.  Long- 
standing constipation  will  induce  paralysis,  and  it  is  not  infrequently 
the  result  of  debility  and  old  age.  Paralysis  of  the  lower  jaw  is  a 
distinctive  symptom  of  dumb  madness,  and  renders  the  subject  of  it 
incapable  of  biting.  Loss  of  power  and  Mrasting  of  the  hindquarters 
may  also  be  caused  by  tapeworm. 

So  long  as  the  dog  can  use  his  limbs,  he  should  be  given  regular, 
gentle  exercise.  The  food  should  be  nourishing,  and  rather  laxa- 
tive. Oatmeal  porridge,  mixed  with  strong  broth,  every  other 
day,  will  generally  act  gently  on  the  bowels.  Where  the  disease 
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is  connected  with  debility,  it  is  very  necessary  to  maintain  the 
strength  by  extra  food ; give,  therefore,  more  than  usual  of  cooked 
meat,  and  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals.  The  medicine 
relied  on  in  these  cases  are  tonics  in  general  and  strychnine — the 
active  principle  of  nux  vomica — which  has  a special  power  over  the 
muscles  aud  nerves,  lgr.  of  powdered  nux  vomica,  or  j^gr.  of 
strychnine,  combined  with  2gr.  of  extract  of  gentian,  and  lgr.  of 
quinine,  made  into  a pill,  is  the  dose  for  a 20lb.  dog.  It  is  almost 
needless  to  observe  that  very  great  care  must  be  used  in  com- 
pounding pills  containing  a minute  quantity  of  such  a powerful 
drug  as  strychnine.  A dose  should  be  given  twice  a day.  Syrup 
of  the  phosphates,  with  strychnia,  called  Easton’s  Syrup,  is  often 
of  great  service  in  relieving  mild  cases  of  paralysis ; and  gal- 
vanism is  sometimes  beneficial. 

In  applying  the  electric  battery  in  cases  of  paralysis  the  following 
is  the  mode  : Procure  two  earthenware  vessels  (metal  ones  will  not 
do),  and  cover  the  bottom  of  each  with  cold  water.  Put  the  two 
handles  of  the  battery  in  the  water,  one  in  each  vessel,  and  start  the 
appliance.  Place  one  foot  of  the  dog  in  each  vessel,  both  hind  feet 
or  both  fore  feet,  as  the  case  may  suggest,  or  the  right  fore  foot  and 
left  hind  one  and  so  on.  The  water  in  the  vessels  should  be  just 
sufficient  to  cover  the  feet.  Five  to  ten  minutes,  twice  a day,  is 
long  enough  for  the  battery  to  be  employed. 

In  paralysis  of  the  hind  legs  the  bladder  generally  participates; 
or  the  animal  being  unable  to  stand,  cannot  pass  the  urine  freely. 
In  such  cases  the  catheter  must  be  passed  night  and  morning,  or  the 
the  animal  held  up,  and  pressure  applied  to  each  side,  in  the  region  of 
the  bladder,  to  expel  its  contents.  To  prevent  bed  sores,  and  con- 
gestion of  one  lung,  the  animal  must  be  turned  over  occasionally. 

PARASITES,  EXTERNAL. — The  number  and  variety  of 
parasites  that  make  one  part  or  another  of  the  dog  their  habitat  is 
very  great.  These  are  divided  into  external  and  internal  ; in  the 
former  two  distinct  mites,  producing  two  very  distinct  forms  ol 
the  mange,  have  already  been  referred  to,  and  the  internal  parasites 
will  be  treated  under  Worms. 

There  is  no  dog-owner  of  much  experience  who  is  not  aware  that 
great  care  and  cleanliness  are  needed  to  prevent  the  introduction  of 
these  unwelcome  visitors,  or  who  has  not  had  to  pay  smartly  for  their 
extermination,  if  his  kennels  have  been  neglected.  The  parasites  to 
which  I particularly  wish  to  direct  attention  are  four  in  number — 
the  louse,  the  Ilea,  the  tick,  and  the  harvest-bug. 

Lice. — Two  species  of  lice  (Fig.  16)  infest  the  dog,  but  neither 
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differs  materially  from  that  found  upon  man.  One  kind  is  named 
Hcematopinus  pilif crus,  and  is  thus  described  in  Professor  Neumann’s 
“Parasites,”  translated  by  Professor 
Fleming:  “ The  head  is  short  and  al- 
most as  wide  as  long ; it  is  salient  in 
the  thorax  to  which  it  is  exactly  applied  ; 
the  third  and  fourth  articles  of  the  an- 
tennae are  alike.  The  abdomen  is  very 
developed  in  the  female,  and  is  a long  fig.  16.  Dog  louse. 
oval  in  shape;  it  has  nine  rounded  seg- 
ments, which  are  often  salient  at  the  sides ; stigmates  distinct  and 
marginal ; the  first  seven  segments  have  two  rows  of  short  bristles. 
The  general  tint  is  yellowish-white,  the  head  and  thorax  being 
a little  darker.  The  female  is  2mm.  long,  and  the  male  lT5mm.  ” 
This  louse  is  oftener  found  about  the  throat  and  back  of  the  ears, 
but  extends  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 

The  other  louse  of  the  dog  is  Trichodeetes  latus,  of  which  this 
is  Neumann’s  description  : “ The  head  is  sub-quadrangular  and  much 
wider  than  it  is  long,  being  truncated  in  front ; the  antenme  are 
hairy  and  different  in  the  two  sexes,  the  first  article  in  the  male  being 
much  thicker,  and  occupying  a moiety  of  the  length  of  the  organ. 
The  abdomen  is  broad,  and  more  rounded  in  the  female,  with  lateral, 
but  no  median  spots.  The  colour  is  bright  yellow,  spots  darker ; the 
bands  on  the  head  are  blackish-brown.  Length  of  the  female  is 
1 '5mm. , of  the  male  1 '4mm.  ” 

Lice,  under  favourable  conditions,  multiply  at  a marvellous  rate. 
In  fact,  so  prodigious  is  their  fecundity,  that  it  has  been  calculated 
the  third  generation  of  a louse  may  number  125,000,  independent  of 
the  great  destruction  from  many  causes  which  restrain  this  multi- 
plication, They  excite  great  irritation,  causing  the  dog  to  scratch 
and  worry  himself  continually.  Lice  live  on  all  parts  of  the  body, 
but  are  generally  most  abundant  about  the  head  and  face,  round  the 
eyes,  roots  of  the  ears,  and  along  the  top  of  the  back.  If  the  dog’s 
skin  be  closely  examined,  red  streaks  and  dots  of  blood  will  be  ob 
served  where  the  enemy  has  been  feeding,  but  the  actual  presence  of 
the  foe,  which  Mull  be  seen  creeping  about,  Mull  be  a sufficient  incen- 
tive to  his  destruction,  without  witnessing  the  havoc  he  has  made. 
There  are  numberless  nostrums  made  and  advertised  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  pests,  some  of  which  are  quite  as  likely  to  kill  the 
dog  as  the  parasite.  Wlute  precipitate  in  dry  powder  M-ell  rubbed 
into  the  coat  and  skin,  and  left  there  for  four  or  five  hours,  and  then 
thoroughly  brushed  out,  is  a certain  cure ; but  it  has  the  disad- 
vantage of  being  a mercurial  poison,  and  when  it  is  used  it  becomes 
necessary  that  the  dog  should  be  muzzled  during  the  whole  time  the 
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powder  is  on  him  to  prevent  him  from  licking  it.  For  this  purpose 
a canvas-faced  muzzle  is  the  safest  and  best.  Care  should  also  be 
taken  that  the  dog  is  not  exposed  to  wet  while  the  precipitate  is  on 
him,  as  it  would  he  difficult  to  remove  it  from  the  coat  after  wetting. 
It  is  also  advisable  that  the  person  brushing  the  precipitate  out  of 
the  coat  should  wear  a light  covering  over  mouth  and  nose  during 
the  operation.  An  equally  effective  remedy  is  the  Lime -and- Sulphur 
Lotion  prescribed  for  Mange.  If  the  coat  and  skin  be  thoroughly 
saturated  with  it,  and  left  so  for  ten  minutes/-, or  a quarter  of  an 
hour,  all  that  will  he  left  of  the  insects  will  he  shrivelled  carcases. 
The  dog  should  then  he  well  washed  with  soap  and  warm  water  and 
thoroughly  combed  and  brushed  till  he  is  perfectly  dry.  Fol 
delicate  dogs,  and  those  with  tender  skins,  the  lotion  should  be 
reduced  in  strength,  by  adding  equal,  or  even  two,  parts  of  water  to 
one  of  lotion,  and  if  any  doubt  exist  in  the  operator’s  mind  as  to  the 
course  to  take,  let  him  try  the  weaker  solution  first,  and  watch  its 
effects,  when  he  can  make  it  stronger  as  required.  Olive  oil  2 parts, 
and  paraffin  1 part,  is  another  good  insecticide,  as  is  also  the  follow- 
ing : dissolve  4oz.  of  hard  soap  in  1 quart  of  water,  and  add  to  this 
£oz.  of  oil  of  stavesacre.  Rub  this  preparation  well  into  the  skin, 
allow  it  to  remain  on  for  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which  time  wash 
off  with  hot  water  and  soap,  well  dry,  and  repeat  the  dressing.  The 
dog  must  be  muzzled,  as  the  dressing  is  poisonous. 

These  dressings  should  he  repeated  in  eight  days,  in  order  to  de- 
stroy the  young  lice  hatched  from  the  “ nits,”  or  eggs,  laid  before  the 
previous  dressing. 

Trichodectes  latus  plays  a very  important  part,  being  the  inter- 
mediary host  of  one  of  the  tapeworms  of  the  dog.  The  history  is  as 
curious  as  it  is  important  for  dog-owners  to  know,  and  I therefore  quote 
the  following  from  Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold,  who  says  : “ The  joints  of  the 
worm,  having  escaped  per  anus,  readily  crawl  as  semi-independent 
creatures  on  the  coat  of  the  dog,  chiefly  on  the  back  and  sides.  The 
eggs  thus  distributed  are  readily  swallowed  by  the  louse  of  the  dog 
(Trichodectes  latus). 

“ In  the  body  of  the  louse,  the  six-hooked  embryo,  hitherto 
contained  in  the  egg  of  the  tapeworm,  escapes  the  shell,  and 
becomes  transformed  into  a minute  cysticercus,  or  louse  measle. 
When  the  dog  is  irritated  by  the  lice,  it  attacks,  bites,  and  frequently 
swallows  the  offending  external  parasite.  In  this  way  the  louse- 
measle  is  transferred  to  the  dog’s  intestinal  canal,  where,  in  course  of 
time,  it  develops  into  the  sexually  mature  cucumerine  tapeworm.” 

The  above  very  curious  and  important  bit  of  history  of  the  tape- 
worm and  the  dog  louse  should  teach  the  practical  lesson  of  thorough 
and  constant  cleanliness  in  the  kennel. 
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Fleas  (Ptilex  canis,  Fig.  17),  are  familiar  to  most  dog-owners, 
and  with  their  very  lively  propensities  are  more  mischievous  and 
annoying,  if  less  disgusting,  than  their  allies  who,  with  them,  make 
war  on  and  torment  the  dog.  Numerous  are  the  means  suggested 
for  the  destruction  of  fleas,  and  scores  of  drugs,  simple  and  compound, 
are  in  vogue  for  this  purpose.  For  pet  dogs  I do  not  think  there  is 
anything  at  once  so  innocent,  so  clean,  and  so  effective,  as  Keating’s 
Persian  Insect  Powder ; the  price  alone  is  against  it,  that  being  un- 
necessarily high.  It  con- 
sists, I believe,  of  the 
powdered  flowers  of  Py- 
rethrum  roseum,  and  is 
used  in  a dry  state  by 
simply  rubbing  it  into 
the  roots  of  the  hair  01 
blowing  it  in  with  suit- 
able miniature  bellows, 
which  are  sold  for  that 
purpose  by  most  chem- 
ists. The  best  article 
of  the  kind  I have  seen 
is  one  of  French  manu- 
facture, worked  by  a 
small  piston,  acting  on 
a spring  of  spiral  wire, 
covered  with  a piece  of 
glazed  calico,  the  whole 
neatly  encased  in  tin, 
with  an  aperture  at  the 
bottom  for  filling  with 
powder.  The  powder 
is  blown  out  of  a long 
spout  with  such  force 
as  to  spread  it  among 

the  roots  of  the  hair. 

The  whole  apparatus,  when  filled,  costs  only  Is. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a large  trade  has  sprung  up  in  “ dog 
soaps,”  most  of  them  depending  on  carbolic  acid  for  their  flea-destroy- 
jig  properties,  and  all  of  them  claiming  special  virtues  in  improving 
the  dog’s  coat,  curing  mange,  getting  him  in  condition,  and  all  the 
rest  of  it.  Professor  Williams,  of  Edinburgh,  strongly  condemns 

the  use  of  carbolic  acid  soap  on  the  dog.  And  I myself  have  had 

Sonvincing  proofs  of  the  ill  effects  of  carbolic  acid  and  carbolic  acid 
soaps  on  dogs,  and  have  seen  that  the  acid,  even  in  the  mild  form  of 
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soap,  will  poison,  by  absorption  through  the  skin,  and  that  when 
there  is  no  abrasion.  I have  had  numbers  of  instances  of  it  brought 
under  my  notice,  and  two  very  well  marked  cases  I personally 
treated.  In  one  case,  a toy  terrier,  great  depression  and  trembling 
were  followed  by  profuse  bleeding  of  the  nose,  and  the  dog  died, 
despite  all  that  could  be  done.  Another  case  was  that  of  a strong  fox 
terrier.  His  mistress  was  herself  washing  him  with  a carbolic  acid 
soap  when  she  was  called  away  to  see  a visitor  and  for  some 
short  time  the  dog  was  left  with  the  lather  from  the  soap  upon 
him;  the  result  was  very  great  depression  and  weakness,  with  con- 
stant trembling  and  loss  of  appetite.  I gave  the  dog  brandy  and 
quinine  and  iron,  as  well  as  cold  douches,  followed  immediately  with 
brisk  and  continued  rubbing,  and  he  recovered,  but  it  was  several 
weeks  before  he  regained  his  usual  health. 

Some  years  ago  Spratts’  Patent  brought  out  a dog  soap  at  my 
suggestion,  and  I have  found  it  in  practice  thoroughly  suited  to  its 
purpose.  The  advantages  it  possesses  are  that  it  contains  nothing 
poisonous  to  man  or  dog,  but  a vegetable  insecticide  that  proves 
certain  death  to  fleas.  I have  frequently  seen,  after  washing  with 
carbolic  acid  and  other  dog  soaps,  the  fleas  apparently  dead,  but, 
on  being  put  under  a glass  in  the  sun,  their  very  lively  actions  have 
soon  proved  they  were  not  dead,  but  had  only  been  for  the  time 
stupefied.  Spratts’  soap,  however,  kills  them  outright,  and  among 
its  minor  advantages  it  is  colourless,  and  improves  the  coat  and  skin. 
Naldire’s  is  another  harmless  soap;  while  1 part  of  Jeyes’  Fluid 
to  40  of  water,  or  Newton  Chambers’s  Noxona,  will  readily  kill  fleas. 

A strong  infusion  of  quassia,  made  by  suspending  a couple  of 
ounces  of  quassia  wood  chips,  tied  in  a piece  of  muslin,  in  a bucket 
of  water,  for  two  or  three  hours,  occasionally  stirring  it,  is  useful  in 
killing  fleas  ; it  is  free  from  danger,  and  being  almost  colourless  is 
an  advantage  in  washing  white  dogs.  The  infusion  must  be  used 
instead  of  plain  water  with  either  soft  soap  or  curd  soap,  a good 
lather  being  made  to  penetrate  the  dog’s  coat  to  the  skin.  Some 
plain  water  should  be  poured  over  the  dog  to  finish  the  washing  and 
remove  the  quassia  from  the  coat. 

Whatever  insecticide  is  employed,  it3  application  should  be 
repeated  several  times,  to  ensure  perfect  eradication  of  the  pests. 
This  will  be  the  better  understood  if  a brief  sketch  of  the  life- 
history  of  the  lively  little  creature  is  given.  Unlike  the  louse,  the 
flea  undergoes  what  entomologists  term  a complete  metamorphosis, 
egg,  larva,  pupa,  and  perfect  insect  stages  having  to  be  passed. 
Contrary,  too,  to  the  general  belief,  the  flea  is  parasitic  in  the  last 
stage  only.  That  being  so,  the  advisability  of  treating  the  kennel 
with  something  destructive  to  the  eggs,  larva;,  and  pupaj,  will  at 
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once  be  evident.  The  mother  flea  deposits  her  eggs  in  the  cracks  of  the 
floor-hoards,  in  the  dust  which  congregates  in  the  corners  of  the 
kennel,  etc.,  and  in  due  time  these  eggs  are  hatched,  and  whitish 
footless  maggots  result.  These  in  about  fourteen  days  assume  the 
pupal  state  in  a silken  cocoon,  and  in  about  a fortnight  after  the 
perfect  insect  (flea)  stage  is  reached  and  the  cycle  of  existence  is 
again  begun.  It  would  therefore  be  useless  to  rid  a dog  say  of  fleas 
and  return  him  at  once  to  a kennel  which  had  not  been  scrubbed, 
as  in  a very  short  time  the  animal  would  be  as  badly  infested 
as  ever. 

Ticks  (Ixodes  ricinus,  Fig.  18)  are  less  common  and  less  known 
than  either  the  flea  or  the  louse.  In  appearance  they  bear  some 

resemblance  in  body  to  a spider, 
to  which,  in  fact,  they  are  re- 
lated. Ticks  vary  in  size  from 
a pin’s  head  to  a small  pea. 
The  colour  of  the  smaller  ones 
is  a light  grey,  but  they  become 
dark  when  gorged  with  blood. 
The  tick  fastens  in  the  skin, 
and  holds  on  with  such  tenacity 
as  frequently  to  part  in  two  in 
the  attempt  made  to  remove  it. 
The  cure  for  ticks  most  to  be 
relied  on  is  either  the  white 
precipitate  powder  or  the  Limc- 
and-Sulphur  Lotion,  used  as  already  directed ; but  an  excellent  wash 
for  dogs  infested  with  ticks  is  sold  by  Mr.  J.  Dawson,  84,  Lowther 
Street,  Carlisle. 

Ticks  occasionally  occur  even  in  tne  best  regu- 
lated of  kennels,  as  it  is  of  course  impossible  to 
prevent  a dog  coming  in  contact  with  another 
infested  ivith  the  pests.  Though  often  found 
upon  dogs  and  other  animals,  ticks  are  not  truly 
parasitic  on  them,  their  food  in  the  ordinary  way 
being  vegetable.  Once  ticks  make  their  ap- 
pearance, no  time  must  be  lost  in  ridding  the 
dog  of  his  persecutors.  The  kennel  must  also  be 
treated,  as  in  that  the  animals  find  lodgment. 

Harvest  Bugs  ( Trombidii).  — N early 
everyone  is  acquainted  with  the  harvest  bug 
which  in  summer  thrusts  its  unwelcome  pre- 
sence upon  man.  Few,  however,  seem  to  be 
bo  dIamU)G' (X  aU°Ut  aware  that  these  mites  are  troublesome  to  dogs. 
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Harvest  bugs  are  now  regarded  as  belonging  to  several  species 
of  Trombidiuvi,  and  not  as  was  once  the  case  to  one  species  known 
as  Leptus  autumnalis.  The  accompanying  illustration  (Fig.  19) 
gives  an  accurate  idea  of  the  mites  in  both  the  adult  and  the  larval 
stages,  the  former  having  eight  and  the  latter  six  legs.  These  pests 
burrow  into  the  skin  and  create  a most  intolerable  itching.  They 
are,  however,  readily  destroyed  by  dressing  the  skin  with  equal 
parts  of  olive  oil  and  petroleum,  or  touching  the  spot  with  benzine 
on  a camel-hair  pencil.  The  treatment  suggested  for  mange  would 
also  be  efficacious. 

PARTURIENT  APOPLEXY.— See  Milk  Fever. 

PARTURITION.  — The  period  of  gestation  in  the  dog  ia 
sixty-three  days,  and  in  a majority  of  cases  the  bitch  pups  on  the 
sixty-third  day,  although  that  may  occur  a day  or  two  earlier  or 
later.  It  is  important  to  keep  a register,  so  that  preparation  may  be 
made  for  the  event.  A quiet,  retired  place  should  be  selected,  with 
plenty  of  room  for  the  bitch,  and  so  easily  accessible  that  assistance 
may  be  readily  given  if  required.  A bed  of  fresh,  soft  hay  is  suit- 
able, and  especially  in  cold  weather.  This  may  be  on  a boarded 
floor ; for  whatever  is  put  down  for  a bed  the  bitch  will  scrape  a nest 
in  it  to  the  solid  ground,  and  if  that  is  damp  soil,  or  cold  flags  or 
bricks,  the  pups  would  get  chilled ; but  when  the  soil  is  dry,  no 
better  foundation  for  a bed  can  be  found. 

The  symptoms  of  approaching  parturition  are  : Considerable  en- 
largement of  the  mammae,  and  of  the  external  organs  of  generation, 
with  more  or  less  discharge  of  glairy  matter,  and  frequent  urination  ; 
the  bitch  becomes  restless,  and  moves  about  from  place  to  place  in 
search  of  a locality  which  to  her  mind  is  suitable  for  the  nest. 

The  very  best  advice  I can  give  to  the  breeder  is,  do  not  interfere. 
The  few  cases  where  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  do  so  will  only 
add  force  to  the  wisdom  of  the  rule.  Next,  even  when  help  is  called 
for,  do  not  interfere  too  soon,  and,  if  manual  assistance  has  to  be 
given,  avoid  unnecessary  force.  When  labour  is  protracted,  the 
liquid  extract  of  rye — dose  for  a 201b.  bitch,  10  or  12  drops — given 
with  a little  brandy  and  water,  will  generally  greatly  assist  the  bitch 
in  the  delivery  of  her  pups.  The  cases  of  greatest  danger  are  where 
a bitch  has  been  allowed  to  stray  during  oestrum,  and  mated  herself 
with  a dog  of  much  larger  size  than  herself.  Very  finely -bred  and 
highly-pampered  bitches  often  suffer  greatly,  and  die  in  the  act  of 
giving  birth.  In  healthy  parturition  even,  considerable  time  is  often 
occupied,  the  rest  between  being  of  great  service  in  supporting  the 
bitch  against  the  prostration  consequent  on  the  event.  She  should 
not  be  interfered  with  in  these  intervals,  and  it  is  foolish  to  try  to 
force  food  upon  her. 
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In  all  cases  where  difficulty  from  wrong  presentation  or  the  dis- 
proportioned  size  of  the  pups  occur,  alike  from  motives  of  prudence 
and  humanity,  the  veterinary  surgeon  should  be  consulted,  for  his 
obstetric  knowledge  and  skill  in  manipulation  will  save  much  un- 
necessary suffering,  and  probably  the  lives  of  mother  and  pups. 

PENIS,  DISCHARGE  FROM  (Balanitis). — Some  dogs 
suffer  from  an  inflammation  and  excited  state  of  the  organs  of 
generation,  with  frequent  partial  erections,  accompanied  with  dis- 
charge of  a thick  yellowish  matter,  very  loathsome,  especially  in  a 
house  and  companion  dog.  In  treating,  bathe  the  parts  very  fre- 
quently with  cold  water,  give  a strong  dose  of  ordinary  black 
draught,  and  the  following  medicine  : 

Mixture,  for  Balanitis. — Bicarbonate  of  soda  and  bicarbonate  of 
potash,  of  each  2dr.  ; tincture  of  henbane,  3dr.  ; Mindererus’  spirit, 
1 Aoz.  ; and  water  to  make  6oz.  Dose  for  a 401b.  or  50lb.  dog,  a 
tablespoonful  four  or  five  times  a day.  The  prepuce  should  also  be 
syringed  with  weak  Condy’s  Fluid,  or  a lotion  composed  of  boracic 
acid  lsc.  and  water  to  6oz. 

Give  the  dog  barley-water  to  drink,  and  but  little  meat.  Porridge, 
milk,  and  broth,  witli  chopped  green  vegetables,  will  be  most  suitable. 

PERICARDITIS  (Inflammation  of  the  Pericardium, 
or  Sac  surrounding  the  Heart).  — This  disease  is  more 
frequent  in  dogs  than  is  usually  thought,  but  one  is  seldom  called 
to  attend  cases  of  heart  trouble  in  the  dog,  probably  from  the 
disease  not  being  diagnosed.  As  a rule,  it  will  be  found  accompany- 
ing pleurisy  and  rheumatism,  or  as  the  result  of  direct  violence. 
The  symptoms  are  a jerking  action  of  the  heart  and  an  intermittent 
pulse ; in  fact,  if  the  effusion  in  the  sac  is  considerable,  the  sounds 
of  the  heart  will  be  deadened,  or  nearly  imperceptible. 

The  patient  must  be  kept  perfectly  quiet — usually  this  will  not 
be  a difficult  matter,  as  the  animal  is  unwilling  to  move — and  a hot 
linseed  poultice  applied  three  times  during  the  day  over  the  region 
of  the  heart.  As  a sedative,  give  5gr.  to  20gr.  of  bromide  of 
potassium,  or  4 to  1 drop  of  nitrate  of  amyl.  When  the  more  acute 
symptoms  have  abated,  2gr.  to  lOgr.  of  iodide  of  potassium  can  be 
given  in  water  twice  a day ; and  during  convalescence,  10  to  60 
drops  of  Easton’s  Syrup,  twice  a day  in  -water  after  food, : will  be 
helpful.  The  diet  must  be  light  and  nourishing. 

PERICARDIUM,  INFLAMMATION  OF. — See  Peri- 
carditis. 

PERIOSTEUM,  INFLAMMATION  OF.— See  Peri- 
ostitis. 
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PERIOSTITIS  (Inflammation  of  the  Periosteum, 
the  Membrane  covering  the  Bone)  is  not  infrequently  met 
with  in  the  dog,  and  as  it  usually  arises  from  direct  injuries,  this  is 
hardly  to  be  wondered  at.  Often  it  is  associated  with  ostitis  (in- 
flammation of  the  bone  proper).  Periostitis  is  a most  painful 
disease.  The  membrane  becomes  much  inflamed,  swollen,  and 
separated  from  the  bone,  while  frequently  deposits  of  bone  are  the 
result,  causing  permanent  lumps  (exostoses) ; these  are  generally 
most  unsightly. 

The  symptoms  of  periostitis  are  heat  and  swelling  of  the  skin  over 
the  affected  part,  with  great  pain  upon  manipulation,  lameness 
when  occurring  in  a limb,  and  feverishness.  Strict  quietude  is  most 
essential  in  these  cases  ; hot  flannels  should  be  applied  to  the  part,  or 
in  severe  cases,  more  benefit  will  be  derived  from  hot  linseed  poultices. 
When  the  heat  and  swelling  have  left  the  part,  but  lumps  are  present, 
they  should  be  painted  with  tincture  of  iodine,  discontinuing  this 
latter  treatment  when  the  skin  becomes  sore. 

PERITONITIS.— See  Bowels,  Inflammation  of. 

PHARYNGITIS  (Inflammation  of  the  Pharynx) 

is  not  a disease  which  frequently  affects  the  dog,  and  but  few  cases 
have  come  under  my  immediate  notice.  I speak  of  pharyngitis  pure 
and  simple,  and  not  of  inflammation  of  the  pharynx  as  a result  or 
an  accompaniment  of  other  diseases.  The  latter  form  is  common 
enough.  True  pharyngitis  is  usually  due  to  some  foreign  body 
becoming  lodged  in  the  pharynx,  though  I have  known  it  caused  by 
the  administration  of  strong  drugs,  given  with  the  object  of  curing 
disease.  In  these  cases  the  stomach  suffers  also. 

The  symptoms  are  a dry,  irritating  cough,  while  as  time  goes  on, 
a difficulty  in  swallowing  is  observed,  the  act  being  performed 
with  pain  ; the  muscles  of  the  throat  contract,  and  upon  manipula- 
tion there  is  pain.  Upon  opening  the  mouth,  and  examining  the 
throat,  it  Mill  be  found  red  and  swollen,  and  if  the  inflammation  is  not 
checked,  ulceration  of  the  throat  will  ensue ; or  abscesses  may  form, 
when  there  will  be  a discharge  from  the  nostrils. 

The  treatment  is  primarily  to  ascertain  the  cause,  and  endeavour 
to  remove  it.  If  the  condition  is  due  to  the  presence  of  foreign  matter, 
this  latter  must  be  removed,  and  a hot  linseed  poultice  (kept  in 
position  by  a bandage)  applied  to  the  neck.  The  diet  should  con- 
sist of  milk,  egg,  and  Bovril ; nothing  solid  must  be  given.  Generally 
this  simple  treatment  will  effect  a cure ; but  should  ulceration  take 
place,  the  part  must  be  painted  with  a weak  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver — 2gr.  of  silver  to  £oz.  of  distilled  water.  This  should  be 
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applied  night  and  morning  with  a camel-hair  brush.  If  the  ulcera- 
tion is  severe,  and  granulations  are  present,  the  latter  may  be  touched 
with  “ London  Paste.”  This  is  best  applied  on  the  point  of  a probe, 
around  which  is  rolled  a piece  of  wool.  In  the  event  of  pharyngeal 
abscesses  forming,  these  must  be  lanced,  and  their  contents  let  out. 
When  the  acute  symptoms  have  subsided,  the  animal  will  he  left  in 
a debilitated  state,  owing  to  the  general  constitutional  disturbance 
which  accompanies  the  disease.  Therefore,  tonics  should  he  given, 
such  as  2gr.  to  8gr.  of  sulphate  of  iron,  with  Jgr.  to  2gr.  of  sulphate 
of  quinine,  in  water,  twice  a day. 

PHARYNX,  INFLAMMATION' OF. —See  Pharyngitis. 

FILLS  (Haemorrhoids)  occur  most  frequently  in  house  dogs 
and  those  too  closely  confined  to  the  kennel.  They  depend  on  an 
enlarged  condition  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  veins  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
rectum.  The  parts  present  an  enlarged,  swollen,  and  tender 
appearance,  giving  pain  when  touched,  or  when  the  dog  draws 
himself  along  the  ground.  Piles  are  known  as  internal  or  external, 
according  as  they  exist  within  or  without  the  sphincter  muscle 
that  is,  the  muscle  which  contracts  the  orifice  of  the  anus.  The 
principal  causes  producing  piles  are  the  injudicious  use  of 
purgative  medicines,  over  feeding  with  stimulating  food,  and  want  of 
sufficient  and  healthful  exercise,  producing  diseases  of  the  liver, 
constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  consequent  straining,  and  undue 
distention  of  the  parts  in  the  act  of  fsecation. 

A dog  suffering  from  piles  should  be  fed  on  a laxative  diet  such  as 
broth,  well-boiled  oatmeal  and  chopped  green  vegetables ; little  or 
no  flesh  meat  should  he  given.  As  a mild  aperient  a little  milk  of 
sulphur  may  be  advantageously  given  in  milk  or  with  the  food. 
Dose,  a lieaped-up  teaspoonful  for  a 20lb.  dog.  One  of  the  three 
following  ointments  should  he  applied  twice  a day,  smearing  the 
parts  well  with  them  : 

Ointments  for  Piles. — Mild  mercurial  ointment,  7 parts,  finely 
powdered  camphor,  1 part,  well  mixed;  or  the  compound  gall 
ointment  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  may  be  used.  Hazeline  is  also  very 
beneficial. 

In  bleeding  piles  the  following  injection  may  he  used  : Tincture  of 
krameria,  2dr.,  water  to  6oz.  Two  ounces  should  be  injected  twice 
a day  ; while  in  all  cases  of  piles  Jdr.  to  2dr.  of  tincture  of  krameria 
in  water,  twice  a day,  will  he  useful. 

In  some  cases  of  piles  a tumour  forms  near  the  orifice  of  the 
rectum ; it  is  at  first  red,  hut  afterwards  becomes  purple,  and  finally 
discharges  a thick  foetid  matter  mixed  with  blood.  It  forms  a 
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ragged  sore,  difficult  to  heal  from  the  movements  of  the  clog  in  the 
natural  act.  and  from  his  dragging  himself  along  the  ground. 
Similar  treatment  to  that  already  advised  should  he  pursued,  using 
the  ointment  and  washing  with  the  following  lotion  alternately  : 

Wash  for  Tumour.  — Goulard’s  water,  J pint ; laudanum,  ^oz.  ; 
tincture  of  arnica,  \oz.  ; mixed. 

PLETHORA  (Full  Habit  of  Body). — Having  regard  to 
the  thoroughly  unnatural  conditions  under  which  most  dogs  live,  it 
is  not  surprising  to  find  many  the  subjects  of  Plethora.  Food  is 
given  at  irregular  times,  and  often  of  the  most  unsuitable  descrip- 
tion, and  in  quantities  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  requirements  of 
the  animal ; the  hloocl  in  consequence  becomes  overcharged,  and  the 
animal  lapses  into  a generally  bloated  condition. 

The  symptoms  are  readily  recognised.  The  bloated  condition  is 
the  most  prominent,  with  the  mucous  membranes,  especially  notice- 
able in  the  eyes,  injected,  the  pulse  full  and  bounding,  the  dog  seems 
unwilling  to  take  exercise,  the  bowels  are  irregular  (due  to  indiges- 
tion), wind  accumulates  and  is  passed,  and  the  breath  is  very  offen- 
sive. The  bowels  must  be  freely  moved  with  medicine,  and  the  food 
given  at  regular  intervals  and  in  reasonable  quantities.  The 
patient  must  be  brought  to  exercise  gradually,  for  if  violent 
exercise  is  forced  upon  him  whilst  in  this  condition,  a fit  will  often 
result.  See  also  Fatness,  Excessive. 

PLEURISY.— See  Lungs,  Inflammation  of. 
PNEUMONIA.—  See  Lungs,  Inflammation  of. 

POISONING.— Perhaps  none  of  our  domestic  animals  are  so 
liable  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  poisonous  substances  as  the  dog. 
His  restless  and  inquisitive  nature,  and  that  inveterate  habit  of 
routing  in  every  accessible  hole  and  corner,  lay  Lint  open  to  it  -r 
whilst  the  sporting-dog  on  duty  in  places  where  unsportsmanlike 
practices  prevail,  is  exposed  to  special  danger. 

Dog-poisoning  is  the  result  of  design — when  some  envious  or 
malicious  and  cowardly  person  is  the  perpetrator — of  persons  ad- 
ministering to  the  animals  drugs  of  the  nature  and  action  of 
which  they  are  ignorant ; or  of  accident,  which,  properly  inter- 
preted in  most  cases  means  culpable  negligence  on  the  part  of  those 
having  to  use  poisonous  substances  for  the  destruction  of  vermin 
or  other  purposes.  To  this  last  cause  the  majority  of  cases  of 
poisoning  may  be  traced,  as  by  many  of  the  general  public  poisons 
are  used  and  left  about  in  a most  careless  manner. 
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Against  the  malicious  poisoner  it  is  difficult  to  guard,  as  being 
rarely  forewarned,  we  cannot  be  forearmed ; against  the  ignorant 
practices  of  the  empiric  the  dog-owner  can  defend  himself  if  lie  will ; 
while  against  accidental  poisoning  much  can  be  done  by  using 
reasonable  care  when  it  is  necessary  to  employ  poisons,  and  by 
keeping  them  properly  labelled  and  in  secure  places  when  not 
required. 

It  may  be  of  service  to  some  readers  to  briefly  refer  to  a few  of  the 
commoner  and  more  popularly  known  poisons  from  which  our  dogs 
are  most  likely  to  sufler ; and  I think  the  following  will  cover  the 
majority  of  cases : Arsenic,  cantharides,  carbolic  acid,  corrosive 
sublimate,  phosphorus,  and  strychnine. 

As  a general  rule  for  distinguishing  between  the  evidence  of 
poisoning  and  the  symptoms  of  disease,  the  suddenness  of  the  attack 
must  weigh  largely  ; while  by  tracing  where  the  dog  has  been,  and 
what  he  has  or  is  likely  to  have  picked  up,  a pretty  accurate  con- 
clusion may  be  arrived  at. 

The  first  step  to  be  taken  in  most  cases  is  to  freely  empty  the 
stomach  by  means  of  emetics  such  as  tartar  emetic,  sulphate  of  zinc, 
ipecacuanha  wine,  or,  if  none  of  these  are  at  hand,  by  drenching 
with  lukewarm  water,  and  afterwards  giving  the  antidotes  indicated, 
if  procurable.  Under  any  circumstances,  however,  give  demulcents, 
such  as  boiled  flour  and  milk,  starch,  gruel,  milk  and  eggs  beaten 
up,  olive  oil,  etc. , in  considerable  quantities.  A dose  of  castor  oil 
may  also  be  administered,  and,  if  the  dog  suffer  much  pain,  a dose 
of  opium  or  laudanum  every  three  or  four  hours.  Where  great 
depression  and  weakness  follow,  stimulants,  as  ether,  wine,  or  brandy, 
should  be  given  in  small  quantities  at  frequent  intervals. 

Arsenic  is  used  in  wheat-dressing,  as  well  as  to  poison  rats, 
mice,  and  other  vermin ; in  this  way  it  is  frequently  met  with  in 
and  about  country  houses. 

Symptoms:  Great  heat  and  evident  pain  in  the  stomach  and 

bowels,  sometimes  accompanied  with  swelling — the  belly  being  very 
tender  to  the  touch — great  thirst,  frequent  vomiting  and  retching, 
more  or  less  discharge  of  a frothy  saliva,  and  frequent  evacuations 
of  fluid,  dark  coloured  matter,  often  marked  with  blood.  The  animal 
soon  loses  muscular  power  to  a great  extent,  showing  an  indisposition 
to  move ; the  tongue,  lips,  etc. , are  red  and  swollen,  and  the  breath- 
ing is  more  and  more  laboured  and  painful. 

Antidotes:  Ferrugo  or  hydrated  sesquioxide  of  iron,  12  parts  of 

which  combine  with  1 part  of  arsenic,  forming  an  insoluble  com- 
pound ; also  light  magnesia,  which  will  remove  l-25th  its  weight  of 
arsenic  from  its  solution  in  water. 

Cantharides  (Spanish  Fly).— This  is  given  by  ignorant  men 
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for  purposes  which  are  defeated  ; hut,  being  an  acrid,  irritant  poison, 
it  produces  serious  results,  frequently  causing  inflammation  of  the 
urinary  organs. 

Symptoms : Violent  thirst,  copious  discharge  of  bloody  mucus  from 
the  stomach,  mixed  with  which  may  he  seen  the  shiny  green 
particles  of  the  “ flies  ” ; there  are  great  pains  in  the  loins  and  bowels, 
swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  genital  organs,  and  bloody  stools 
and  urine. 

Antidotes:  An  emetic  should  at  once  be  resorted  to,  the  dog  should 
afterwards  be  drenched  with  demulcents,  and  a dose  of  opium  given 
every  three  or  four  hours. 

Carbolic  Acid. — This  produces  baneful  effects,  even  by  absorp- 
tion through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  when  too  freely  used.  It  causes 
great  prostration,  with  trembling  of  the  whole  frame. 

Symptoms:  Extraordinary  depression  of  the  vital  powers,  general 
shivering  and  almost  constant  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  a palsied 
motion  of  the  head.  Bleeding  at  the  nose  is  a frequent  symptom, 
and  the  discharges  from  the  bowels  are  also  often  stained  with  blood  • 
the  countenance  of  the  sufferer  is  expressive  of  a most  helpless  and 
painful  state. 

Antidotes:  The  proper  treatment  consists  in  placing  the  dog  in  a 
warm  bath,  using  friction  the  while,  and  administering  such  stimu- 
lants as  ammonia,  ether,  brandy,  etc. , in  water  or  gruel. 

Corrosive  Sublimate  is  used  for  a variety  of  purposes  about 
farms,  although  for  most  of  these  it  must  be  admitted  a non- 
poisonous  article  would  answer  as  well  or  better.  Corrosive  sublimate, 
phosphorus,  and  stryclinine  each  enters  into  the  composition  of  paste 
and  powders  largely  sold  for  the  destruction  of  vermin,  and  it  is  when 
so  used,  being  placed  on  bread-and-butter,  bits  of  meat,  etc. , that 
they  are  most  likely  to  be  picked  up  by  the  dog. 

Symptoms : Violent  vomiting  and  purging  of  stringy  and  offensive 
matter,  the  belly  is  distended  and  painful  to  the  touch,  the  urine 
suppressed,  cramp  and  twitches  are  noticeable  in  the  limbs,  and 
frequently  paralysis  ensues. 

Antidotes:  Tartar  emetic  as  an  emetic;  white  of  egg,  followed 
immediately  by  infusion  of  galls ; milk  or  gluten  of  wheat.  Of  the 
chemical  antidotes,  the  albumen  of  eggs  is  by  far  the  best ; the  white 
of  one  egg  is  sufficient  to  neutralise  or  render  insoluble  4gr.  of  solid 
bichloride  of  mercury. 

Phosphorus. — Antidotes:  Calcined  magnesia,  with  diluents  and 
demulcents  given  in  quantity. 

Strychnine. — Symptoms : Acute  pain,  causing  the  dog  to  utter 
sharp  cries ; frequent  twitchings  and  jerkings  of  the  head  and  limbs, 
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the  fore  and  hind  legs  are  drawn  towards  each  other,  and  the  back 
is  arched ; the  fits  of  cramp  and  twitching  are  intermittent,  but  are 
readily  brought  on  by  a touch  or  even  a sudden  noise.  Foaming 
at  the  mouth  is  also  a frequent  symptom. 

Antidotes:  An  emetic  should  immediately  be  given,  and  afterwards 
butter,  lard,  or  other  fat  in  considerable  quantities. 

The  subject  of  poisoning  is  too  abstruse  to  be  dealt  with  fully 
here.  I merely  attempt  to  point  out  a general  line  of  treatment  to 
be  adopted  till  professional  aid  can  be  obtained — when  that  is  con- 
sidered necessary — and  which  will  tend  to  alleviate  the  animal’s 
sufferings  should  it  fail  in  averting  fatal  consequences. 

POLYPI  are  tumours  growing  on  some  mucous  membrane,  as  the 
nose,  ear,  anus,  or,  more  commonly,  the  vaginal  passage.  They  are 
attached  by  a stalk,  or  pedicel,  varying  in  length  and  thickness,  and 
are  smooth,  red,  and  pear-shaped.  They  also  vary  in  size;  when 
small,  they  are  concealed  from  view,  but  protrude  as  they  increase 
in  growth.  They  sometimes  discharge  a mucous  matter,  slightly 
tinged  with  blood  and  are  generally  offensive  in  smell. 

The  treatment  is  simple,  and  consists  in  their  removal  by  tying  a 
strong  silk  thread  or  piece  of  fine  silver  wire  round  the  neck  of  the 
polypi.  This  must  be  tightened  daily  for  a few  days,  till  the  neck  is 
cut  through,  and  the  tumours  drop  off.  They  can  also  be  removed 
by  an  ecraseur,  an  instrument  specially  made  for  the  purpose.  The 
parts  should  then  be  bathed  freely  for  a few  days  with  Goulard 
Water.  Internal  medicines  are  not  required  unless  feverishness  exists, 
when  a dose  of  cooling  medicine  will  be  sufficient. 

POT-BELLY  is  a condition  peculiar  to  young  puppies.  It 
generally  occurs  whilst  sucking,  and  affects  the  puniest  in  the  litter, 
which  is  probably  prevented  by  weakness  from  obtaining  a fair  share 
of  nourishment. 

The  chief  symptom  is  indicated  by  the  name,  but  there  is  also 
wasting  of  the  muscles.  Worms  may  be  a cause,  and  evidently  there 
is  a weak  digestion,  and  great  flatulence.  Except  in  some  very  valu- 
able strain  that  there  is  a strong  reason  for  preserving,  such  puppies 
do  not  pay  for  the  trouble  of  treating.  As  soon  as  the  pup  will  lap, 
it  should  be  given  lime-water  in  cow’s  milk,  and  fed  upon  a variety 
of  nourishing  things  given  often  and  in  small  quantities. 

POVERTY  OF  BLOOD. — See  Anemia. 

PRICKS  from  tliorcs  or  any  pointed  instrument  should  be 
treated  by  bathing  with  warm  water,  or  poulticed. 
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PROLAPSUS  ANI  sometimes  occurs,  but  oftenest  in 
pampered  house  dogs  when  getting  old,  kept  too  fat,  and  not  having 
much  exercise,  these  together  producing  constipation  and  consequent 
straining.  When  treating,  the  protruded  part  should  be  cleansed 
and  pressed  into  its  place,  and  cold  douches  frequently  applied  to 
it.  If  the  prolapsus  recurs,  a stitch  or  two  can  be  inserted.  The 
diet  must  then  consist  entirely  of  milk. 

PROLAPSUS,  OR  PALLING,  OP  THE  VAGINA  is 

characterised  by  a soft,  red  swelling,  and  generally  occurs  during,  or 
immediately  after,  the  period  of  heat.  It  must  be  carefully  washed, 
and  gently  returned  to  its  place.  The  following  injection  should 
then  be  used  for  a few  days,  and  one  of  the  powders  given  twice  a 
day  : 

Injections  for  Prolapsus. — Tannic  acid  and  glycerine,  loz.  ; water 
to  make  a pint.  Or  tincture  of  krameria,  2dr.  ; water  to  make  6oz. 
Two  ounces  to  be  injected  night  and  morning  with  a female  syringe. 

Astringent  Powders  for  Prolapsus. — Take  gallic  acid,  18gr.  ; alum, 
12gr.  ; mix,  and  divide  into  six  equal  powders,  and  give  one  twice  a 
day,  first  dissolving  them  in  hot  water,  but  allowing  them  to  cool 
before  administering. 

Falling  of  the  vagina  must  not  be  confounded  with  inversion  of 
the  womb,  which  occasionally  happens  after  pupping,  and  which  can 
only  be  safely  treated  by  a qualified  practitioner. 

PULSE.— See  Temperature  and  Pulse. 

PURGING.  — This  is  a symptom  in  many  diseases,  but  it  may 
exist  simply  from  temporary  derangement  of  the  stomach,  or  from 
some  irritating  substance  taken  into  the  intestines,  in  which  cases  a 
dose  of  castor  oil  and  extra  attention  to  diet  are  all  that  is  necessary. 


R. 

RABIES,  OR  CANINE  MADNESS  (Erroneously 
called  Hydrophobia),  has  been  known  for  at  least  two 
thousand  years,  and  probably  much  longer.  It  is  justly  dreaded, 
because  incurable,  and  on  account  of  the  havoc  it  makes  in  our 
kennels,  herds  of  cattle,  flocks  of  sheep,  parks  of  deer,  and  all 
domestic  animals  bitten  by  infected  dogs  ; and  still  more  because  man 
inoculated  by  the  rabic  virus  of  a mad  flog  suffers  from  the  terrible 
disease  known  popularly  as  hydrophobia,  from  a dread  of  water  and 
inability  to  swallow  liquids  being  a main  feature  of  the  malady 
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More  accurately,  however,  the  disease  in  man  is  known  also  as 
rabies. 

Every  age  and  nation  has  produced  its  own  crop  of  phylacteries, 
and  the  supposed  cure  for  rabies,  in  nearly  every  instance,  is 
marked  by  ignorance  and  the  grossest  superstition.  It  would  fill 
pages  to  merely  enumerate  the  absurdities  man  has  resorted  to 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  and  curing  rabies.  The  practice  of 
docking  the  tails  of  dogs  was  originally  instituted  for  the  purpose ; 
while  until  quite  recently  (and  the  practice  is  not  dead  yet),  it  was 
usual  to  “ worm  the  tongue  ” — that  is,  to  draw  out  the  tendon  under 
the  tongue  which  is  used  in  moving  it,  and  as  it  curled  up  on  re- 
moval Ignorance  called  it  a worm ; then  the  heart  and  tongue  of  a 
dog  were  carried  about  the  person ; and  Abracadabra  was  written  as 
many  times  as  there  are  letters  in  it,  thus : ABRACADABRA 
ABRACADABR  ABRACADAB  and  so  on  till  the  last  line  consists 
of  the  letter  A only,  and  this  worn  about  the  person.  These  and 
many  other  equally  absurd  things  have  been  considered  prophy- 
lactics. Among  preventives  of  hydrophobia  in  persons  actually 
bitten  by  rabid  dogs  the  following  are  a few  of  the  hundreds  in 
vogue  one  time  or  another  and  believed  in  still ; a hair  of  the  dog  that 
bit  you  ; the  liver  of  the  mad  dog  cooked  and  eaten ; the  root  of  the 
dog-rose  ; the  herb  called  dog’s-tooth  ; leaves  of  the  dog  berry  tree; 
forcible  immersion  in  cold  water  till  the  party  was  nearly  drowned ; 
ashes  of  river  crayfish  which  had  been  burnt  alive.  Of  so-called 
cures  we  have  still  in  this  age  of  enlightenment  the  Ormskirk  cure, 
Princes  nostrum,  the  Girling  cure,  Higgs’  Hertfordshire  cure,  and 
numberless  others.  The  people  who  trade  on  the  credulity  of  others 
by  selling  such  nostrums  should  he  made  to  prove  their  own  faith 
and  honesty  by  allowing  themselves  to  be  bitten  by  a mad  dog  and 
trust  to  their  own  nostrum  for  safety. 

Among  the  popular  fallacies  concerning  the  disease  the  commonest 
is  that  it  is  of  spontaneous  origin.  Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth; 
rabies  can  no  more  be  produced  in  a healthy  dog  without  the  germ  of 
the  disease  being  communicated  to  him — which  we  may  say  is 
practically  only  done  by  the  bite  of  a mad  one — than  a farmer  can 
grow  a field  of  turnips  without  sowing  the  seed.  That  a person 
bitten  by  a healthy  dog  will  become  rabid  or  hydrophobic  should 
the  dog  become  mad  at  some  period  of  its  life  after  having  given  the 
bite,  is  as  foolish  as  it  would  be  to  say  that  a person  contracted  fleas 
from  a dog  that  had  no  fleas  on  him,  but  might  be  infested  with 
them  some  years  afterwards.  There  are  people  too  who  go  so  far 
as  to  say  of  muzzling  dogs,  which  is  the  means  of  preventing  the 
spread  of  rabies  adopted  by  our  own  and  several  other  Governments, 
that  it  is  ‘‘an  unnatural,  pernicious,  and  inhuman  practice;  a 
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senseless  cruelty  which  defeats  its  own  object  and  manifestly  tends 
to  create  and  increase  rabies  and  hydrophobia.  ” The  expressive  word 
“ rot  ” is  the  exact  value  of  such  stuff ; for  it  has  force  enough  in  it 
to  decay,  nothing  more.  Rabies  cannot  be  created,  and  it  can  only 
be  propagated  by  its  own  seed  or  germ ; just  as  mange  can  only  be 
reproduced  by  transference  of  the  mite  which  produces  it  from  a 
mangy  dog  to  a healthy  one.  My  own  opinion  of  muzzling  is  that, 
whilst  it  cannot  be  made  the  means  of  stamping  out  rabies,  it 
undoubtedly  holds  it  in  check. 

It  is  most  important  that  every  dog-owner — and  indeed  every 
person — should  be  able  to  recognise  the  symptoms  of  rabies,  and  I 
here  give  the  description  of  them,  taken  from  my  small  work,  “ Mad 
Dogs  and  Hydrophobia,”  to  which  I refer  readers  for  fuller  treat- 
ment of  the  whole  subject. 

Altered  Demeanour. — Those  who  keep  dogs  and  care  for  them 
must  be  acquainted  with  the  ordinary  demeanour  and  habits  of 
these  animals.  One  dog  is  of  a morose  disposition,  rarely  making 
friends  with  anyone  but  his  master,  even  to  him  not  very  demon- 
strative of  affection,  whilst  another  is  most  profuse  in  show  of  its 
kindly  feelings.  A change  from  the  ordinary  state  in  the  exhibition 
and  expression  of  the  emotions  is  one  of  the  very  earliest  symptoms 
of  approaching  madness.  The  dog  may  display  an  exuberance  of 
affection,  his  natural  tendency  to  jealousy  be  unusually  and  notably 
excited,  or  the  lively  or  loving  dog  may  be  dull  and  fretful,  evading 
or  resenting  the  notice  and  caresses  he  had  formerly  seemed  to  live 
for.  Any  such  change  should  be  a reason  for  giving  extra  close 
attention  to  the  animal’s  conduct.  As,  however,  it  might  arise  from 
other  causes,  it  cannot  be  taken  alone  as  proof  of  rabies,  but  merely 
suggestive  and  suspicious. 

Appetite. — Very  often  the  appetite  fails  the  dog  ; but,  as  this  is  a 
common  symptom  of  many  ailments,  it  must  only  be  considered  with 
others. 

Seeking  Retirement. — When  madness  is  coming  on  a dog,  he 
naturally  seeks  retirement,  that  he  may  have  rest  and  quiet.  But 
a dog  with  distemper  wTill  do  the  same,  and  in  fact,  it  is  a natural 
action  in  illness  in  all  animals,  man  not  excepted.  More  than  that, 
it  is  a habit  with  some  dogs  in  health,  and  no  doubt  an  inherited 
one,  to  seek  rest  in  dark  and  shaded  places,  such  as  under  tables, 
beds,  behind  large  furniture,  and  other  quiet  places ; but  this 
becomes  more  marked  in  the  incipient  stage  of  rabies,  and  if 
indulged  in  more  than  usual,  other  symptoms  should  be  looked  for. 

Avoidance  of  Light. — One,  and  probably  the  immediate  cause  of 
the  retirement  referred  to  is  the  painful  ness  caused  by  strong  light, 
for  it  will  be  noticed  that  a dark  or  shaded  place  is  selected. 
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Eyes  Affected. — If  the  eyes  are  carefully  looked  at,  it  will  he  seen 
(if  the  case  is  one  of  rabies)  that  they  have  an  unnatural  gleam,  an 
unsteady  look,  not  stupid,  hut  suggesting  that  the  brain  is,  to  some 
slight  extent,  affected.  If  the  dog  is  now  taken  into  a strong  light, 
he  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it,  as,  no  doubt,  it  causes  pain.  So  far, 
the  redress  from  congestion  may  not  have  appeared  in  the  eye,  nor 
the  peculiar  squint  that  so  many  writers  have  called  attention  to, 
but,  at  a very  early  stage,  the  keen  observer  will  detect  an  anxious 
expression  and  unsteady  look,  which  give  to  the  dog  an  uneasy 
aspect. 

Bright  and  Glistening  Objects. — Closely  connected  with  the  fore- 
going is  the  effect  of  bright  objects,  which,  although  not  exciting  to 
fury,  yet  show  that  they  annoy.  In  a pet  dog  of  my  own  that  was 
seized  with  rabies,  the  first  symptom  that  aroused  my  suspicions  was 
her  darting  at  the  glistening  patent  leather  points  on  a pair  of 
slippers.  She  did  not  bite  at  them  savagely,  but  pounced  on  them 
and  nibbled  them.  She  had  seen  them  on  my  feet  often  before  with- 
out taking  this  notice  of  them,  and  I thought  it  strange,  as  she 
repeated  the  act  several  times,  although  stopping  when  ordered. 
Soon  after,  she  pounced  on  the  cat,  but,  being  naturally  of  a very 
jealous  disposition,  I attributed  that  act  to  her  just  having  received 
an  extra  amount  of  petting  to  get  her  to  remain  in  position  to  have 
her  portrait  taken.  On  examining  the  eyes,  I had  a conviction, 
causing  an  uneasy  feeling,  that  there  was  an  unnatural  light  in 
them ; and  this  opinion  was  confirmed  on  closer  examination  next 
day.  Still,  the  change  was  not  very  great,  nor  did  this  symptom 
develop  very  rapidly,  but  it  certainly  noticeably  increased.  1 
mention  these,  not  that  they  are  proofs  of  rabies  by  themselves,  but 
because  their  appearance  calls  for  great  caution  and  very  close 
watchfulness,  and  certainly  for  temporary  isolation. 

Temper. — The  effect  on  temper  is,  in  the  first  stage,  great  irrita- 
bility, rather  than  savageness,  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that 
individual  cases  vary  considerably,  and  any  deviation  from  the  ordi- 
nary habits  demands  from  the  master  the  greatest  attention  and  care. 

Snapping  at  Imaginary  Objects. — As  clearly  showing  that  the 
brain  is  affected,  the  dog  may  be  seen  to  snap  at  imaginary  objects, 
biting  the  air  in  fact,  as  though  he  were  catching  flies,  an  act  which 
it  is  very  apt  to  be  mistaken  for,  it  being  a common  practice  with 
many  dogs.  During  this  restless  period  the  poor  dog  prowls  about, 
sniffing  about  corners,  and  apparently  looking  for  something.  He 
will  start  forward  and  snap  at  some  unseen  enemy  by  which  ho 
appears  haunted,  and  the  delusion  is  constantly  repeated. 

Excessive  Display  of  Affection. — Concurrently  with  all  or  some  of 
the  symptoms,  the  dog  may,  impelled  by  the  strong  love  he  feels  for 
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man,  display  great,  fondness,  and  show  it  by  fawning  and  licking  the 
hands  or  face  of  those  he  knows.  This  is  a habit  in  the  dog  which 
should  at  all  times  be  discouraged ; and  to  permit  it  even  in  the 
earliest,  the  most  incipient,  stages  of  rabies  may  be  fraught  with 
terrible  consequences.  These  displays  of  exuberant  affection  are 
often  intermittent  with  the  periods  of  gloomy  retirement  and  active 
excitement  and  irascibility.  During  these  intervals  of  lucidity, 
nothing  seems  to  ail  the  dog,  and  this  is  apt  to  induce  the  owner  to 
permit  the  dog  to  lick  him ; but  even  then  the  saliva  on  the  tongue 
may  be  laden  with  virus,  and  it  might  easily  be  absorbed  through 
the  thin  skin  of  the  lips,  or  where  there  was  any  slight  cut  or 
abrasion.  Soon  after  this  display,  the  affected  dog  is  again  under 
the  baneful  influence,  showing  itself  in  the  morbid  mental  effect  of 
seeing  or  pursuing  imaginary  enemies,  and  the  completely  changed 
and  abnormal  conduct  already  described. 

Dogs  Leaving  Home. — During  this  stage  of  the  disease — this  period 
of  unrest — the  poor  dog  often  wanders  from  home,  and,  when  we 
consider  the  irritable  state  of  the  brain  then  existing,  it  will  be 
evident  that  if  hallooed,  chevied,  and  stoned  by  strangers,  the 
cerebral  disease  will  be  more  quickly  developed,  and  the  furious  and 
more  dangerous  stage  of  madness  at  once  appear.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  dog,  knowing  the  dangerous  impulses  of  the  disease,  leaves 
home  that  he  may  not  injure  those  he  loves.  It  is  a pretty  fancy, 
begotten  of  love  for  the  dog ; but  we  must  be  thankful  for  the  good 
qualities  he  really  does  possess.  The  impulse  to  wander  is  but  an 
effect  of  the  disease  he  cannot  escape  from. 

Gnawing , Tearing,  and  Swallowing  Inedible  Substances.—  After 
prowling  .about,  as  if  in  search  of  some  lost  object,  the  afflicted  dog 
begins  to  gnaw  and  bite  at  everything.  If  he  is  confined,  he  will 
worry  his  chain,  or  tear  the  woodwork  of  his  kennel ; when  free, 
furniture,  carpets,  rugs,  and  curtains,  all  get  torn  to  shreds.  In  the 
case  I have  referred  to,  the  bitch,  confined  in  my  writing  room,  had 
in  one  night  torn  into  scraps  a big  pile  of  newspapers,  littering  the 
floor  with  them.  Pieces  of  stone,  coal,  cinders,  wood,  rag,  and  even 
its  own  excrement  as  well  as  that  of  other  animals  are  swallowed. 

Disposition  to  Bite. — With  the  symptoms  just  described,  the  dis- 
position to  attack  and  bite  other  animals,  particularly  those  of  its 
own  species,  increases. 

Pawing  at  the  Throat. — When  a dog  is  seen  to  do  this,  as  though 
to  remove  a bone,  or  as  is  done  in  severe  canker  of  the  ear,  it  is 
evidence  of  the  increasing  inflammation  at  the  back  of  the  mouth 
and  throat,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  a bone  is  not  the  cause  ; for  in 
that  case  the  effort  would  be  unceasing  whilst  the  obstacle  remained, 
and  the  other  symptoms  described  would  not  be  present. 
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Salim,  Froth,  and  Foam. — There  may  he  an  increase  of  saliva, 
hut  this  is  not  constant,  and  the  dog  does  not  froth  and  foam  as 
when  in  an  epileptic  fit,  or  when  under  intense  fear,  excitement,  and 
heat  from  having  been  chased. 

Sexual  Excitement. — It  is  a common,  and  often  an  early  symptom, 
for  the  dog  to  he  unusually  salacious.  Any  excessive  display,  there- 
fore, of  this  passion  should  excite  suspicion ; but  it  is  not  to  be 
taken  alone  as  proving  rabies. 

Chany e in  the  Voice. — The  hark  of  the  rabid  dog  is  hoarse  and 
husky,  and  indeed  has  a note  so  peculiar  that  it  indicates  the 
disease  with  great  certainty  to  those  who  have  studied  it.  It  is  not, 
however,  an  early  characteristic,  nor  are  the  following  : 

Fluid  Vomited. — In  some  cases  a dark  brown,  almost  blood-like 
fluid  is  vomited. 

Insensibility  to  Pain. — Sensibility  becomes  greatly  blunted,  so 
that  wounds  which  would  make-  a healthy  dog  howl,  are  home 
apparently  without  much  feeling. 

Paroxysms  of  Fury. — As  the  disease  progresses,  paroxysms  of 
rage  alternate  with  periods  of  quiet  from  exhaustion,  and  soon  the 
dog  becomes  paralysed,  and  dies  asphyxiated,  unless  his  sufferings 
have  been  humanely  put  an  end  to. 

Drinldng  Water. — When  first  attacked,  the  dog  takes  his  water 
much  as  usual ; hut  as  he  is  affected  by  everything  that  glistens,  he 
may  start  at  the  gleam  of  bright  water.  In  the  very  advanced 
stages,  a mad  dog  will  plunge  his  mouth  into  water,  apparently  to 
cool  his  parched  tongue  and  fauces,  for  he  has  lost  the  power  to  lap. 
The  appetite  is,  in  many  instances,  so  vitiated  that,  while  the 
power  remains,  the  patient  will  lap  at  his  own  urine. 

Obedient  to  the  Last. — Not  in  the  early  stage  only,  hut  far  into, 
and  even  at,  the  sad  close,  the  dog,  when  conscious,  answers  to 
his  master’s  voice,  and  obeys  his  command.  This  should  not, 
however,  induce  the  free  handling  or  encouraging  pat,  so  natural 
to  bestow,  for,  in  a moment,  the  dog  may  he  under  the  sinister 
influence  again,  and  inflict  an  injury  which,  if  in  possession  of  his 
senses,  he  would  he  far  from  doing. 

Importance  of  Early  Symptoms. — To  prevent  the  dreadful  spread 
of  this  disease,  and  especially  to  prevent  human  beings  from  the 
horrible  sufferings  and  death  a bite  from  a mad  dog  may  cause, 
dog-owners  should  make  themselves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
earlier  symptoms,  which  I have  endeavoured  to  make  clear. 

Necessity  for  Isolation. — Whilst  some  of  the  symptoms  described, 
taken  alone,  may  indicate  a harmless  complaint,  not  one  should  pass 
without  serious  notice,  and  when  any  two  or  more  are  known  to  he 
present,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  an  owner  to  isolate  the  dog  in  a 
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secure  place,  supplying  him  with  water  and  food.  In  a very  few 
days  the  increase  in  the  number  and  intensity  of  the  symptoms  will 
have  proved  the  dog  rabid ; or  his  remaining  in  the  state  lie  first 
was  when  suspected  will  have  shown  the  symptoms  to  have  indicated 
some  other  disease. 

Duration  of  the  Disease. — Dogs  do  not  live  more  than  seven  or 
eight  days  when  rabies  is  once  actively  developed,  so  that  a dog 
isolated  for  that  time,  and  remaining  in  a similar  state  to  that 
exhibited  when  he  was  first  taken,  may  be  considered  free  from  it ; 
but,  to  allay  anxiety,  and  to  secure  to  the  dog  proper  treatment,  a 
veterinary  surgeon  should  always  be  consulted  in  such  cases. 

A dog  suddenly  seized  with  a fit,  falling  down  unconscious, 
champing  the  jaws,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  with  the  limbs 
and  body  convulsed,  does  not  show  signs  of  rabies  : on  the  contrary, 
such  an  attack  may  be  taken  as  proof  that  the  dog  is  not  mad;  yet, 
on  such  evidence,  hundreds  of  dogs  have  been  done  to  death  with 
all  the  barbarous  cruelty  of  an  ignorant  terror.  Fits  of  fury  are 
expressions  of  excited  passions,  and  are  not  early  symptoms  of 
rabies,  although  ungovernable  paroxysms  of  rage  mark  the  later 
stages  of  furious  madness. 

When  a “mad-dog  scare  ’’arises,  scores  of  dogs  are  killed  in 
panic  fear,  and  reported  as  having  been  rabid.  I do  not  know  who 
is  responsible  for  these  official  or  semi-official  reports ; but  as  the 
matter  is  carried  out  they  do  more  harm  than  good,  and  increase 
the  panic  they  should  allay.  The  dogs  are  killed  before  even  a 
competent  man  can  study  the  symptoms,  post-mortem  examinations 
are  misleading,  and  no  dog  should  be  reported  as  having  been  rabid 
until  the  fact  is  proved  by  the  Pasteurian  method.  I will  give  one 
case  in  point.  A neighbour  asked  me  to  see  her  pet  dog  as  it  was 
ailing.  I thought  it  rabid — kept  it  twenty -four  hours  and  had  my 
opinion  confirmed.  I sent  the  body  to  the  Brown  Institute — report 
in  three  days — “ post-mortem  gives  no  evidence  of  dog  having  been 
rabid.”  Second  report  in  twenty-four  days,  after  Pasteurian 
method  of  proof  had  been  carried  out — “ unmistakable  evidence 
that  the  dog  had  been  rabid.” 

One  of  the  most  puzzling  features  of  rabies  in  dogs  and  man  is 
the  uncertain  period  of  latency,  in  which  the  poison  lies  inactive 
in  the  system.  In  this  evil  there  is  some  good — it  gives  time  for 
those  bitten  to  undergo  the  preventive  treatment  discovered  by 
M.  Pasteur,  and  to  which  some  thousands  of  human  beings  already 
owe  their  lives. 

Dumb  Madness. — In  this  form  of  rabies  the  lower  jaw  becomes 
paralysed,  so  that  the  dog  cannot  bite  : but  in  these  cases,  equally 
with  those  of  furious  madness,  the  saliva  is  tainted  with  the  virus, 
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and  is  capable  of  reproducing  the  disease  in  other  dogs  or  man,  if 
absorbed  by  any  means,  so  that,  although  the  danger  is  less  than 
in  furious  madness,  it  is  still  present. 

RACHITIS.  —See  Rickets. 

RED  MANGE.— Aee  Eczema. 

RHEUMATISM.— This  is  a very  common  disease  in  dogs, 
and  one  form  of  it,  known  as  Kennel  Lameness,  has  been  already 
described.  In  lumbago,  another  form  of  the  disease,  the  back  and 
hindquarters  are  affected ; the  dog  drags  his  hind  legs,  and  shows 
evidence  of  acute  pain  when  touched,  or  even  when  an  attempt  is 
made  to  do  so.  In  rheumatism  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  fever 
present ; the  nose  is  hot  and  dry,  the  urine  scanty  and  more  highly 
coloured  than  usual,  and  generally  the  bowels  are  more  or  less 
costive. 

In  treating  a dog  for  rheumatism,  it  is  imperative  that  the  bowels 
should  be  at  once  freely  acted  on ; and  for  this  purpose  the  Com- 
pound Podophyllin  Pills  will  be  found  most  suitable ; or  as  a sub- 
stitute, should  it  be  inconvenient  to  obtain  the  pills,  give  for  a 201b. 
to  301b.  dog,  2dr.  of  Epsom  salts,  with  20gr.  of  cream  of  tartar,  as 
a drench,  in  water.  After  the  bowels  have  been  relieved,  give  for  a 
dog  of  that  size  lOgr.  of  bicarbonate  of  potash  daily.  In  many  cases 
lOgr.  to  30gr.  of  salicylate  of  soda  given  in  water  three  times  a 
day,  act  as  a specific.  If  this  fail,  then  5gr.  to  15gr.  of  benzoic  acid, 
made  into  a pill,  should  be  administered  twice  a day.  A warm 
hath  will  often  give  immediate  relief  from  pain,  more  especially  if 
followed  by  a vigorous  application  of  one  or  other  of  the  liniments 
ordered  for  Kennel  Lameness. 

As  rheumatic  attacks  are  generally  caused  by  exposure  to  wet  and 
cold,  or  more  frequently  by  the  dog  being  placed  in  a damp,  cold,  or 
draughty  kennel  (and  especially  when  warm  after  a run),  pre- 
ventive measures  are-  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  hands  of  the 
master,  and  should  receive  due  attention.  A light  diet  is  advisable 
during  the  existence  of  rheumatism,  more  especially  whilst  any 
feverishness  is  present.  It  should  be  noted  that  a dog  having  once 
suffered  from  rheumatism  in  any  form  should  receive  special  atten- 
tion, as  one  attack  predisposes  to  subsequent  seizures. 

RIBS,  FRACTURE  OF. — This  injury,  which  is  not  un- 
common in  dogs,  is  usually  due  to  a kick.  The  symptoms  are  pain 
on  manipulating  the  part,  the  breathing  is  short,  the  ribs  are  more 
or  less  fixed,  and  crepitus  can  be  heard  if  the  ear  is  applied  to  the 
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ribs.  The  ribs  should  be  bandaged  rather  tightly,  to  prevent 
undue  expansion  of  the  chest-walls,  and  this  will  generally  effect  a 
cure.  If,  however,  the  lungs  are  injured,  then  such  complications 
as  pneumonia  or  pleurisy  may  arise.  A mild  aperient  is  always 
beneficial. 

RICKETS  (Rachitis). — Pups  the  offspring  of  an  enfeebled 
dam  yielding  an  insufficient  supply  of  milk, 'and  that  of  poor  quality, 
or  those  which  from  any  cause  are  ill-fed  and  neglected,  or  kept  in 
close,  ill- ventilated  places,  without  a chance  of  fresh  air  and  needful 
exercise,  suffer  from  mis-shapen  limbs,  thick  joints,  and  other  de- 
formities. These  are  caused  by  the  bones  being  imperfectly  de- 
veloped, the  food  and  other  conditions  on  which  the  pup  is  reared  not 
yielding  the  constituents  necessary  to  give  them  the  required  hard- 
ness to  enable  them  to  perform  their  proper  functions.  This  con- 
dition is  known  as  rickets,  and  the  cause  being  plain  the  treatment 
is  evident. 

Continuous  consanguineous  or  in-and-in-breeding  should  be 
avoided,  as  one  cause  of  rickets.  Do  not  attempt  to  rear  a pup  on 
a weakly,  unhealthy  mother,  but  if  the  breed  is  desired,  procure  for 
the  pups  a foster-mother  of  undoubted  health  and  stamina.  Let 
the  nest  be  in  a warm,  airy  place,  and  as  soon  as  the  pups  are 
able  to  leave,  give  them  plenty  of  room,  fresh  air,  warmth  and  sun- 
shine, and  insure  thorough  cleanliness  of  the  place  in  which  they 
are  kept.  When  old  enough  to  eat,  let  their  diet  be  light,  nourish- 
ing, and  digestible,  a portion  of  it  flesh,  cooked  or  raw. 

In  cases  where  rickets  already  exist,  attend  to  the  above  sugges- 
tions. Let  a considerable  portion  of  the  diet  consist  of  good  milk, 
to  which  add  a little  lime-water,  say  a tablespoonful  to  every 
quarter  pint,  and  give  in  the  food  small  doses  of  cod  liver  oil  twice  a 
day  for  some  months.  Phosphate  of  calcium  in  dose3  of  lOgr.  to 
20gr.  twice  a day  is  very  useful,  as  is  also  Parrish’s  Chemical  Food. 

RINGWORM  is  due  to  a vegetable  parasite  ( Tinea  tonsurans). 
It  appears  in  circular,  scaly  patches,  and  is  very  contagious.  It 
is  commonest  in  dirty,  damp  kennels,  and  may  be  communicated  to 
the  dog  by  a child  suffering  from  it.  A little  of  the  ointment  of 
iodide  of  iron,  rubbed  in  twice  a day ; or  yellow  oxide  of  mercury 
logr.,  and  benzoated  lard  loz.  ; or  oleate  of  copper  1 part  and  lard 
4 parts,  will  effect  a cure. 
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ST.  VITUS’S  DANCE.— See  Chorea. 

SALIVATION.  — Cases  of  salivation  as  the  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  over  doses  of  quack  medicine,  into  the  composition  of 
which  mercury  largely  enters  have  occurred.  Again  mercurial  salts 
enter  into  the  composition  of  many  skin  dressings,  and  the  mercury 
may  become  absorbed  through  the  skin. 

The  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  are  increased  salivation, 
swollen  and  spongy  gums,  which  bleed  at  the  slightest  touch,  and 
are  surrounded  with  a bluish  rim,  loose  teeth,  extremely  foetid 
breath,  intense  thirst,  furred  tongue,  loss  of  appetite,  ulceration,  and 
sloughing  of  the  gums.  If  the  dose  has  been  a large  one,  or 
repeated  doses  have  accumulated  in  the  system,  the  stomach 
and  intestines  become  involved,  causing  obstinate  vomiting  and 
dysentery,  the  animal  rapidly  loses  flesh,  eruptions  take  place  on 
the  skin,  the  hair  drops  off,  the  teeth  fall  out,  and  paralysis  and 
death  follow.  The  symptoms  must  be  treated  as  they  occur,  the 
bowels  and  kidneys  must  be  operated  upon,  and  the  patient’s 
strength  kept  up  by  stimulants  and  good  food,  which  in  serious  cases 
must  be  forced  upon  the  animal. 

SARCOFTIC  MANGE.-&  Parasites,  External. 
SCALDS.— See  Burns. 

SCROFULA  is  not  unknown  in  dogs,  although  fortunately  it 
is  not  very  prevalent.  The  subjects  are  mostly  young  animals,  and 
the  disease  is  due  to  in-and-in-breeding,  and  is  hereditary. 

The  symptoms  are  a general  unhealthy  and  unthrifty  condition,  the 
coat  never  looking  sleek  or  shiny,  but  invariably  dull,  while  it  is 
usually  offensive  smelling  ; the  lymphatic  glands  swell,  the  eyes  have 
a chronic,  whitish  discharge,  and  the  appetite  is  irregular ; in  fact  the 
dog’s  health  is  scarcely  two  days  alike.  As  the  animal  matures, 
the  symptoms  become  chronic,  and  the  abdomen  pendulous.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  warn  owners  against  breeding  from  animals  so 
affected. 

Although  scrofula  cannot  be  cured,  to  keep  it  in  check,  strict 
cleanliness  should  be  observed,  both  as  regards  the  dog  itself  and  its 
habitation.  The  animal  should  be  groomed  daily,  as  this  tends  to 
produce  a healthier  action  of  the  skin,  have  plenty  of  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  and  be  frequently  washed.  Medicinally,  20  to  60  drops 
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of  iodide  of  iron  should  be  given  in  water  twice  a day.  This  drug 
has  been  found  very  valuable  ; Parrish’s  Chemical  Food  and  cod  liver 
oil  are  also  useful.  The  swollen  glands  should  be  dressed  with 
tincture  of  iodine,  and  the  diet  must  be  liberal  and  of  the  best 
quality. 

SCROTAL  IRRITATION  is  often  met  with  in  dogs,  par- 
ticularly in  those  which  have  been  used  constantly  for  stud  purposes. 
The  scrotum  becomes  red,  spots  make  their  appearance,  and  dis- 
charge serum,  and  the  irritation  is  severe.  Finally  the  part  becomes 
swollen  and  very  sore,  the  discharge  dries,  and  forms  scabs,  which 
are  cast  off,  leaving  sore  patches,  and  granulations  may  appear. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  any  irritation,  bathe  the  parts  with 
warm  water,  and  administer  an  aperient.  After  well  drying  the 
parts,  dress  night  and  morning  with  boracic  acid  ointment,  and 
apply  a muzzle  to  prevent  the  dog  from  licking.  Where  granulations 
exist,  touch  them  with  nitrate  of  silver.  This  condition  will  often 
recur,  and  the  treatment  must  bo  repeated. 

SCURF. — This  occurs  from  want  of  attention  to  the  skin,  but  it 
often  appears  on  the  ears  as  a forerunner  of  canker,  in  which  cases 
wash  with  warm  water,  anoint  with  olive  oil,  and  give  the  dog  a 
dose  of  physic  and  a light  diet  for  a day  or  two. 

SEFTIC2EMIA  PUERPERALIS,  AND  INFLAM- 
MATION OF  THE  UTERUS.— This  is  common  in  bitches,  and 
is  the  result  of  retention  and  putrefaction  of  a dead  foetus  (pup),  or 
the  introduction  of  putrid  matter  through  the  blood  stream.  The 
symptoms  are  high  fever,  the  nose  and  mouth  are  hot,  the  pulse 
is  quick,  the  respirations  are  increased,  the  eyes  are  injected,  the 
extremities  become  cold,  and  often  insensibility  and  death  occur. 

If  the  treatment  is  to  be  of  any  avail,  it  must  be  adopted  at  once. 
First,  remove  the  cause,  if  possible,  inject  the  uterus  with  warm, 
weak  Condy’s  Fluid,  and  give  immediately  lOgr.  to  20gr.  of  the 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  in  water  3 times  a day.  Creasote  given  in 
lgr.  to  3gr.  doses  (made  iHto  a pill  with  crumb  of  bread),  three 
times  a day  is  useful ; salicylate  of  soda  is  also  recommended  in  lOgr. 
to  30gr.  doses,  in  water,  three  times  a day.  The  bowels  must  be  re- 
laxed by  means  of  doses  of  oil,  and  soap  and  water  enemas.  The  ken- 
nel must  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  sanitary,  the  drains  well  flushed 
and  a good  clean  bed  provided.  The  patient  must  have  warmth 
with  plenty  of  fresh  air.  The  food  must  be  light,  such  as  beef-tea 
and  mutton-broth,  with  crumbled  stale  bread.  As  the  animal  ap- 
proaches convalescence,  lgr.  to  2gr.  of  sulphate  of  quinine  may  be 
given  with  advantage. 
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SPRAINS. — By  the  term  “sprain,”  is  meant  a sudden,  violent 
straining  of  a tendon  or  ligament.  It  may  be  caused  by  extreme 
and  long-continued  exertion,  by  the  dog  stepping  on  something, 
or  by  his  foot  getting  into  a hole  when  running,  causing  a twist 
of  limb  or  body  from  the  natural  position.  There  is  sudden  and 
severe  pain,  followed  by  inflammation.  The  exact  seat  of  the 
injury  can  be  discovered  by  passing  the  hand  over  the  back, 
shoulder,  or  limb  which  appears  to  be  affected.  Rest  is  necessary ; 
and  it  is  advisable  in  these  cases  to  give  a cooling  aperient,  such  as 
the  Mild  Purgative. 

As  soon  as  possible,  bathe  with  water  as  warm  as  the  dog  can  bear 
it,  and  then  rub  the  part  with  the  Liniment  fur  Sprains,  Bruises,  etc. , 
at  least  three  times  a day  ; or  apply  the  Cooling  Lotion,  though  that 
requires  such  constant  application,  the  former  treatment  is  generally 
to  be  preferred. 

STOMACH,  INFLAMMATION  OP  (Gastritis) —This 
may  be  caused  by  irritants  accidentally  swallowed,  frequently  by 
mineral  and  other  poisons  thoughtlessly  thrown  out  by  housekeepers 
or  servants  who  have  used  them  for  exterminating  rats,  mice,  etc. ; 
or  by  the  administration  of  turpentine  in  capsules  or  any  other  form, 
except  combined  with  an  emulcent.  Dogs  also  at  times  accidentally 
swallow  extraordinary  things  of  an  irritating  nature  in  their  haste 
to  devour  picked-up  garbage,  and  these  produce  inflammation. 

The  first  and  principal  symptoms  for  the  owner  to  notice  are  ex- 
cessive thirst  and  violent  vomiting.  In  the  intervals  the  dog  will 
lie  down  on  his  side  stretched  out,  and  whine  and  moan  from  the 
pain  he  is  suffering.  When  this  is  observed,  jgr.  to  Jgr.  of  hydro- 
chlorate of  cocaine  should  be  administered. 

The  general  treatment  is  to  keep  the  dog  quite  undisturbed.  Let 
him  have  at  his  command  a constant  supply  of  water  which  has 
been  boiled,  and  give  thin  mutton-broth,  made  with  Scotch  barley, 
adding  a little  isinglass  thereto.  Opium  to  allay  the  pain  may 
be  given,  but  cautiously,  and  the  less  of  any  medicine  the  better. 
Diarrhoea  will  not  unlikely  follow,  and  must  be  treated  as  directed 
under  that  head. 

SUNSTROKE. — In  writings  on  dog  diseases  I have  not  seen 
any  allusion  made  to  dogs  being  liable  to  sunstroke,  but  I have  seen 
cases  I consider  to  be  due  to  such.  Ono,  a fox-terrier  bitch,  in  New 
York,  which  I was  called  in  by  a friend  to  see;  her  life  was 
saved  by  the  application  of  ice  to  the  head,  and  sedative  treatment 
afterwards. 

Some  readers  will  recollect  the  Burton-on-Trent  Show,  1878, 
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when  during  the  judging  the  heat  was  almost  tropical,  and  this  was 
followed  by  a storm,  sudden  and  short,  that  nearly  carried  away  the 
tent.  During  the  heat  a bulldog,  I think,  as  well  as  a pug,  was 
overpowered  by  the  heat  and  had  fits.  The  bulldog  died.  From 
the  suddenness  of  the  attack,  the  stertorous  breathing,  and  quick 
collapse,  I thought  then  and  since  that  it  was  sunstroke.  In  such 
cases  the  dog  should  be  quickly  removed  to  a place  as  cool,  retired, 
and  airy  as  possible,  and  ice,  or  the  coldest  water  obtainable,  applied 
to  lliG  head. 

SURFEIT.— See  Blotch  and  Eczema. 


T. 


TAPEWORMS. -Seo  Worms. 

TARTAR  ON  THE  TEETH.— See  Teeth,  Decayed. 
TEARS.—  Sec  Wounds. 


TEETH. — The  dog  has,  when  the  set  is  complete,  or  in  kennel 
parlance,  when  he  “has  a full  mouth,”  forty-two  teeth,  made  up  of 
twelve  incisors,  or  cutting  teeth,  four  canines,  or  fangs,  and  twenty- 
six  molars,  double  or  grinding  teeth.  Some 
of  these  constitute  what  ai'e  ordinarily  called 
the  milk-teeth,  and  are  deciduous — that  is 
to  say,  they  are  after  a few  months  cast,  and 
give  place  to  permanent  ones. 

The  Incisors — six  above  and  six  below — 
form  the  front  teeth ; those  in  the  upper 
jaw  are  the  larger,  and  those  both  above  and 

. below  the  centre  teeth,  are  the  smaller,  while 

at  Three  Months,  the  outer  or  corner  cutters  are  the  stronger ; 

these  appear  at  the  age  of  from  four  to  five 
weeks,  and  give  place  to  the  permanent  incisors  at  three  or  four 
months. 

The  Canines , or  Fangs,  also  make  their  appearance  when  the  pup  is 
from  four  to  six  weeks  old ; these  are  replaced  by  the  permanent 
fangs  about  the  age  of  five  to  six  months.  They  are  considerably 
elongated  and  pointed  ; the  upper  ones  are  the  stronger. 

The  Molars. — Of  these,  twelve  arc  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  fourteen 
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in  the  lower.  The  first  (that  is,  of  course  the  four,  two  upper  and 
two  under)  are  not  deciduous,  and  make  their  appearance  at  about 
three  or  four  months ; the  second,  third  in  the  upper  and  fourth  in 
the  lower  are,  like  the  incisors  and  canines,  deciduous,  appearing  at 
the  fourth  or  fifth  week,  and  giving  place  to  the  permanent  ones  at  five 
to  six  months ; the  fourth  in  the  upper  jaw  is  much  the  strongest, 


and  in  the  lower  jaw  the  fifth  is  the  largest  and  strongest.  The  fifth 
generally  appears  from  the  fourth  to  the  fifth  month,  the  sixth  at 
the  age  of  from  five  to  six  months,  and  the  seventh  in  the  lower  jaw 
from  five  and  a half  to  seven  months.  Most  of  the  molars,  whilst 
adapted  for  grinding  or  crushing  hones,  etc.,  are  terminated  by  acute 
lobes  suitable  for  tearing  flesh.  Figs.  20,  21,  and  22  represent 
respectively  the  dog’s  mouth  at  three,  six,  and  eighteen  months. 

TEETH,  DECAYED.— It  is  unfortunately  only  too  true  that 
the  condition  of  a dog’s  teeth  does  not  receive  the  attention  that  it 
should ; this  is  very  evident  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  one 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  teeth  is  mastication,  and 
that  an  animal  cannot  maintain  good  health  if  it  is  imperfectly 
performed.  Upon  sound  teeth,  greatly  depends  perfect,  mastication. 
Before  assimilation  of  the  food  can  take  place  in  the  stomach,  it  must 
be  received  into  that  organ  in  a fit  condition  for  the  process,  and  this 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  teeth.  When  the  food  is  not 
properly  chewed,  it  acts  as  an  irritant  to  the  stomach  and  bowels, 
causing  indigestion  and  diarrhoea,  which  latter  in  puppies  often 
proves  fatal. 


Fig.  21.  Puppy's  Mouth  at  Six 
Months. 


Fig.  22.  Dog’s  mouth  at  Eighteen 
Months. 
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Generally  speaking,  the  teeth  do  not  receive  any  attention  until 
they  decay,  and  cause  pain  or  stomach  trouble.  Preventative 
measures  are  in  my  experience  seldom  taken,  though  it  is  quite  as 
necessary  for  a dog  to  have  clean  teeth,  as  it  is  for  ourselves. 

The  teeth  especially  require  attention  in  the  case  of  dogs  which 
are  fed  upon  an  unsuitable  diet,  as  they  become  furred,  and  finally 
accumulations  of  tartar  exist.  To  avoid  this  they  should  be  gone 
over  once  a day  with  an  ordinary  tooth-brush,  dipped  into  weak 
Condy’s  Fluid.  This  will  not  only  prevent  decay,  but  also  keep 
the  breath  sweet,  a most  important  matter  where  the  dog  is  one’s 
constant  companion.  Foetid  breath,  however,  is  not  always  wholly 
due  to  the  teeth,  but  to  indigestion  as  a result  of  their  condition  ; 
at  times,  too,  especially  when  the  teeth  are  irregular,  food  accumu- 
lates between  them  ; this  should  be  removed  with  the  brush.  That 
dogs  are  frequently  the  subject  of  toothache  cannot  be  doubted, 
and  is  clearly  shown  by  the  swelling  of  the  cheek,  and  often  by  the 
formation  of  abscesses.  All  decayed  teeth  that  are  past  preserving 
should  be  extracted  by  a competent  person. 

TEMPERATURE  AND  PULSE.  — As  indications  of 
health  or  departure  from  the  normal  state  the  temperature  and  the 
moisture  or  dryness  of  the  nose — the  integument  forming  the  Avails 
of  the  nostrils — are  A-ery  delicate  indicators,  but,  if  I may  say  so, 
they  tell  too  much,  and  are  too  general,  and  do  not  enable  us  to 
discriminate.  When  the  nose  is  dry  and  hot,  Ave  know  the  dog  is  out 
of  sorts,  but  Ave  have  to  search  for  other  symptoms  to  determine 
AA'liat  is  the  matter.  The  pulse  and  general  temperature  are  important 
aids  to  diagnosis  far  too  much  neglected. 

The  first  thing  a medical  man  does  Avhen  he  visits  a patient  is  to 
feel  the  pulse,  and  if  there  is  a suspicion  of  fever  of  any  kind,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  is  carefully  taken ; this  course,  if  folloAved 
AA’ith  the  dog,  Avould  assist  the  owner  in  treating  his  animal  in  all 
inflammatory  and  febrile  cases,  such  as  distemper. 

The  pulse  in  the  dog  varies  from  90  to  100  beats  per  minute,  the 
heart’s  action  being  quicker  in  highly  bred,  nervous  dogs,  such  as 
some  strains  of  setters  and  pointers,  and  some  of  the  finely  bred  toys. 
For  this  reason  the  owner  should  make  himself  acquainted  Avitli  the 
pulse  and  temperature  of  his  dog  in  health,  in  order  that  he  may  lie 
able  at  once  to  detect  departure  from  the  normal  state.  The  pulse 
can  be  felt  inside  the  knee,  but,  especially  in  small  clogs,  it  is  better 
to  count  the  heart-beats.  If  the  left  fore  leg  is  held  up  so  that  the 
elboAv  is  slightly  bent,  the  point  of  it  Avill  indicate  the  place  where 
the  hand  should  be  held  flat  over  it. 

The  temperature  is  gauged  by  inserting  an  ordinary  clinical 
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thermometer  in  the  rectum  for  half  a minute,  or  in  the  mouth  between 
the  lip  and  teeth,  though  this  latter  can  only  he  exercised  in  a quiet 
subject.  Some  advocate  placing  the  thermometer  under  the  arm- 
pit  ; but  the  skin  there  is  far  too  thick  to  allow  of  anything  like  a 
correct  registration  being  arrived  at.  Temperature  of  the  dog 
normally  varies  from  lOOdeg.  to  lOldeg.  Fahr. 

TESTICLES,  ENLARGED.— When  this  condition  occurs, 
acute  pain  is,  in  most  cases,  present,  while  in  others  it  seems  to  cause 
hut  little  if  any  inconvenience.  Dogs  past  the  middle  age  are  usually 
the  subjects,  and  obesity  predisposes  an  animal  to  this  condition. 
Dogs,  again,  which  have  not  been  allowed  sexual  intercourse  are 
also  affected,  while  it  occurs  as  well  in  stud  animals ; it  is  also  due 
to  injuries.  In  treating  these  cases,  the  cause,  if  ascertainable,  must 
be  removed.  If  pain  is  present,  hot  fomentations  should  be  applied, 
and  an  aperient  given.  Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
testicles. 

TETANUS.— (See  Lockjaw 

THORNS. — These  are  most  likely  to  pierce  the  pad,  or  sole,  of 
the  foot — in  reality,  the  toes.  A thorn  should  be  at  once  extracted, 
and,  if  a large  one,  the  foot  should  be  bathed  or  poulticed. 

TICKS.— See  Parasites,  External. 

TONGUE,  INFLAMMATION  OF  (Glossitis).— Dogs  are 
extremely  liable  to  injuries  of  the  tongue,  which  is  not  surprising 
when  we  consider  the  variety  of  articles  they  pick  up — sharp  pieces 
of  bone  or  stone.  In  some  instances  the  inflammation  is  due  to  a 
sting  (I  have  known  one  or  two  cases  of  this  in  terriers),  while  the 
teeth  sometimes  cause  lacerations. 

The  symptoms  are  first  an  increase  of  saliva,  the  jaws  are  moved 
constantly,  and  upon  examination  the  tongue  is  found  to  be  inflamed 
and  tender,  swallowing  is  performed  with  difficulty,  thirst  is  present, 
or  at  least  the  animal  finds  z-elief  in  continually  lapping,  although 
probably  not  much  i3  swallowed.  The  mouth  should  be  linsed  out 
frequently  throughout  the  day  with  a solution  of  boracic  acid  (lscr.  of 
the  acid  to  6oz.  of  water).  To  do  this,  hold  the  head  down  slightly,  pour 
the  liquid  in  one  side,  and  allow  it  to  run  out  of  the  other.  If  a little 
is  swallowed,  it  is  of  no  consequence.  A weak  solution  of  Condy’s 
Fluid  can  also  be  used  in  the  same  way  with  marked  benefit.  This 
treatment,  with  an  aperient,  is  usually  all  that  is  necessary.  If  the 
inflammation  is  due  to  injuries  caused  by  the  teeth,  the  latter  must 
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have  attention  ; they  may  require  extraction,  or  filing.  The  food 
must  consist  for  a time  of  warm  milk  or  gravy,  with  stale  bread 
crumbled,  and  egg  and  milk  to  lap. 

TONGUE,  PARALYSIS  OF.— This  is  occasionally  seen  in 
the  dog,  and  is  often  congenital.  The  tongue  protrudes  from  the 
mouth,  finally  becomes  dry,  and  often  cracks.  Except  for  the 
dryness,  the  animal  appears  to  experience  little  inconvenience, 
and  lapping  is  accomplished  with  ease.  If  cracks  are  present,  apply 
a little  boracic  acid  ointment,  which  is  non-poisonous  ; while  a little 
sweet  oil  to  the  tongue  will  often  prevent  the  dryness  already  alluded 
to.  A nerve  tonic  should  be  administered,  and  5 to  20  drops  of  tinc- 
ture of  nux  vomica,  with  ^gr.  to  lgr.  of  quinine,  is  an  excellent  pre- 
paration. It  should  be  given  in  water  twice  a day,  after  food. 

TONGUE,  WORMING.— -See  Worming  the  Tongue. 

TUMOURS.  — These  are  divided  into  groups,  of  varying 
structure — Fibrous,  Fatty,  Calcareous,  Melanotic,  Osseous,  and 
Lacteal. 

Fibrous  Tumours  are  usually  situated  in  the  jaw  or  limbs,  they 
have  a firm  attachment  and  are  hard  and  insensible  to  the  touch. 
Excision  is  necessary.  In  the  centre  of  these  tumours  a cyst,  or 
cavity,  containing  serum  or  matter  (pus),  often  exists,  and  in  con- 
sequence abscesses  form  upon  their  surface. 

Fatty  Tumours  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  dog,  and  have  no 
particular  position,  but  occur  at  any  part  of  the  body.  They  are 
smooth  and  shiny  upon  their  surface,  unattached  to  the  surround- 
ing tissues,  they  seldom  become  inflamed,  and  are  not  tender  when 
touched.  The  treatment  is  by  excision. 

Calcareous  Tumours. — These  are  common  in  bitches,  and  are 
usually  situated  in  the  mammary  glands.  The  treatment  is  by 
excision,  external  applications  being  of  no  avail. 

Melanotic  Turnouts  are  seldom  seen  in  canine  practice.  There 
are  a few  cases  on  record,  and  with  them  excision  has  been 
successful. 

Osseous  Tumours  are  likewise  rare  in  dogs,  and  when  occurring, 
are  invariably  associated  with  rickets  ; their  situation  is  the  limbs. 

Lacteal  Tumours  have  already  been  fully  dealt  with  under  that 
heading. 

TURNSIDE. — In  this  disease  the  dog  has  no  fit,  but  walks 
about  apparently  without  an  object,  generally  in  circles,  keeping 
always  in  one  direction.  This  state  will  have  been  preceded  by  dul- 
ness  and  loss  of  appetite.  Youatt,  Moore,  and  others  have  ascribed 
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the  disease  to  the  presence  of  hydatids  in  the  brain,  hut  the  results 
of  more  recent  study  of  animal  parasites  are  opposed  to  this  view. 
The  cause  of  turnside  is  more  likely  to  be  worms  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines.  I therefore  recommend  that  a vermifuge  be  given,  followed 
by  an  aperient ; and  that  the  dog  be  placed  in  a room  where  he 
cannot  injure  himself  by  running  against  things,  as  he  is  apt  to  do, 
his  sight  being  impaired. 


U. 

ULCERS  ON  THE  TONGUE.  — This  painful  condition 
when  met  with  in  the  dog  is  usually  the  result  of  neglect,  the  teeth 
being  allowed  to  accumulate  tartar.  The  ulcers  may  be  due  to  rough 
or  decayed  teeth  as  well  as  to  a disordered  stomach,  the  latter  being 
a frequent  cause.  In  the  latter  case  aperients  must  be  administered, 
and  a plain  diet  be  furnished,  and  in  moderate  quantities,  when,  as 
the  condition  of  the  stomach  improves,  the  ulcers  will  disappear.  If 
tartar  is  present,  it  must  be  removed  by  scaling,  and  the  teeth  after- 
wards gone  over  with  an  ordinary  tooth-brush  dipped  into  weak 
Condy’s  Fluid.  Any  decayed  teeth  must  be  extracted.  The  ulcers 
themselves  should  be  lightly  touched  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

UMBILICAL  HERNIA. — See  Navel  Hernia. 

URETHRAL  CALCULUS  (Stone  in  the  Urinary 

Passage). — See  Calculi. 

URINARY  PASSAGE,  STONE  IN  THE.-& 

Calculi. 

UTERUS,  DROPSY  OF.  — This  is  sometimes  observed  in 
bitches  which  have  had  several  litters,  and  the  condition  has  often 
been  mistaken  for  pregnancy.  The  absence,  however,  of  the  round 
hard  bodies,  and  the  want  of  tenseness  of  the  abdomen  will  invari- 
ably guide  one  in  determining  the  true  condition  of  affairs. 

UTERUS,  INFLAMMATION  OT.-See  Septicemia 
PUERPERALIS. 

UTERUS,  INVERSION  OF.  — This  sometimes  occurs 
after  pupping,  and  also  from  great  weakness.  The  uterus  is 
turned  inside  out,  and  part  of  it  is  seen  to  protrude  at  the  opening 
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of  the  vagina.  It  should  be  returned  as  gently  as  possible,  and  mild 
astringents  afterwards  injected,  but  the  whole  treatment  is  best  left 
to  the  veterinary  surgeon. 


V. 

VAGINA,  PROLAPSUS  OT.—See  Prolapsus  of  the 

Vagina. 

VERMIN.— -Sep  Parasites,  External. 

VERTIGO,  OR  DIZZINESS,  is  frequently  the  result  of  a 
too  tight  and  narrow  collar,  but  a deranged  liver  or  disordered  stomach 
will  also  cause  it.  In  treatment,  first  remove  the  cause  ; if  due  to  a 
disordered  state  of  the  stomach,  give  an  aperient. 

VOMITING.  — There  is  no  domesticated  animal  in  which 
vomiting  is  so  easily  excited  as  in  the  dog ; in  fact,  some  appear  to 
practically  vomit  at  will.  Overloading  the  stomach  will  frequently 
cause  vomiting,  as  also  will  the  presence  of  worms  in  that  organ,  bile, 
and  the  administration  of  emetics.  The  cause  must  be  removed,  and 
the  effect  will  cease.  If  often  becomes  necessary  to  excite  vomiting 
— in  cases  of  poisoning,  for  instance,  and  in  worms  in  the  stomach. 
When  this  is  the  case,  ipecacuanha  wine  is  one  of  the  most  useful  and 
least  dangerous  agents  to  employ.  The  dose  is  from  3dr.  to  Sdr.  in 
a little  warm  water;  lOgr.  to  30gr.  of  sulphate  of  zinc  is  another 
useful  emetic,  and  has  the  advantage  of  operating  very  quickly,  a 
very  important  fact  in  cases  of  poisoning.  If  neither  of  these  reme- 
dies is  at  hand,  a little  mustard  and  water,  or  salt  and  water,  or 
greasy  water  is  useful. 


W. 

WARTS  are  fairly  common  in  the  dog  and  occur  on  different; 
parts  of  the  body — lips,  eyelids,  ears,  mouth— and  they  may  appeaj 
singly  or  in  clusters.  They  may  be  removed  by  a ligature  tied 
tightly  round  the  root,  or  by  a scalpel;  the  latter  is  preferable 
The  blade  is  held  flat  on  the  skin  at  the  root  of  the  wart,  and 
cut  through,  the  raw  surface  being  afterwards  cauterised.  The 
hot  iron  or  actual  cautery,  although  for  the  time  the  most  painful. 
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is  after  all,  I think,  the  best  and  safest.  Neither  potassse  fusae,  nitric 
acid,  nor  nitrate  of  silver  can  be  safely  used,  because  it  is  quite 
evident  that  the  dog’s  tongue  would  sweep  the  injured  lip,  with  the 
consequence  that  the  caustic  would  be  transferred  in  part  to  the 
tongue,  which  would  peel  in  consequence.  If  used,  the  jaws  must 
be  so  tightly  bound  that  the  teeth  are  held  together,  so  that  the 
tongue  cannot  be  protruded. 

When  the  warts  grow  in  clusters,  as  they  often  do,  the  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  them  is  greatly  increased.  The  application  of  bi- 
carbonate of  soda  slightly  damped  has  in  some  cases  proved  effectual. 

WASTING.— -See  Debility. 

WATERY  EYES.—  See  Weakness  in  Eyes. 

WEAKNESS  IN  EYES.—  Tears,  or  watery  discharge  from 
the  eyes,  are  natural  to  some  breeds  of  dogs,  such  as  Blenheim  and 
King  Charles  Spaniels,  and  in  that  case  should  not  be  interfered 
with  further  than  to  bathe  with  an  infusion  of  green  tea  or  the  as- 
tringent lotion  for  weak  eyes ; but  the  weakness  may  arise  from 
slight  inflammation,  in  which  case  give  light  diet,  a purge  if  the  dog 
is  gross  and  fat,  and  use  the  following  : 

Lotions  for  Weak  Eyes. — Sulphate  of  zinc,  12gr.  ; laudanum,  Joz.  •, 
water,  6oz.  Bathe  freely.  Equally  as  effectual  is  a wash  made 
with  boracic  acid,  lscr.  ; distilled  water,  6oz. 

WOMB,  FALLING  OF.— See  Prolapsus  Vagina. 

WORMING  THE  TONGUE. — There  is  a very  old  standing 
idea  still  existing  in  some  isolated  noo-ks  and  muddled  brains,  that 
a dog  has  a worm  under  the  tongue,  and  that  the  removal  of  it,  called 
“worming,”  does  great  good,  among  other  things  preventing  the 
dog  biting,  should  he  ever  become  mad.  The  operation  consists 
in  cutting  the  bridle  of  the  tongue  and  pulling  out  a small  ligament, 
which,  by  contraction,  curls  like  a worm.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
say  that  the  operation  is  as  cruel  as  it  is  uncalled  for,  and  should  be 
sent  to  the  limbo  of  obsolete  stupidities. 

WORMS. — Until  the  present  century  the  existence  of  worms 
was  even  by  men  of  science  attributed  to  spontaneous  generation 
brought  about  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  fermentation  in  decay- 
ing organic  matter.  Gradually  the  researches  of  helminthologists 
proved  that  these  creatures  sprang  from  a germ,  each  having  its- 
individual  mode  of  reproduction  and  distinct  life-history ; and  our 
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knowledge  on  the  subject  has  gone  on  and  goes  on  at  an  ever  ac- 
celerated pace.  Even  in  sucli  a hy-corner  of  knowledge  as  the 
parasites  of  our  dogs,  progress  has  begot  progress,  revelation  revela- 
tion, till  this  little  hit  of  ground  teems  with  marvellous  life-his- 
tories of  the  infinitely  small,  and  soon  we  may  hope  to  be  as  familiar 
with  every  creature  that  lives  in  or  upon  the  dog  as  we  are  with  the 
dog  himself.  But  even  in  dealing  with  worms  in  dogs  ignorance 
will  have  its  way,  and  sticks  pertinaciously  to  old  notions  and 
empiric  treatment. 

The  worms  that  infest  the  dog  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  their 
varieties ; hut  many  fortunately  are  rare,  and  most  of  those  we  are 
best  acquainted  with  are  to  a considerable  extent  under  our  control. 
This  country  has  not  hitherto  been  prolific  in  investigations  in  this 
subject,  and  most  of  our  knowledge  comes  from  abroad.  Now,  how- 
ever, at  our  veterinary  colleges  and  elsewhere  are  many  students 
pushing  forward  from  the  vantage  ground  prepared, by  their  pre- 
decessors. To  the  late  Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold  we  are  indebted  for 
much  in  actual  research,  and  perhaps  even  more  for  the  impetus  he 
gave  to  the  study  of  this  subject.  To  Mr.  George  Fleming,  so  well 
known  as  a veterinary  scientist  and  by  his  valuable  works,  dog- 
owners  and  others  are  not  a little  indebted,  more  especially  for 
publishing  a translation  of  the  great  work  on  “Parasites  and 
Parasitic  Diseases  of  Domesticated  Animals,”  by  L.  G.  Neumann, 
Professor  at  the  National  Veterinary  School  of  Toulouse.  This 
work  will  prove  a boon  to  students  artfl  to  non-professional  men 
who  are  interested  in  an  intelligent  understanding  of  dogs  and 
all  that  concerns  them.  I most  strongly  recommend  its  study  to 
everyone  interested  in  domestic  stock. 

The  worms  that  most  concern  the  dog-owner  are  the  Tapeworms 
and  the  Round-worms.  Of  these  there  are  many  species,  but  I will 
only  dwell  on  those  most  commonly  met  with  in  English  dogs. 

Tapeworms. — These  are,  as  the  name  indicates,  the  flat  worms 
which  are  often  seen  evacuated  with  the  faeces  in  small  sections  of 
half  an  inch  or  less,  when  they  are  usually  called  “maw-worms”; 
or  at  times  chains  of  them  may  be  seen  hanging  from  the  anus,  when 
being  expelled  naturally  or  under  the  action  of  medicine. 

No  less  than  a dozen  tapeworms  select  the  dog  as  their  host. 
They  have  a remarkable  life-history,  and  it  is  as  well  for  the  dog- 
owner  to  know  something  as  to  this,  as  he  is  often  puzzled  to  think 
how  this  or  that  dog  became  infested. 

It  will  therefore  be  well  to  see  how  an  adult  tapeworm  is  made 
up.  If  examined,  it  will  be  found  to  consist  of  a head,  or  scolex, 
and  a series  of  segments,  scientifically  known  as  metameres.  These 
latter  are  constantly  being  budded  off  from  the  head,  and  assume 
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forms  varying  with  their  age.  Thus  those  nearest  the  head  are  the 
youngest,  and  those  at  the  other  extremity  the  oldest.  It  is  these 
hast  which  one  sees  from  time  to  time  pass  with  the  fecal  discharges. 
They  are,  in  fact,  the  ripe  segments,  or  proglottids  (Fig.  23),  which 
detach  themselves  from  the  hind  portion,  and  each  portion  thus  freed 
is  endowed  with  reproductive  organs.  • In  time  these  detached  por- 
tions die  away,  hut  the  eggs  contained  in  them  have  been  im- 
pregnated by  spermatozoa,  and  simply  await  another  host  to  begin 
anew  the  cycle  of  existence.  The  eggs  thus  scattered  broadcast  are 
not  influenced  by  extremes  of  heat  or  cold,  dryness  or  moisture,  nor 
does  Time  seem  to  destroy  their  germinating  power.  From  this  it 
will  readily  be  seen  how  important  it  is  to  burn  all  excreta  from 
dogs  infested  with  tapeworms. 

In  course  of  time  the  eggs  are  swallowed  by  a suitable  host — 
sheep,  rabbit,  pig,  or  ox — each  of  which  has  its  particular  form  of 
tapeworm.  The  gastric  juices  of  this  intermediary  soon  dissolve  the 
outer  covering  of  the  egg,  and  an  embryo,  oval  in  form,  and  pro- 


Fig.  23.  Proglottid,  or  Ripe  Segment  of  Tapeworm,  showing  the 

Sexual  Organs. 

vided  with  six  bristle-like  organs,  or  stylets,  results.  By  means  of 
these  the  embryo  is  able  to  penetrate  tbe  tissues  of  its  host,  and  to 
take  up  its  position  in  whatever  part  of  the  animal’s  body  Nature 
has  ordained  that  it  shall  flourish — -it  may  be  in  the  brain  of  the 
sheep,  where  it  assumes  the  form  of  a bladder — becomes  encysted 
(Fig.  24).  Gradually  the  stylets,  which  afforded  it  the  means  of 
access,  decay,  and  a circle  of  hooks  is  developed,  by  which  the  future 
Tapeworm  wi  1 1 be  enabled  to  anchor  when  in  its  new  host. 

Soon  a many-headed  animal  (Fig.  25)  develops.  A fresh  host  is 
noAV  necessary  to  carry  on  the  cycle.  In  the  case  of  the  gid  tape- 
worm the  sheep  dies  or  is  killed,  and  in  due  time  the  cysts  are 
swallowed  by  the  dog.  Once  in  the  dog  the  bladder  is  absorbed, 
and  the  tapeworm  matures.  The  heads  are  set  free,  and  the 
creatures  having  made  their  way  into  the  intestines,  attach  them- 
selves thereto,  and  each  one  is  capable  of  founding  a colony,  as  it 
were.  The  head  has  no  mouth,  but  is  provided  with  sucker-like 
processes,  (Fig.  26),  through  which  the  animal  derives  sustenance. 
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These  also  fulfil  a double  purpose,  inasmuch  as  they  are  used  by 
the  tapeworm  for  attaching  itself  to  its  host,  and  readily  accounts 
for  the  difficulty  experienced  by  dog-owners  in  expelling  that  portion 
of  the  parasite. 

Of  the  commonest  tapeworms  affecting  the  dog  the  following  may  ' 
be  named  : 

Tccnia  scrrata. — This  tapeworm,  which  attains  about  a yard  in 
length,  is  very  frequently  met  with,  and  particularly  in  those 
kennels  in  which  the  viscera  of  rabbits  occasionally  enter  into  the 
dietary.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  far  to  seek  : the  rabbit  and  the 
hare  are  intermediaries,  as  they  are  termed,  and  it  is  in  them  that 
the  parasites  pass  a portion  of  their  existence,  usually  termed  the 


Fio.  24.  Section  of  Gid  Tape-  Fig.  25.  Head  of  Gin  Tapeworm  as 
worm  Cyst.  found  in  the  Cysts. 


larval  one,  and  beyond  which  no  further  development  takes  place  in 
that  particular  animal.  In  the  hare  and  the  rabbit  this  parasite 
takes  up  its  abode  in  the  peritoneum,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Cysticercus  cellulosus. 

Tceaict  marginata. — The  dog  derives  this  tapeworm  from  the 
Cysticervus  tenuicollis  of  our  sheep  and  cattle. 

Tcenici  ccenurus. — This  parasite  grows  to  a length  of  1yd.,  and 
sometimes  more,  and  in  the  hydatid  or  bladder  forms  develop  on 
the  brain  of  the  sheep,  causing  “ gid  ” or  “ sturdy.  ” In  this  stage  of 
its  existence  it  is  known  as  Cusnurna  cerebralis.  Dogs  feeding  on  the 
heads  of  sheep  that  have  had  the  “gid  ’'  swallow  these  hydatids  and 
in  two  to  three  months  the  tapeworm  is  again  fully  developed  in 
the  dog. 
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Tania  serialis. — A tapeworm  about  iyd.  to  fyd.  long  when  fully 
grown.  It  is  much  like  Tania  canurus  in  appearance.  Rodents, 
and  particularly  warren -rabbits,  are  the  intermediary  hosts.  This 
is  not  so  common  in  the  dog  as  are  some  of  the  other  Cestodes. 

Tania  echinococcus.  — This  is  the  most  diminutive  of  the  tape- 
worms : it  consists  of  three  or  four  segments  only.  Writing  in  1879, 
Dr.  Spencer  Cobbold  (“Parasites  of  Man  and  Animals”)  says:  “In 
England  the  Tania  echinococcus  is  excessively  rare,  and  has  not  been 
seen  in  any  dog  which  had  not  been  previously  subjected  to  a feed- 
ing experiment.  ” It  bas  always  been  common  in  the  dogs  of  Iceland, 
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Fig.  26.  Head  of  Tapeworm,  showing  Suckers  (after  Cobbold). 


Northern  Russia,  and  Siberia,  and  some  years  ago,  when  many 
dogs  from  northern  climes  were  being  imported  for  fancy  and  show 
purposes,  I ventured  to  warn  the  public  that  we  might  be  importing 
this  very  dangerous  parasite  with  them.  I have  repeated  that  warn- 
ing in  regard  to  the  importation  of  Russian  or  Siberian  wolfhounds 
or  Borzois,  and  in  a most  interesting  and  instructive  letter  by 
Fred  C.  Mahon,  M.R.C.V.S.,  Tufnell  Park,  London,  in  the 
Veterinary  Journal,  June,  1892,  there  is  ample  proof  that  my  warn- 
ing was  necessary. 
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Mr.  Mahon  has  had  many  Borzois  under  his  professional  notice,  and 
expelled  Tcenia  echinococcus  from  them.  I recommend  a perusal  of 
Mr.  Mahon’s  article,  which  space  prevents  me  from  reproducing 
here.  He  finds  that  this  tapeworm  has  greatly  increased  in  our 
dogs,  and  attributes  that,  first,  to  the  direct  import  of  infested 
dogs  from  the  countries  referred  to  and  North  Germany ; secondly, 
to  the  viscera  of  imported  cattle  in  which  the  Echinococcus  exists  in 
cystic  form,  as  it  of  course  wall  do  in  our  own  stock  if  dogs  carrying 
this  tapeworm  are  allowed  to  roam  over  pasture-land.  Not  only 
are  the  herbivora  bearers  of  the  hydatid  form,  called  Eehinococcus 
vcterinorum,  but  man  also ; and  in  him  it  sets  up  a very  serious 
disease.  In  Iceland,  parts  of  North  Germany,  parts  of  Russia,  and 
also  in  Australia  the  Echinococcus  is  very  prevalent  in  dogs  and 
■other  animals,  as  well  as  in  man. 

I have  said  enough  to  show  how  very  serious  may  be  the  results 
from  importing  dogs  carrying  this  tapeworm.  Further,  I would 
strongly  recommend  all  who  obtain  dogs  from  countries  where  its 
prevalence  is  known,  to  place  them  at  once  under  the  care  of  a 
veterinary  surgeon  who  has  specially  studied  this  branch  of  his 
profession. 

Tcenia  canina  (Tcenia  cucumerina  of  some  authors). — This  is  one  of 
the  most  abundant  tapeworms  of  the  dog,  attaining  a length  vary- 
ing from  10cm.  to  40cm.  and  3mm.  at  its  greatest  breadth.  In 
its  larval  state  it  is  known  as  Cryptocystis  trichodectes,  from  the  fact 
of  the  dog-louse  (Trichodectes  lattes)  being  one  of  its  intermediaries. 
It  has  now  been  ascertained  that  the  dog  flea  (Pulex  canis),  and  also 
the  flea  that  lives  on  man  (Pulex  irritans),  serve  as  intermediaries  of 
this  tapeworm.  When  the  ripe  segments  leave  the  dog  per  anus 
they  are  charged  with  ova,  and  possessing  the  power  of  motion 
wriggle  among  the  hair,  where  the  lice  and  fleas  devour  the  eggs 
and  develop  into  the  cryptocysts  found  by  Grassi  free  in  the  abdo- 
minal cavity.  The  dog,  again,  in  searching  for  his  tormentors, 
nibbles  and  licks  his  skin  and  coat,  and  in  this  way  swallow's  the 
insect,  and  when  the  contained  cryptocyst  is  set  free  in  the  dog’s 
stomach  the  tapeworm  is  once  more  developed.  The  nimble  flea 
travels  so  readily  from  one  host  to  another,  carrying  this  tape- 
worm with  him,  that  w'e  have  an  explanation  of  what  has  puzzled 
so  many — how  a carefully  fed  and  groomed  house  pet  dog  becomes 
infested  with  tapew'orm.  Evidently  the  introducer  was  the  strange 
dog,  the  neighbour  he  stopped  to  fraternise  with  or  lay  alongside  of 
at  the  show,  that  brought  him  the  guest  that  so  often  “works  him 
mickle  woe.”  This  should  be  a strong  incentive  to  the  practical 
adoption  of  the  maxim  of  John  Scott,  huntsman  to  the  Albrighton 
Hounds,  “ not  a flea  in  the  kennel.” 
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Round- Worms. — Several  species  of  Round-worm  infest  the 
dog,  and  puppies  are  very  much  troubled  with  them.  They  may  be 
found  in  puppies  of  even  two  or  three  weeks  old,  though  those  of  two 
or  three  months  are  usually  the  greatest  sufferers.  These  live  in  the 
small  intestines,  and  are  sometimes  coiled  together  so  as  to  obstruct 
the  passage;  at  other  times  some  of  them  crawl  into  the  stomach 
and  may  be  vomited.  The  common  species  of  Round-worm  is 
Ascaris  marginata ; it  requires  no  intermediate  host,  as  the  tape- 
worms do,  but  is  directly  developed.  Puppies  probably  get  infested 
by  the  young  of  those  worms  voided  by  the  dam.  In  fact,  on  this 
hypothesis  I have  for  a long  time  practised  giving  the  pregnant  bitch 
vermifuges.  I believe  such  a course  has  prevented  many  puppies  from 
becoming  infested  with  worms. 

Another  Round-worm  of  the  dog  is  TJndnaria  trigonocephala, 
which  inhabits  the  intestines,  and  produces  a grave  form  of  anaemia 
with  wasting  of  flesh,  great  debility,  and  frequent  bleeding  at  the 
nose.  There  is  another  smaller  worm  resembling  this,  and  often 
found  associated  with  it  in  the  same  dog. 

Worms  cause  great  disturbance  to  the  system,  producing  diseases 
of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys,  weakness  and  poverty  of  blood, 
what  kennel-men  call  unthriftiness  in  pups,  and  an  irritable  state  of 
the  skin  often  mistaken  for  mange.  It  is  therefore  very  important 
to  adopt  all  possible  measures  to  prevent  the  propagation  of  these 
parasites,  as  well  as  to  free  the  dog  from  them  when  they  exist. 

The  following  list  includes  most  of  the  anthelmintics  or  vermifuges 
which  destroy  or  expel  worms  with  which  I am  acquainted  : powdered 
glass,  granulated  tin,  horsehair  cut  fine,  cowhage,  or  cow-itch.  These 
act  mechanically,  and  none  of  them  are  very  reliable.  Cowhage  is 
the  best  of  them ; it  should  be  given  in  doses  of  half  a teaspoonful 
for  a dog  201b.  weight,  mixed  with  treacle  into  a stiff  paste,  and  the 
dose  repeated  every  fourth  or  fifth  morning  till  three  doses  have 
been  given.  Besides  tin  in  mineral  substances,  arsenic  and  mercury, 
in  the  form  of  calomel,  are  resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  worms, 
and  often  end  in  the  destruction  of  the  dog.  Such  very  dangerous 
agents  are  best  left  alone.  Common  salt,  too,  comes  into  the 
mineral  class,  but  as  it  acts  powerfully  as  an  emetic,  the  only  way 
it  is  likely  to  reach  the  worms  is  when  administered  as  an  enema, 
and  in  this  case  care  must  be  taken  not  to  use  the  solution  too 
strong  ; a teaspoonful  of  salt  to  three  pints  of  water  is  ample.  The 
unlearned  are  specially  given  to  reason  that  if  a weak  dose  does 
good  a strong  one  will  do  more  ; but  such  is  not  the  case,  and 
grave  results  often  follow  such  a practice. 

The  Vegetable  World  furnishes  a numerous  list  of  vermifuges,  of 
which  I may  enumerate  the  following,  each  having  its  advocates  : 
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wormwood,  garlic,  cowhage  (the  stiff  brown  hair  that  covers  the 
pods  of  the  climbing  plant  Mucuna  pruriem),  Barbados  tar,  Venice 
turpentine,  spirit  of  turpentine,  Kousso,  Indian  pink,  Stinking 
Hellebore,  santonine  (the  active  principle  of  worm-seed,  Artemisia 
species),  areca-nut,  also  called  betel-nut,  savin,  tobacco,  pomegranate 
bark,  Male  Fern,  and  kamala.  Of  these,  wormwood,  garlic,  cow- 
hage, pomegranate  bark,  and  tar,  are  but  little  to  be  depended  on. 
The  dose  of  pomegranate  is  20gr.  to  30gr.  of  the  bark,  finely 
powdered,  and  it  may  be  tried  if  other  remedies  have  failed. 

Kousso,  or  Cusso  (Brayera  anthelrnintim),  the  flowers  of  a tree 
growing  in  Abyssinia,  and  said  to  have  been  used  by  the  natives  for 
some  centuries  as  an  anthelmintic,  has  been  much  extolled  for  tape- 
worms ; it  is  given  as  an  infusion,  Joz.  infused  in  J pint  of  boiling 
water,  allowed  to  stand  till  cold,  and  then  strained,  forming  a dose 
for  a large  dog.  It  is,  however,  uncertain  in  its  action,  and  not 
very  safe.  The  same  remarks  apply,  but  ■with  greater  force,  to 
Indian  pink,  a United  States  plant  (Spigelia  marilandica),  Stinking 
Hellebore  (Helleboras  fa'tidus),  also  called  Bear’s-foot,  tobacco,  and 
savin  ( Juruperus  Sabina).  All  of  these  should  be  discarded  as  very 
unsafe  in  the  hands  of  those  unaccustomed  to  deal  with  medicines. 

There  remain  of  our  list  turpentine  and  Venice  turpentine.  The 
first  is  a good  vermifuge,  but  apt  to  inflame  the  kidneys.  To  prevent 
this  an  emulsion  should  be  formed  by  mixing  it  -with  the  yolk  of  egg 
and  olive  oil ; the  dose  for  a 201b.  dog  is  half  a teaspoonful.  Venice 
turpentine  is  a milder  remedy  and  it  may  be  given  in  doses  of  -Mr. , 
made  into  pills  with  flour  or  with  areca-nut  powder.  Santonine  is  an 
excellent  remedy,  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  easily  given,  the 
dose  for  dogs  being  from  lgr.  to  5gr.. 

Areca-nut  is,  perhaps,  the  most  generally  useful  worm  medicine 
we  have.  The  best  plan  is  to  buy  the  nut  and  grate  it  freshly  as 
required.  In  purchasing  see  that  the  nuts  are  sound.  If  you  find 
one  light  and  worm-eaten  reject  it.  It  may  be  given  mixed  with 
fat  or  honey  or  treacle,  and  placed  well  back  on  the  tongue ; but  if 
freshly  mixed  with  a little  savoury  broth  the  dog  mil  generally  take 
it  readily.  It  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand  long  in  the  broth. 
The  dose  is  lgr.  for  every  pound  weight  of  the  full  grown  dog,  but 
no  dog  ■will  require  more  than  2dr. 

Oil  of  Male  Fern,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  ethereal  extract  of  Male 
Fern,  is  a very  effective  remedy  in  tapeworm.  It  is  obtained  from 
the  roots  of  Lastrea  Filix-mas  (Male  Shield  Fern),  and  is  the  most 
convenient  form  for  administering  the  drug.  The  powder  of  the 
root  has  been  used  as  an  anthelmintic  from  a very  remote  period. 
The  oil  or  extract  is  very  irritating,  and  frequently  produces  vomit- 
ing. To  guard  against  that,  it  is  advisable,  after  giving  the  dose. 
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to  tie  the  dog’s  head  up  at  an  angle  of  45deg.  for  an  hour.  The 
following  formula,  however,  softens  greatly  its  irritating  effects,  and  I 
would  recommend  it  to  he  kept  ready  mixed,  in  a well  stoppered 
bottle,  and  in  a cool  place;  it  will  retain  its  good  qualities  a long 
time,  merely  requiring  to  be  well  shaken  before  a dose  is  measured 
out. 

Oil  of  Male  Fern  Emulsion  for  Tapeworm.  — Take  oil  of  Male 
Fern,  £oz.  ; powdered  gum  acacia,  loz.  ; pure  glycerine,  loz. ; water 
to  make  lOoz.  It  should  he  mixed  by  a chemist,  who  will  make  a 
much  nicer  emulsion  than  a person  unaccustomed  to  dispense  could 
do.  The  dose  for  a 20lb.  dog,  one  dessertspoonful ; for  a mastiff, 
two  tablespoonfuls. 

Kamala  is  a comparatively  new  remedy  against  worms  in  this 
country.  It  is  a product  of  India,  and  is  a dry,  reddish-brown 
powder,  obtained  from  minute  glands  adhering  to  the  capsules  of 
Rottlera  tinctoria  ; the  dose  is  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  areca-nut. 
In  my  own  experience  I have  found  it  a most  useful  remedy  for  both 
Round  and  Tapeworm. 

There  are  many  remedies  more  or  less  reliable,  manufactured  and 
sold  by  firms  dealing  in  kennel  requisites,  and  amongst  the  best  are 
Naldire’s,  Spratt’s,  Rackbam’s,  Chamberlin  and  Smith’s,  andHeald’s. 

There  are  general  rules  to  be  observed  in  giving  worm  medicine 
to  dogs.  The  animal  must  be  prepared  for  it,  as  it  is  of  no  use 
giving  it  on  a full  stomach.  A strong  and  mature  dog  should  be 
kept  without  food  sufficiently  long  to  empty  the  stomach.  With 
young  pups,  giving  the  worm  medicine  in  the  morning  before  feed- 
ing generally  answers.  My  practice  is  to  administer  a tablespoon- 
ful of  olive  oil  to  the  dog  in  the  evening  before  giving  the  vermifuge ; 
and  the  worm  medicine  should  always  be  followed  in  a few  hours  by 
a purgative,  for  which  purpose  there  is  nothing  better  than  the  Mild 
Purge.  Many  of  the  worm  medicines  advertised  have  jalap  and 
other  purgatives  combined  with  the  anthelmintics,  but  that  is  not  a 
good  plan. 

Another  point  to  be  observed  is  the  repetition  of  the  dose.  It  is 
in  almost  all  cases  needful  to  repeat  worm  expellents  two  or  three 
times  at  intervals  of  four  or  five  days,  or  a week,  and  in  every  case 
the  dog  should  be  kept  confined,  that  the  effect  may  be  observed. 
In  the  case  of  tapeworm  the  remedy  or  remedies  selected  must  be 
persevered  with  until  the  head  of  the  worm  is  expelled,  and  in  all 
cases  the  worms  and  all  discharged  faeces  should  be  burned  to  prevent 
propagation  of  the  parasites  by  their  ova. 

WOUNDS. — For  the  purposes  of  description  these  can  be  divided 
into  Incised,  Lacerated,  Punctured,  and  Contused. 
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Incised  Wounds  are  those  caused  by  a clean  cut,  such  as  a sharp- 
edged  instrument.  Lacerated  wounds  are  those  in  which  the 
tissues  are  torn  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  irregular ; punctured 
wounds  those  caused  by  stabs  or  probes ; while  contused  wounds 
are  those  due  to  crushing  and  bruising. 

The  process  of  healing  is  accomplished  in  different  ways, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  wound,  and  the  condition  of  the 
surrounding  parts. 

1.  First  intention — that  is,  by  immediate  reunion  of  the  parts. 

2.  Adhesive  inflammation,  in  which  there  is  an  exudation  of 
lymph  in  both  cut  surfaces. 

3.  Granulation,  where  the  wound  gradually  heals  by  the  formation 
of  proud  flesh. 

4.  The  union  of  granulations. 

5.  The  commoner  and  more  usual  method  of  healing,  under  a 
scab. 

In  incised  wounds  the  parts  should  be  cleansed,  and  the  bleeding 
arrested,  any  hair  should  be  removed,  and  the  lips  or  edges  of  the 
wound  brought  into  immediate  contact  by  sutures.  Where  practi- 
cable, the  whole  should  be  covered  with  dry  carbolised  tow  and  a 
bandage.  A muzzle  must  be  worn,  or  the  stitches  will  be  torn 
out,  causing  an  unsightly  wound  that  must  then  heal  by  granula- 
tion, while  instead  of  a very  slight  scar,  a large  one  will  be  the 
result.  In  adhesive  inflammation  the  mode  of  treatment  is  the 
same  ; it  has,  however,  been  proved  beyond  doubt,  that  dry  dressings 
are  much  preferable  to  any  other.  The  old  method  of  dressing  with 
oils,  etc. , is  no  longer  continued.  The  commonest  method  of 
healing  is  by  granulation  under  a scab  as  already  noted. 

In  wounds  I have  found  the  carbolised  tow  and  carbolised  gauze 
the  most  successful.  The  object  of  these  is  to  prevent  suppuration, 
if  possible,  by  keeping  the  hair  aseptic.  Especially  is  this  the  case 
when  one  is  trying  to  heal  a wound  by  first  intention,  or  by 
adhesive  inflammation.  In  other  wounds  it  keeps  them  healthy. 
The  wound  must  be  constantly  washed  and  kept  thoroughly  clean. 
If  it  is  a serious  one,  or  there  is  much  discharge,  it  should  be  dressed 
twice  a day.  Where  proud  flesh  appears,  it  should  be  kept  under 
by  the  application  of  nitrate  of  silver ; again  if  the  wound  is  un- 
healthy-looking, and  the  healing  process  is  retarded,  a slight 
application  of  nitrate  of  silver  will  often  stimulate  it  to  healthier 
growth. 

In  all  cases  where  the  wounds  heal  by  the  process  of  granulation  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  repairing  process  should  begin  at  the 
bottom,  and  so  gradually  close  the  wound.  Should  it  occur  at  the 
surface,  the  pus  mil  be  imprisoned,  burrow  between  the  muscles,  and 
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find  an  exit  or  exits  elsewhere  in  the  shape  of  abscesses ; or  the  pus 
will  form  sinuses,  which  will  necessitate  making  large  incisions. 
All  wounds  should  be  examined  well  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  the 
presence  of  foreign  matter,  and  again  hajmorrhage  (bleeding)  must 
be  stopped  before  suturing. 

In  punctured  wounds,  the  wound  should  be  explored  by  means  of 
a silver  probe,  so  that  the  exact  extent  of  the  injury  can  be  ascer- 
tained, and  foreign  matter  removed.  If  this  latter  is  overlooked,  the 
result  is  often  blood-poisoning  and  death.  Punctured  wounds  must 
always  heal  by  granulation ; where  there  is  any  suspicion  of  foreign 
matter,  always  have  recourse  to  a poultice. 

Contused  wounds  are  generally  successfully  treated  by  poulticing 
and  fomentations,  but  if  the  injury  is  severe,  sloughing  may  take 
place.  The  final  healing  is  by  granulation.  Always  bear  in  mind 
to  keep  the  wound  clean. 

To  summarise  the  general  treatment  of  wounds.  First  stop  the 
bleeding,  remove  the  hair  and  examine  for  the  presence  of  foreign 
matter,  and  where  this  exists  remove  it.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it,  apply  a hot  poultice  night  and  morning  until  satisfied  that  the 
wound  is  cleansed ; where  it  is  practicable,  always  insert  sutures  to 
keep  the  edges  together. 

As  I have  already  said,  dry  dressings  are  the  most  successful,  such 
as  carbolized  tow,  and  gauze  (Lister’s  carbolized  gauze)  with  a 
pledget  of  tow  over  it,  kept  in  position  by  a bandage.  In  some 
situations  this  is  not  possible.  The  wound  should  be  dressed  night 
and  morning  with  carbolic  lotion  : Carbolic  acid  1 part,  water 
20  parts,  with  a little  glycerine  added.  Or  a saturated  solution  of 
boraeic  acid  will  do  equally  as  well. 
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HOW  TO  CURE  DOGS 

Of  disease;  to  rid  them  of  worms;  to  bring  them  into 
condition — is  what  every  Dog  Owner  wants  to  know,  and 
when  he  does  know,  to  make  the  right  choice  of  the  most 
suitable  Medicine. 


TIPPERS  DOG  MEDICINES 

Are  gaining  the  approval  of  a host  of  Dog  Fanciers,  and  we 
give  below  a few  particulars: 


TIPPERS  Worm  Pills. 


Coated,  easily  given, 
nauseous,  and  effective. 


Not 


TIPPERS  Distemper  Pills. 
TIPPERS  Alterative  Pills. 


TIPPERS  Tonic  Pills. 


Most  useful  to  Dogs  at- 
tacked with  this  disease. 

Specially  recommended  for 
Eruptions  of  the  Skin, 
Bad -looking  Coats,  Eczema,  Red  Mange,  Yellows,  or  Jaundice. 

Undeniably  the  best  Pills  for 
getting  Dogs  into  “ condition.” 
Wonderful  for  invigorating  Dogs  for  coursing  or  hunting,  and  for  imparting  tone  to 
the  system  after  the  debilitating  effects  of  Distemper,  Diarrhoea,  Worms,  &c. 
Is.  6d.  per  Box. 

A healthy  aperient ; does  not 
repeat.  For  Constipation,  | Dis- 


For  Diarrlnea,  Purging,  Dysentery, 
&c.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  Bottle. 

The  best  remedy  for  Canker  in  the 
Ear.  Price  Is.  6d.  per  Bottle. 


TIPPERS  Dog  Syrup. 

temper.  Grossness,  &c.,  &c. 

TIPPERS  Dog  Elixir. 

TIPPERS  Ear  Lotion. 

nTTPPTsRGs  Plncr  Qna n (Non-Poisonous).  Unequalled  as  a 
fU  JTJAlvO  'Clg,  OUdjJ  Cleansing  Agent.  Strengthens  the 
Coat.  Destroys  Fleas,  Lice,  and  all  Parasites.  Itching  prevented.  Invaluable 
for  Mange.  In  Tablets,  price  6d.  each. 

TIPPERS  Patent  Dog  Biscuits,  18s.  per  lb. 
TIPPERS  “ Elevo  ” Biscuits,  16s.  per  lb. 


Sample  Assorted  Medicine  Boxes,  from  20s.  each. 

B.  C.  TIPPER  & SON, 

Veterinary  Chemical  Mills, 

BIRMINGHAM. 


THE  HOME  HEALTHY. 


DISINFECTANT. 


INSTANTLY  STOPS  INFECTION. 

SUPPLIED  TO  HER  MAJESTY’S  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Is.  Bottle  makes  10  gallons  Reliable  Disinfectant. 

“No  other  noil-poisonous  body  has  been  proved  to  be 
efficacious  in  the  exhaustive  way  that  Izal  has  been  tested.” 

In  bottles,  6d.  and  Is.  each. 

IZAL  VETERINARY  FLUID 

( NON-POISON  OUS). 

A certain  cure  for  Eczema,  Mange,  Canker,  and  all  skin 
ailments.  Send  for  copies  of  Testimonials. 

A GRAND  HAIR  PRODUCER. 

Disease  cannot  exist  in  Kennel  or  Stable  where  Izal  Veterinary 
Fluid  is  used.  Use  regularly  for  washing  Dogs  ; instant  death 
to  fleas,  lice,  &c.  Harmless  to  animals. 

Quarts,  2s. ; Half-Gallons,  3s.  6d. ; Gallons,  6s.  each. 


IZAL  DISINFECTANT  POWDER,  IZAL  SOAP. 

The  Best  Dog  Soap. 

Manufacturers ; NEWTON,  CHAMBERS,  & CO.,  LTD., 

THORNCLIFFE,  near  SHEFFIELD. 
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BREAKING  AND  TRAINING  DOGS. 

For  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second  Edition  By  “Path- 
finder.” With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated.  6s.  6d,, 
by  post  6s.  lOd. 

BRITISH  DOGS,  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN. 

Their  Varieties,  History,  and  Characteristics.  By  Hugh  Dalziel, 
assisted  by  Eminent  Fanciers.  COLOURED  PLATES  and  full-page 
Engravings.  In  three  volumes,  demy  8 vo,  cloth  gilt , 10s.  6 d.  each, 
by  post  11s.  each.  Vol.  I.,  Dogs  Used  in  Field  Sports. 
Vol.  II.,  Dogs  Useful  to  Man  in  other  Work  than  Field 
Sports;  House  and  Toy  Dogs.  Vol.  III.,  Practical  Kennel 
Management. 

POPULAR  DOG -KEEPING. 

Management  and  Training  of  all  Kinds  of  Dogs  for  Companions  and 
Pets.  By  J.  Maxtee.  Illustrated.  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

THE  FOX-TERRIER. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates. 
In  paper,  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. ; cloth,  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3 d. 

THE  COLLIE. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates. 
In  paper.  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  ; cloth  gilt,  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d. 

THE  ST.  BERNARD 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates. 
2s.  6 d.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

THE  GREYHOUND. 

By  Hugh  Dalziel.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece.  2s.  6 d.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

THE  WHIPPET  AND  RACE  - DOG. 

By  Freeman  Lloyd.  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  10i. 


INDEX  TO  PRESCRIPTIONS. 


Anti- Spasmodic  Drops 22 

Astringent  Anodyne  Drops  48 
Anodyne  Mixture  ...  48 

Bolus  for  Diabetes  ...  47 

Powders  for  Prolapsus  113 

Blain,  Pills  for  26 

Blotch,  Lotion  for  27 

Boils,  Ointment  for  27 

Bolus,  Stomachic  75,  04 

Chorea,  Pills  for 41 

Compound  Podophyllin  Pills  59 
Cooling  Lotion,  Concen- 
trated  57 

Cough  Mixture 44 

Distemper  Mixture 59 

Electuary  for  Bronchitis  and 

Sore  Throat 35 

Eye  Lotions 96,  132 

Fever  Mixture  24 

Injection  for  Prolapsus  ...  113 
Jaundice,  Mixture  for 73 

Lead  Liniment  68 

Lirne-and-Sulphur  Lotion...  83 
Liniment  for  DryingBitches  82 

Lead  63 

Rheumatism 79 

S plains,  Bruises,  &c.  35 


Liniment  for  Stimulating...  45 

Lotion  for  Blotch  27 

Cooling  57 

Eye  96,  132 

Lime-and-Sulphur  ...  88 

Silver  and  Zinc 63 

Sore  Feet 69 

Mange  Ointment  89 

Mercurial  Treatment  of 

J aundice 78 

Mild  Purge  ...  2C 

Mixture,  Astringent  Ano- 
dyne   48 

Balanitis 106 

Cough 44 

Distemper  59 

Fever 24 

Jaundice 78 

Rheumatism 79 

Tonic 30 

MouthWash 94 

Nerve  Tonic 129 

Oil  of  Male  Fern  Emulsion  140 

Ointment  for  Boils 27 

Goitre  72 

Lacteal  Tumours  ...  82 

Mange  89 


Piles  108 
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Piles,  Ointment  for 

10S 

41 

Cough 

23 

Husky  Cough 

74 

Podophyllin  ... 

59 

Tonic 

20,  26,  74 

Podophyllin  Pills, 

Com- 

pound  

59 

Purge,  Mild 

20 

Silver  and  Zinc  Lotions  ...  63 

Simple  Tonic  

- - so 

i Stimulating  Liniment 45 

I StomachicBolus 75,  94 

Tonic  Mixture,  Concen- 


trated   30 

Nerve 129 

Pills  20,  23,  74 

Pills  for  Blain  26 

Simple  60 

Stomachic  Pilb 74 

Wash  for  Mouth  ..  94 

Tumour ~ . 109 
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in  Everything  and  Any- 
thing are  readily  secured 
through  The  Bazaar , Ex- 
change and  Marl  News- 
paper, which  is  used  by  Private  Persons  for  disposing  of 
things  they  no  longer  require.  THE  paper  for  Buying, 
Selling  and  Exchanging  by  Private  Persons.  Get  a copy 
and  judge  for  yourself. 


TELEGRAMS:  “ BAZAAR,  LONDON.” 


2d. 

at 

Bookstalls. 


A T\  \ TT  fy  | ^ on  every  possible  subject  may  be 
\ 111/  II  |H  obtained  on  application  to  The 
\j  * I " il  > Bazaar,  Exchange  and  Marl  News- 
paper, which  has  the  largest  staff  of 
Eminent  Experts  of  any  paper  in  the  Kingdom,  and  these 
Experts  freely  advise  its  readers.  THE  paper  for  Amateurs. 
Get  a copy  and  judge  for  yourself. 


EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS  Well  Illustrated. 

The  Ladies’ (Fashions),  each  Month,  1st  Wed.; 

The  Philatelists’  (Stamps),  2nd  Wed. ; 

The  Home  (Domestic),  3rd  Wed. 

The  Cyclists’  (Wheeling),  1st  Mon. ; 

The  Sportsman’s  (Sport),  2nd  Mon. ; 

The  Garden  (Horticulture),  3rd  Mon. ; 

The  Dog  Owners’  (Dogs),  Last  Mon. 
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FERRETS  AND  FERRETING. 

The  Breeding,  Management,  and  Working  of  Ferrets.  Second  Edition, 
Re-written  and  greatly  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  6cL,  by  post  Id. 

PRACTICAL  TRAPPING. 

Trapping  for  Vermin,  with  a Chapter  on  General  Bird  Trapping  and 
Snaring.  By  W.  Carnegie.  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

ANGLING  FOR  COARSE  FISH.  Illustrated.  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

ANGLING  FOR  PIKE. 

New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  paper, 
Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.;  cloth,  2s.  (uncut),  by  post  2s.  id. 

ANGLING  FOR  GAME  FISH.  Well  Illustrated.  Is.  bd.,  by  post  Is.  9d. 

ANGLING  IN  SALT  WATER. 

Sea  Fishing  with  Rod  and  Line,  together  with  Some  Account  of  Hand- 
Lining.  Over  50  Engravings.  In  paper.  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  ; cloth,  2s. 
(uncut),  by  post  2s.  3 d. 

THE  MODERN  ANGLER. 

A Practical  Handbook  on  all  Kinds  of  Angling.  By  “ Otter.”  Well 
Illustrated.  New  Edition.  2s.  6d. , by  post  2s.  9 d. 

WILD  SPORTS  IN  IRELAND. 

Descriptions  of  several  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  with  Hints  to  the  Angler, 
Wildfowler,  and  Yachtsman.  By  J.  Bickerdyke.  Beautifully  Illus- 
trated. 6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d. 

SKATING  CARDS. 

An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Figure  Skating,  as  the  Cards  can  be  used 
on  the  ice.  In  cloth  case,  2s.  bd.,  by  -post  2s.  9 d. ; leather,  3s.  bd.,  by  post 
3s.  9d.  A cheap  form  is  issued  printed  on  paper  and  made  up  as  a 
small  book,  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 
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American  Dainties,  and  How  to  Prepare  Them.  By  an  American  Lady 
In  pa-per,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Angler,  Book  of  the  All-Round.  A Comprehensive  Treatise  on  Angling 
in  both  Fresh  and  Salt  Water.  In  Four  Divisions  as  named  below.  By 
John  Bickerdyke.  With  over  220  Engravings.  In  cloth,  price  5s.  6 d' , by 
post  5s.  lOd. 

Angling  for  Coarse  Fish.  Bottom  Fishing,  according  to  the 
Methods  in  use  on  the  Thames,  Trent,  Norfolk  Broads,  and  elsewhere. 
Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Angling  for  Pike.  The  most  approved  Methods  of  Fishing  for  Pike 
or  Jack.  New  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  ; cloth,  2s.  (uncut),  by  post  2s.  3 d.  I 

Angling  for  Game  Fish.  The  Various  Methods  of  Fishing  for 
Salmon  ; Moorland,  Chalk-stream,  and  Thames  Trout ; Grayling  and  Char. 
Well  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.  6d.,  by  post  Is.  9 d. 

Angling  in  Salt  Water.  Sea  Fishing  with  Rod  and  Line,  from  the 
Shore,  Piers,  Jetties,  Rocks,  and  from  Boats  ; together  with  Some  Account 
of  Hand-Lining.  Over  50  Engravings.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d.  ; 
cloth,  2s.  (uncut),  by  post  2s.  3 d. 

Angler,  The  Modern.  A Practical  Handbook  on  all  Kinds  of  Angling.  By 
“ Otter.”  Well  illustrated.  New  Edition.  In  cloth,  price  2s. bd.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Aquaria,  Book  of.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Construction,  Arrangement, 
and  Management  of  Freshwater  and  Marine  Aquaria ; containing  Full 
Information  as  to  the  Plants,  Weeds,  Fish,  Molluscs,  Insects,  &c.,  How  and 
Where  to  Obtain  Them,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  in  Health.  Illustrated.  By 
Rev.  Gregory  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.,  and  Reginald  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.  bd.,  by  post  5s.  lOd. 

Aquaria,  Freshwater:  Their  Construction,  Arrangement,  Stocking,  and 
Management.  Fully  Illustrated.  By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman,  A.K.C.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd. , by  post  is.  lOd. 

Aquaria,  Marine : Their  Construction,  Arrangement,  and  Management. 
Fully  Mustrated.  By  R.  A.  R.  Bennett,  B.A.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd., 
by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Australia,  Shall  I Try  ? A Guide  to  the  Australian  Colonies  for  the 
Emigrant  Settler  and  Business  Man.  With  two  Illustrations.  By  George 
Lacon  James.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  is.  bd.,  by  post  is.  lOd. 

Autograph  Collecting : A Practical  Manual  for  Amateurs  and  Historical 
Students,  containing  ample  information  on  the  Selection  and  Arrangement 
of  Autographs,  the  Detection  of  Forged  Specimens,  &c.,  &c.,  to  which  are 
added  numerous  Facsimiles  for  Study  and  Reference,  and  an  extensive 
Valuation  Table  of  Autographs  worth  Collecting.  By  Henry  T.  Scott, 
M.D.,  L.R.C.P.,  &e.  In  leatherette  gilt,  price  7s.  bd.  nett,  by  post  7s.  10a. 

Bazaars  and  Fancy  Fairs : Their  Organization  and  Management.  A 
Secretary’s  Vade  ilecum.  By  John  Muir.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Bees  and  Bee-Keeping:  Scientific  and  Practical.  By  F.  R.  Cheshire, 
F.L.S.,  F.R.M.S.,  Lecturer  on  Apiculture  at  South  Kensington.  In  two  vols., 
cloth  gilt,  price  16s.,  by  post  16s.  bd. 

Vol.  I.,  Scientific.  A complete  Treatise  on  the  Anatomy  and  Physio- 
logy of  the  Hive  Bee.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  bd.,  by  post  7s.  lOd. 

Vol.  II.,  Practical  Management  of  Bees,  An  Exhaustive  Treatise 
on  Advanced  Bee  Culture.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  8s.  bd.,  by  post  8s.  lid. 

Bee-Keeping,  Book  of.  A very  practical  and  Complete  Manual  on  the  Proper 
Management  of  Bees,  especially  written  for  Beginners  and  Amateurs  who  have 
but  a tew  Hives.  Fully  Illustrated.  By  W.  B.  Webster,  First-class  Expert, 
B.B.K.A.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  1 2d. ; cloth,  Is.  bd.,  by  post  Is.  8d. 
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Begonia  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full  Directions 
for  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Begonia,  under  Glass  and  in  the  Open 
Air.  Illustrated.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2 d. 

Bent  Iron  Work:  A Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Amateurs  in  the 
Art  and  Craft  of  Making  and  Ornamenting  Light  Articles  in  imitation  of  the 
beautiful  Mediaeval  and  Italian  Wrought  Iron  Work.  By  F.  J.  Erskink. 
Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2 d. 

Birds,  British,  for  the  Cage  and  Aviary.  Illustrated.  By  Dr.  W.  T. 

Greene.  [/n  the  press. 

Boat  Building  and  Sailing,  Practical.  Containing  Full  Instructions  for 
Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing  Boats,  &c.  Particulars 
of  the  most  suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instructions 
for  their  Proper  Handling.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Designs  and  Working 
Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.,  Dixon  Kemp,  A.I.N.A.,  and  G. 
Christopher  Davies.  In  one  vol.,  cloth  gilt,  price  7 s.  6 d.,  by  post  Is.  10 d. 

Boat  Building  for  Amateurs,  Practical.  Containing  Full  Instructions 
for  Designing  and  Building  Punts,  Skiffs,  Canoes,  Sailing  Boats,  Ac.  Fully 
Illustrated  with  Working  Diagrams.  By  Adrian  Neison,  C.E.  Second 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  by  Dixon  Kemp,  Author  of  “ Yacht 
Designing,”  “A  Manual  of  Yacht  and  Boat  Sailing,”  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
2 s.  bd.  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Boat  Sailing  for  Amateurs,  Practical.  Containing  Particulars  of  the 
most  Suitable  Sailing  Boats  and  Yachts  for  Amateurs,  and  Instructions 
for  their  Proper  Handling,  &c.  Hlustrated  with  numerous  Diagrams.  By 
G.  Christopher  Davies.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  and  with 
several  New  Plans  of  Yachts.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4 d. 

Bookbinding  for  Amateurs  : Being  Descriptions  of  the  various  Tools  and 
Appliances  Required,  and  Minute  Instructions  for  their  Effective  Use.  By 
W.  J.  E.  Crane.  Illustrated  with  156  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd., 
by  post  2s.  9<J. 

Bulb  Culture,  Popular.  A Practical  and  Handy  Guide  to  the  Successful 
Cultivation  of  Bulbous  Plants,  both  in  the  Open  and  under  Glass.  By  W.  D. 
Drury.  Fully  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Bunkum  Entertainments : A Collection  of  Original  Laughable  Skits  on 
Conjuring,  Physiognomy,  Juggling,  Performing  Fleas,  Waxworks,  Panorama, 
Phrenology,  Phonograph,  Second  Sight,  Lightning  Calculators,  Ventriloquism, 
Spiritualism,  &c.,  to  which  are  added  Humorous  Sketches,  Whimsical 
Recitals,  and  Drawing-room  Comedies.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Butterflies,  The  Book  of  British : A Practical  Manual  for  Collectors 
and  Naturalists.  Splendidly  Illustrated  throughout  with  very  accurate 
Engravings  of  the  Caterpillars,  Chrysalids,  and  Butterflies,  both  upper  and 
under  sides,  from  drawings  by  the  Author  or  direct  from  Nature.  By 
W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  Price  is.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  9 d. 

Butterfly  and  Moth  Collecting : Where  to  Search,  and  What  to  Do.  By 
G.  E.  Simms.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Cabinet  Making  for  Amateurs.  Being  clear  Directions  How  to  Construct 
many  Useful  Articles,  such  as  Brackets,  Sideboard,  Tables,  Cupboards, 
and  other  Furniture.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Cactus  Culture  for  Amateurs:  Being  Descriptions  of  the  various  Cactuses 
grown  in  this  country ; with  Full  and  Practical  Instructions  for  their  Success- 
ful Cultivation.  By  W.  Watson,  Assistant  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Kew.  Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth,  gilt,  price  5s.  nett,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Cage  Birds,  Diseases  of : Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  A Hand- 
book for  everyone  who  keeps  a Bird.  By  Dr.  W.  T.  Greene,  F.Z.S.  In  paper, 
price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Canary  Book.  The  Breeding,  Rearing,  and  Management  of  all  Varieties  of 
Canaries  and  Canary  Mules,  and  all  other  matters  connected  with  this  Fancy. 
By  Robert  L.  Wallace.  Third  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post 
5s.  4d.  ; with  COLOURED  PLATES,  6s.  6d.,  by  post  bs.  lOd. 

General  Management  of  Canaries.  Cages  and  Cage-making, 
Breeding,  Managing,  Mule  Breeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Moulting, 
Pests,  &c.  Hlustrated.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Exhibition  Canaries.  Full  Particulars  of  all  the  different  Varieties, 
their  Points  of  Excellence,  Preparing  Birds  for  Exhibition,  Format  on  and 
Management  of  Canary  Societies  and  Exhibitions.  Illustrated.  In  cloth, 
price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 
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Cane  Basket  Work:  A Practical  Manual  on  Weaving  Useful  and  Fancy 
Baskets  By  Annie  Firth.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  6d.,  by  post  Is.8d. 

Card  Conjuring:  Being  Tricks  with  Cards,  and  How  to  Perform  Them  By 
Prof.  Ellis  Stanyon.  Illustrated,  and  in  Coloured  Wrapper.  Price  Is. 
by  post  Is.  2d 

Card  Tricks,  Book  of,  for  Drawing-room  and  Stage  Entertainments  by 
Amateurs ; with  an  exposure  of  Tricks  as  practised  by  Card  Sharpers  and 
Swindlers.  Numerous  Illustrations.  By  Prof.  R.  Kunard.  In  illustrated 
wrapper,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Carnation  Culture,  for  Amateurs.  The  Culture  of  Carnations  and  Picotees 
of  all  Classes  in  the  Open  Ground  and  in  Pots.  Illustrated.  By  B.  C.  Ravens- 
• croft.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Cats,  Domestic  or  Fancy  : A Practical  Treatise  on  their  Antiquity,  Domesti- 
cation, Varieties,  Breeding,  Management,  Diseases  and  Remedies,  Exhibition 
and  Judging.  By  John  J ennings.  Illustrated.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post 
2s.  9d. 

Chrysanthemum  Culture,  for  Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Containing  Full 
Directions  for  the  Successful  Cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  for  Exhibition 
and  the  Market.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  New  Edition.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Chrysanthemum,  The  Show,  and  Its  Cultivation.  By  C.  Scott,  of 
the  Sheffield  Chrysanthemum  Society.  In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  post  Id. 

Coins,  a Guide  to  English  Pattern,  in  Gold,  Silver,  Copper,  and  Pewter, 
from  Edward  I.  to  Victoria,  with  their  Value.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Crowther, 
M.A.  Illustrated.  In  silver  cloth,  with  gilt  facsimiles  of  Coins,  price  5s.,  by 
post  5s.  3d. 

Coins  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  a Guide  to  the,  in  Gold,  Silver, 
and  Copper,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  with  their  Value. 
By  the  late  Colonel  W.  Stewart  Thorburn.  Third  Edition.  Revised  and 
Enlarged,  by  H.  A.  GRUEBER,  F.S.A.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  bd 
net,  by  post  10s.  lOd. 

Cold  Meat  Cookery.  A Handy  Guide  to  making  really  tasty  and  much 
appreciated  Dishes  from  Cold  Meat.  By  Mrs.  J.  E.  Davidson.  In  paper, 
price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Collie,  The.  Its  History,  Points,  and  Breeding.  By  Hugh  Dalziel,  Illus- 
trated with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post 
Is.  2d.  ; cloth,  2s.,  by  post  2s  3d. 

Collie  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Price  3s.  6d.  each,  by  post 
3s.  9d.  each. 

Vol.  I,,  containing  Pedigrees  of  1308  of  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced  to 
their  most  remote  known  ancestors  ; Show  Record  to  Feb.,  1890,  Ac. 

Vol.  II.  Pedigrees  of  795  Dogs,  Show  Record,  Ac. 

Vol.  III.  Pedigrees  of  786  Dogs,  Show  Record,  Ac. 

Columbarium,  Moore’s.  Reprinted  Verhatim  from  the  originial  Edition 
of  1735,  with  a Brief  Notice  of  the  Author.  By  W.  B.  Tegetmeier,  F.Z.S., 
Member  of  the  British  Ornithologists’  Union.  Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Conjuring,  Book  of  Modern.  A Practical  Guide  to  Drawing-room  and 
Stage  Magic  for  Amateurs.  By  Professor  R.  Kunard.  Illustrated.  In 
illustrated  wrapper , price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Conjuring  for  Amateurs.  A Practical  Handbook  on  How  to  Perform 
a Number  of  Amusing  Tricks.  By  Prof.  Ellis  Stanyon.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by 
post  Is.  2d. 

Cookery,  The  Encyclopedia  of  Practical.  A complete  Dictionary  of  all 
pertaining  to  the  Art  of  Cookery  and  Table  Service.  Edited  by  Tiieo.  Francis 
Garrett,  assisted  by  eminent  Chefs  de  Cuisine  and  Confectioners.  Profusely 
Hlustrated  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings  by  Harold  Furness,  Gk*. 
Cruikshank,  W.  Munn  Andrew,  and  others.  In  2 vole.,  demy  4to. , half 
bound,  cushion  edges,  £3  3s.;  carriage  free,  £3  5s. 

Cookery  for  Amateurs ; or,  French  Dishes  for  English  Homes  of  all 
Classes.  Includes  Simple  Cookery,  Middle-class  Cookery,  Superior  Cookery, 
Cookery  for  Invalids,  and  Breakfast  and  Luncheon  Cookery.  By  Madame 
Valerie.  Second  Edition.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Cucumber  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Including  also  Melons,  Vegetable 
Marrows,  and  Gourds.  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  May.  In  paper,  pnce  Is 
by  post  Is.  2d. 
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Cyclist's  Route  Map  of  England  and  Wales.  Shows  clearly  all  the  Main, 
and  most  of  the  Cross,  Roads,  Railroads,  and  the  Distances  between  the 
Chief  Towns,  as  well  as  the  Mileage  from  London.  In  addition  to  this, 
Routes  of  Thirty  of.  the  Most  Interesting  Tours  are  printed  in  red.  Fourth 
Edition,  thoroughly  revised.  The  map  is  printed  on  specially  prepared 
vellum  paper,  and  iij  the  fullest,  handiest,  and  best  up-to-date  tourist’s  map 
in  the  market.  In  cloth , price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Designing,  Harmonic  and  Keyboard.  Explaining  a System  whereby 
an  endless  Variety  of  Most  Beautiful  Designs  suited  to  numberless 
Manufactures  may  .be  obtained  by  Unskilled  Persons  from  any  Printed 
Music.  Illustrated  by  Numerous  Explanatory  Diagrams  and  Illustrative 
Examples.  By  C.  H.  Wilkinson.  Demy  4 to,  price  £2  2s.  nett. 

Dogs,  Breaking  and  Training : Being  Concise  Directions  for  the  prdper 
education  of  Dogs,  both  for  the  Field  and  for  Companions.  Second 
Edition.  By  “ Pathfinder.”  With  Chapters  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Illus- 
trated. In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  lOd. 

Dogs,  British,  Ancient  and  Modern : Their  Varieties,  History,  and 
Characteristics.  By  Hugh  Dalziel,  assisted  by  Eminent  Fanciers. 
Beautifully  Illustrated  with  COLOURED  PLATES  and  full-page  Engravings 
of  Dogs  of  the  Day,  with  numerous  smaller  illustrations  in  the  text.  This 
is  the  fullest  work  on  the  various  breeds  of  dogs  kept  in  England.  In 
three  volumes,  demy  8 vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.  each,  by  post  11s.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Dogs  Used  in  Field  Sports. 

Vol.  II.  Dogs  Useful  to  Man  in  other  Work  than  Field 
Sports;  Douse  and  Toy  Dogs. 

Vol.  III.  Practical  Kennel  Management:  A Complete 

Treatise  on  all  Matters  relating  to  the  Proper  Management  of  Dogs  whether 
kept  for  the  Show  Bench,  for  the  Field,  or  for  Companions. 

Dogs,  Diseases  of : Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment ; Modes  of 
Administering  Medicines ; Treatment  in  cases  of  Poisoning,  &c.  For  the  use 
of  Amateurs.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  Fourth  Edition.  Entirely  Re-written 
and  brought  up  to  Date.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  ; in  cloth  gilt, 
2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d. 

Dog-Keeping,  Popular : Being  a Handy  Guide  to  the  General  Managemen 
and  Training  of  all  Kinds  of  Dogs  for  Companions  and  Pets.  By  J.  Maxtee. 
Hlustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is. , by  post  Is.  2d. 

Engravings  and  their  Value.  Containing  a Dictionary  of  all  the  Greatest 
Engravers  and  their  Works.  By  J.  H.  Slater.  New  Edition,  Revised  and 
brought  up  to  date,  with  latest  Prices  at  Auction.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  15s. 
nett,  by  post,  15s.  5d.  , . 

Entertainments,  Amatdur,  for  Charitable  and  other  Objects: 

How  to  Organise  and  Wqrk  them  with  Profit  and  Success.  By  Robert 
Ganthonv  In  coloured  cober,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Fancy  Work  Series,  Artistic.  A Series  of  Illustrated  Manuals  on  Artistic 
and  Popular  Fancy  Work  <5f  various  kinds.  Each  number  is  complete  in 
itself,  and  issued  at  the  uniform  price  of  6 d.,  by  post  Id.  Now  l-eady — (1) 
Macrame  Lace  (Second  Edition) ; (2)  Patchwork  ; (3)  Tatting  ; (4)  Crewel 
Work  ; (5)  Applique  ; (6). Fancy  Netting. 

Feathered  Friends,  Old  and  New.  Being  the  Experience  of  many  years’ 
Observation  of  the  Habits  of  British  and  Foreign  Cage  Birds.  By  Dr.  W. 
T.  Greene.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Ferns,  The  Book  of  Choice:  for  the  Garden,  Conservatory,  and  Stove. 
Describing  the  best  and  m«ost  striking  Ferns  and  Selaginellas,  and  giving 
explicit  directions  for  their.  Cultivation,  the  formation  of  Rockeries,  the 
arrangement  of  Ferneries,  'Ac.  By  George  Schneider.  With  numerous 
Coloured  Plates  and  other.  Illustrations.  In  3 vols.,  large  post  4 to.  Cloth 
gilt,  price  £3  3s.  nett,  by  post  £3  5s. 

Ferns,  Choice  British. .,  Jjepcriptive  of  the  most  beautiful  Variations  from 
the  common  forms,  and  r their  Culture.  By  C.  T.  Druery,  F L.S.  Very 
accurate  RLATES,  and  other  Illustrations.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d. , by 
post' 2s.  9 d.  - "i  . 

Ferrets  and  Ferreting.  Gfgitaining  Instructions  for  the  Breeding,  Manage- 
ment, and  Working  of  genets.  Second  Edition,  Re-written  and  greatly 
Enlarged.  Hlustrated.  In  paper,  price  6 d.,  by  post  Id. 

Fertility  of  Eggs  Certificate.  These  are  Forms  of  Guarantee  given  by  the 
Sellers  to  the  Buyers  of  Eggs  for  Hatching,  undertaking  to  refund  value  of 
any  unfertile  eggs,  or  to  replace  them  with  good  ones.  Very  valuable  to 
sellers  of  eves,  as  they  induce  purchases.  In  books,  with  counterfoils,  price 
6d  , by  vost  7 cl. 
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Firework  Making  for  Amateurs.  A complete,  accurate,  and  easily- 
understood  work  on  Making  Simple  and  High-class  Fireworks.  By  Da.  W. 
H.  Browne,  M.A.  In  coloured,  wrapper,  price  2s  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Fisherman,  The  Practical.  Dealing  with  the  Natural  History,  the 
Legendary  Lore,  the  Capture  of  British  Fresh-Water  Fish,  and  Tackle  and 
Tackle-making.  By  J.  H.  Keene.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  6 d.,  by  post  7s.  lOd. 

Fish  Flesh,  and  Fowl  When  in  Season,  How  to  Select,  Cook,  and  Serve. 
By  Mary  Barrett  Brown.  In  coloured  wrapper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  3d. 

Foreign  Birds,  Favourite,  for  Cages  and  Aviaries.  How  to  Keep  them  in 
Health.  Fully  Illustrated.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.A.,  M.D.,  F.Z.S.,  ifcc.  In 
doth,  price  2s.  txL,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Fox  Terrier,  The.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Preparing  for 
Exhibition,  and  Coursing.  By  HUGH  Dalziel.  Illustrated  with  Coloured 
Frontispiece  and  Plates.  In  paper,  price  Is. , by  post  Is.  2d. ; cloth,  2s., by  post  2s.  3d. 

Fox  Terrier  Stud  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Price  3s.  6d.  each,  by  post 
3s.  9d.  each. 

Vol.  I.,  containing  Pedigrees  of  over  1400  of  the  best-known  Dogs,  traced 
to  their  most  remote  known  ancestors.  ' • 

Vol.  II.  Pedigrees  of  1544  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Vol.  III.  Pedigrees  of  1214  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Vol.  I V.  Pedigrees  of  1168  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Vol.  V.  Pedigrees  of  1662  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Fretwork  and  Marquetry.  A Practical  Manual  of  Instructions  in  the  Art 
of  Fret-cutting  and  Marquetry  Work.  Profusely  Illustrated.  By  D.  Denning. 
In  cloth,  price  2s.  bd. , by  post  2s.  9d. 

Friesland  Meres,  A Cruise  on  the.  By  Ernest  R.  Suffling.  Illustrated. 

In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Fruit  Culture  for  Amateurs.  By  S.  T.  Wright.  With  Chapters  on  Insect 
and  other  Fruit  Pests  by  W.  D.  Drury.  Hlustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, price  3s.  bd., 
by  post  3s.  9d. 

Game  Preserving,  Practical.  Containing  the  fullest  Directions  for  Rearing 
and  Preserving  both  Winged  and  Ground  Game,  and  Destroying  Vermin ; 
with  other  Information  of  Value  to  the  Game  Preserver.  By  W.  CARNEGIE. 
Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  demy  Svo,  price  21s.,  by  post  21s.  5d. 

Games,  the  Book  of  a Hundred.  By  Mary  White.  These  Games  are  for 
Adults,  and  will  be  found  extremely  serviceable  for  Parlour  Entertainment. 
They  are  Clearly  Explained,  are  Ingenious,  Clever,  Amusing,  and  exceedingly 
Novel.  In  stiff  boards,  price  2s.  bd.  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Gardening,  Dictionary  of.  A Practical  Encyclopaedia  of  Horticulture,  for 
Amateurs  and  Professionals.  Hlustrated  with  2440  Engravings.  Edited  by 
G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew  ; assisted  by  Prof. 
Trail,  M.D.,  Rev.  P.  W.  Myles,  B.A.,  F.L.S.,  W.  Watson,  J.  Garrett,  and  other 
Specialists.  In  4 vols.,  large.post  4 to.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  £3,  by  post  £3  2s. 

Gardening  in  Egypt.  A Handbook  of  Gardening  for  Lower  Egypt.  Wit  ft  a 
Calendar  of  Work  for  the  different  Months  of  the  Year,  By  Walter  Draper. 
In  cloth,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  9d.  '*  ' 

Gardening,  Home.  A Manual  for  the  Amateur,  Containing  Instructions  for 
the  Laying  Out,  Stocking,  Cultivation,  and  Managthhent  of  Small  Gardens — 
Flower,  Fruit,  and  Vegetable.  By  W.  D.  DRURt,  Fdt.  H.S.  Illustrated.  In 
coloured  wrapper,  price  Is.-,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Goat,  Book  of  the.  Containing  Full  Particulars  tot  the  Various  Breeds  of 
Goats,  and  their  Profitable  Management.  With  many  Plates.  By  H.  Stephen 
Holmes  Pegler.  Third  Edition,  with  Engravings  aqd  Coloured  Frontispiece. 
In  doth  gilt,  price  4s.  bd. , by  post  4s.  10d.  , 

Goat-Keeping  for  Amateurs:  Being  the  Practical  Management  of  GoatH  for 
Milking  Purposes.  Abridged  from  “ The  Book  of  the  Goat."  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Grape  Growing  for  Amateurs.  A Thoroughly  Practical  Book  on  Successful 
vine  Culture.  By  E.  Molyneux.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Greenhouse  Management  for  Amateurs.  The  Best  Greenhouses  and 
Frames,  and  How  to  Build  and  Heat  them.  Illustrated  Descriptions  of  the 
most  suitable  Plants,  with  general  and  Special  Cultural  Directions,  and  all 
necessary  information  for  the  Guidance  of  the  Amateur.  Second  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Magnificently  Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  May.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  5s.  4d. 

Greyhound,  The : Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  Rearing,  Training,  and 
Running.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.  With  Coloured  Frontispiece.  In  cloth  gilt, 
demy  8w.,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 
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Guinea  Pig,  The,  for  Food,  Fur,  and.  Fancy.  Its  Varieties  and  its  Manage- 
ment. By  C.  Cumberland,  i'.Z.S.  Illustrated.  In  coloured  wrapper,  price 
Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  In  cloth  gilt,  with  coloured  frontispiece , price  2s.  6d.,  by  i>ost 
2s.  9 d. 

Handwriting,  Character  Indicated  by.  With  Illustrations  in  Support 
of  the  Theories  advanced,  taken  from  Autograph  Letters,  of  Statesmen, 
Lawyers,  Soldiers,  Ecclesiastics,  Authors,  Poets,  Musicians,  Actors,  and 
the  persons.  Second  Edition.  By  R.  Baughan.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s  6 d., 
by  post  2s.  9cf. 

Hardy  Perennials  and  Old-fashioned  Garden  Flowers.  Descriptions, 
alphabetically  arrangedj  of  the  most  desirable  Plants  for  Borders,  Rockeries, 
and  Shrubberies,  including  Foliage  as  well  as  Flowering  Plants.  By  J.  Wood. 
Profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  9 d. 

Hawk  Moths,  Book  of  British.  A Popular  and  Practical  Manual  for  all 
Lepidopterists.  Copiously  illustrated  in  black  and  white  from  the  Author’s 
own  exquisite  Drawings  from  Nature.  By  W.  J.  Lucas,  B.A.  In  cloth,  price 
3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  9 d. 

Home  Medicine  and  Surgery  : A Dictionary  of  Diseases  and  Accidents, 
and  their  proper  Home  Treatment.  For  Family  Use.  By  W.  J.  Mackenzie, 
M.D.  Illustrated.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s,  9 d. 

Horse-Keeper,  The  Practical.  By  George  Fleming,  C.B.,  LL.D., 
F.R.C.V.S..  late  Principal  Veterinary  Surgeon  to  the  British  Army,  and 
Ex-President  of  the  Royal  College  of  Veterinary  Surgeons.  In  cloth,  price 
3s.  bd.,  by  post-Zs.  lOd. 

Horse-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A Practical  Manual  on  the  Management 
of  Horses,  for  the  guidance  of  those  who  keep  one  or  two  for  their  personal 
use.  By  Fox  Russell.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  ; cloth  2s.,  by 
post  2s.  3d. 

Horses,  Diseases  of : Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment.  For  the 

use  of  Amateurs.  By  Hugh  Dalziel.J  | In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. ; 
cloth  2s.,  by  post  2s.  3d. 

Incubators  and  their  Management.  By  J.  H.  Sutcliffe.  New  Edition, 
Revised  and  Enlarged.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Inland  Watering  Places.  A Description  of  the  Spas  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  their  Mineral  Waters,  and  their  Medicinal  Value,  and  the  attrac- 
tions which  they  offer  to  Invalids  and  other  Visitors.  Profusely  illustrated. 
A Companion  Volume  to  “Seaside  Watering  Places.”  In  cloth,  price  2s.  bd., 
by  post  2s.  lOd 

Jack  All  Alone.  Being  a Collection  of  Descriptive  Yachting  Reminiscences. 
By  Frank  Cowper,  B.A.,  Author  of  “ Sailing  Tours.”  Illustrated.  In 
cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post  3s.  lOd. 

Journalism,  Practical : How  to  Enter  Thereon  andSucceed.  A book  for 
all  who  think  of  “ writing  for  the  Press.”  By  John  Dawson.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Laying  Hens,  How  to  Keep  and  to  Rear  Chickens  in  Large  or  Small 
Numbers,  in  Absolute  Confinement,  with  Perfect  Success.  By  Major  G.  F. 
Morant.  In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  post  Id. 

Library  Manual,  The.  A Guide  to  the  Formation  of  a Library,  and  the 
Values  of  Rare  and  Standard  Books.  By  J.  H.  Slater,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Third  Edition.  Revised  and  Greatly  Enlarged.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d. 
nett,  by  post  7s.  lOd. 

Magic  Lanterns,  Modern.  A Guide  to  the  Management  of  the  Optical 
Lantern,  for  the  Use  of  Entertainers,  Lecturers,  Photograpers,  Teachers,  and 
others.  By  R.  Child  Bayley.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Mice,  Fancy:  Their  Varieties,  Management,  and  Breeding.  Third  Edition, 
with  additional  matter  and  Illustrations.  In  coloured  wrapper  representing 
different  varieties,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Millinery,  Handbook  of.  A Practical  Manual  of  Instruction  for  Ladies. 
Illustrated.  By  Mme.  Rosee,  Court  Milliner,  Principal  of  the  School  of 
Millinery.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Model  Yachts  and  Boats:  Their  Designing,  Making,  and  Sailing.  Illustrated 
with  118  Designs  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  J.  du  V.  Grosvenor.  In 
leatherette,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d. 

Monkeys,  Pet,  and  How  to  Manage  Them.  Illustrated,  By  Arthur  Patter- 
son. In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 
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Mountaineering,  Welsh.  A Complete  and  Handy  Guide  to  all  the  Best 
Roads  and  Bye-Paths  by  which  the  Tourist  should  Ascend  the  Welsh 
Mountains.  By  A.  W.  Perry.  With  numerous  Maps.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
2s.  6 d.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Mushroom  Culture  for  Amateurs.  With  Full  Directions  for  Successful 
Growth  in  Houses,  Sheds,  Cellars,  and  Pots,  on  Shelves,  and  Out  of  Doors. 
Illustrated.  By  W.  J.  May.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Natural  History  Sketches  among  the  Carnivora— Wild  and  Domesticated  ; 
with  Observations  on  their  Habits  and  Mental  Faculties.  By  Arthur 
Nicois,  F.G.S.,  F.R.G.S.  Hlustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  hd.,  by  post 
2s.  9 d. 

Naturalist’s  Directory,  The,  for  1898  (fourth  year  of  issue).  Invaluable  to 
all  Students  and  Collectors.  In  paper , price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Needlework,  Dictionary  of.  An  Encyclopaedia  of  Artistic,  Plain,  and  Fancy 
Needlework  ; Plain,  practical,  complete,  and  magnificently  Hlustrated.  By 
S.  F.  A.  Caulfeild  and  B.  C.  Saward.  In  demy  4 to,  528 pp,  829  Illustra- 
tions, extra  cloth  gilt,  plain  edges,  cushioned  bevelled  boards,  price  21  s.  nett,  by 
post  21s.  9d.  ; with  COLOURED  PLATES,  elegant  satin  brocade  cloth  binding, 
and  coloured  edges,  51s.  6 d.  nett,  by  post  32 s. 

Orchids:  Their  Culture  and  Management,  with  Descriptions  of  all  the  Kinds 
in  General  Cultivation.  Hlustrated  by  Coloured  Plates  and  Engravings.  By 
W.  Watson,  Assistant-Curator,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew ; Assisted  by 
W.  Bean,  Foreman,  Royal  Gardens,  Kew.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
with  Extra  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt  and  gilt  edges,  price  £1  Is.  nett,  by  post 
£1  Is.  6 d. 

Painters  and  Their  Works.  A Work  of  the  Greatest  Value  to  Collectors 
and  such  as  are  interested  in  the  Art,  as  it  gives,  besides  Biographical 
Sketches  of  all  the  Artists  of  Repute  (not  now  living)  from  the  13th  Century 
to  the  present  date,  the  Market  Value  of  the  Principal  Works  Painted  by 
Them,  with  Full  Descriptions  of  Same.  In  3 vols.,  cloth,  price  15s.  nett  per  vol., 
by  post  15s.  5 d.,  or  37s.  bd.  nett  the  set  of  3,  by  post  38s.  3 d. 

Painting,  Decorative.  A practical  Handbook  on  Painting  and  Etching  upon 
Textiles,  Pottery,  Porcelain,  Paper,  Vellum,  Leather,  Glass,  Wood,  Stone, 
Metals,  and  Plaster,  for  the  Decoration  of  our  Homes.  By  B.  C.  Saward. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  9(1. 

Parcel  Post  Dispatch  Book  (registered).  An  invaluable  book  for  all  who 
send  parcels  by  post.  Provides  Address  Labels,  Certificate  of  Posting,  and 
Record  of  Parcels  Dispatched.  By  the  use  of  this  book  parcels  are  insured, 
against  loss  or  damage  to  the  extent  of  £2.  Authorised  by  the  Post  Office. 
Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.,  for  100  parcels  ; larger  sizes  if  required. 

Parrakeets,  Popular.  How  to  Keep  and  Breed  Them.  By  Dr.  W.  T. 
Greene,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  Ac.  In  coloured  wrapper,  price  Is.,  by  post,  Is.  2d. 

Parrot,  The  Grey,  and  How  to  Treat  it.  By  W.  T.  Greene,  M.D.,  M.A.,  F.Z.S., 
<tc.  In  coloured  wrapper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Parrots,  the  Speaking.  The  Art  of  Keeping  and  Breeding  the  principal 
Talking  Parrots  in  Confinement.  By  Dr.  Karl  Russ.  Hlustrated  with 
COLOURED  PLATES  and  Engravings.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  4 d. 

Patience,  Games  of,  for  one  or  more  Players.  How  to  Play  142  different 
Games  of  Patience.  By  M.  Whitmore  Jones.  Illustrated.  Series  I.,  39 
games;  Series  II.,  34  games ; Series  III.,  33  games;  Series  IV.,  37  games. 
Each  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  The  four  bound  together  in  cloth  gilt,  price  5s.,  by 
post  5s.  4d. 

Perspective,  The  Essentials  of.  With  numerous  Illustrations  drawn  by 
the  Author.  By  L.  W.  Miller,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum,  Philadelphia.  Price  6s.  bd.,  by  post  6s.  10(1. 

Pheasant-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A Practical  Handbook  on  the  Breed- 
ing, Rearing,  and  General  Management  of  Fancy  Pheasants  in  Confinement 
By  Geo. -Horne.  Fully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  bd.,  by  post  3s.  9 d. 

Photographic  Printing  Processes,  Popular.  A Practical  Guide  to 
Printing  with  Gelatino-Chloride,  Artigue,  Platinotype,  Carbon,  Bromide, 
Collodio-Chloride,  Bichromated  Clum,  and  other  Sensitised  Papers.  Illus- 
trated. By  H.  Maclean,  F.R.P.S.  Price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  10 d. 

Photography  (Modern)  for  Amateurs.  New  and  Revised  Edition.  By 
J.  Eaton  Fearn.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Pianofortes,  Tuning  and  Repairing.  The  Amateur’s  Guide  to  the 
Practical  Management  of  a Piano  without  the  intervention  of  a Professional. 
By  Charles  Babbington.  In  paper,  price  bd.,  by  post  6Jd. 
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Picture-Frame  Making  for  Amateurs.  Being  Practical  Instructions 
in  the  Making  of  various  kinds  of  Frames  for  Paintings,  Drawings,  Photo- 
graphs, and  Engravings.  Illustrated.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Lukin.  In  paper, 
price  Is.,  by  post  Is  2d. 

Pig,  Book  of  the.  The  Selection,  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Management  of  the 
Pig ; the  Treatment  of  its  Diseases  ; the  Curing  and  Preserving  of  Hams, 
Bacon,  and  other  Pork  Foods ; and  other  information  appertaining  to  Pork 
Farming.  By  Professor  James  Long.  Fully  Illustrated  with  Portraits 
of  Prize  Pigs,  Plans  of  Model  Piggeries,  &c.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  10s.  6d.,  by 
post  10*.  lid. 

Pig-Keeping,  Practical : A Manual  for  Amateurs,  based  on  personal 

Experience  in  Breeding,  Feeding,  and  Fattening  ; also  in  Buying  and  Selling 
Pigs  at  Market  Prices.  By  R.  D.  Garratt.  In  paper , price  1*.,  by  post  1*.  2a. 

Pigeons,  Fancy.  Containing  full  Directions  for  the  Breeding  and  Manage- 
ment of  Fancy  Pigeons,  and  Descriptions  of  every  known  Variety,  together 
with  all  other  information  of  interest  or  use  to  Pigeon  Fanciers.  Third 
Edition.  18  COLOURED  PLATES,  and  22  other  full-page  Illustrations.  By 
J.  C.  Lyell.  In  doth  gilt,  price  10*.  6<i.,  by  post  10*.  lOd. 

Pigeon-Keeping  for  Amateurs.  A Complete  Guide  to  the  Amateur 
Breeder  of  Domestic  and  Fancy  Pigeons.  By  J.  C.  Lyell.  Illustrated. 
In  cloth,  price  2*.  6 d.,  by  post  2*.  9 d. 

Polishes  and  Stains  for  Wood:  A Complete  Guide  to  Polishing  Wood- 
work, with  Directions  for  Staining,  and  Full  Information  for  Making  the 
Stains,  Polishes,  &c.,  in  the  simplest  and  most  satisfactory  manner.  By 
David  Denning.  In  paper,  1*.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Pool,  Games  of.  Describing  Various  English  and  American  Pool  Games,  and 
giving  the  Rules  in  full.  Illustrated  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Postage  Stamps,  and  their  Collection.  A Practical  Handbook  for  Collectors 
of  Postal  Stamps,  Envelopes,  Wrappers,  and  Cards.  By  Oliver  Firth, 
Member  of  the  Philatelic  Societies  of  London,  Leeds,  and  Bradford.  Pro- 
fusely Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,by  post  3s.  10d. 

Postage  Stamps  of  Europe,  The  Adhesive:  A Practical  Guide  to  their 
Collection,  Identification,  and  Classification.  Especially  designed  for  the  use 
of  those  commencing  the  Study.  By  W.  A.  S.  WESTOBY.  Beautifully 
Illustrated.  In  Parts,  Is.  each,  by  post  1*.  2d. 

Postmarks,  History  of  British.  With  350  Illustrations  and  a List  of 
Numbers  used  in  Obliterations.  By  J.  H.  Daniels.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  bd.,  by 
post  2s.  ,9d. 

Pottery  and  Porcelain,  English.  A Guide  for  Collectors.  Handsomely 

Hlustrated  with  Engravings  of  Specimen  Pieces  and  the  Marks  used  by  the 
different  Makers.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  By  the  Rev.  E.  A. 
Downman.  I n cloth  gilt,  price  5s. , by  post  5s.  3d. 

Poultry-Farming,  Profitable.  Describing  in  Detail  the  Methods  that  Give 
the  Best  Results,  and  pointing  out  the  Mistakes  to  be  Avoided.  Hlustrated. 
By  J.  H.  Sutcliffe.  Price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Poultry-Keeping,  Popular.  A Practical  and  Complete  Guide  to  Breeding 
and  Keeping  Poultry  for  Eggs  or  for  the  Table.  By  F.  A.  Mackenzie.  Illus- 
trated. In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Poultry  and  Pigeon  Diseases  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Treatment. 
A Practical  Manual  for  all  Fanciers.  By  Quintin  Craig  and  James  Lyell. 
In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Poultry  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  Contains  : Breeding  Poultry  for  Prizes 
Exhibition  Poultry  and  Management  of  the  Poultry  Yam.  Handsomely  Illus- 
trated. Second  Edition.  By  Prof.  James  Long.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd., 
by  post  2s.  lOd. 

Rabbit,  Book  of  The.  A Complete  Work  on  Breeding  and  Rearing  all  Varieties 
of  Fancy  Rabbits,  giving  their  History,  Variations,  Uses,  Points,  Selection, 
Mating,  Management,  &c.,  <tc.  SECOND  EDITION.  Edited  by  Kempster 
W.  Knight.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  and  other  Plates.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
10*.  bd.,  by  post  10s.  lid. 

Rabbits,  Diseases  of:  Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  and  Cure.  With  a Chapter 
on  The  Diseases  of  Cavies.  Reprinted  from  “The  Book  of  the  Rabbit"  and 
“The  Guinea  Pig  for  Food,  Fur  and  Fancy.”  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
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Rabbits  for  Prizes  and  Profit.  The  Proper  Management  of  Fancy  Rabbits 
in  Health  and  Disease,  for  Pets  or  the  Market,  and  Descriptions  of  every 
known  Variety,  with  Instructions  for  Breeding  Good  Specimens.  Illustrated. 
By  Charles  Rayson.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6 d.,  by  post  2s.  9d.  Also  in 
Sections,  as  follows : 

General  Management  of  Rabbits.  Including  Hutches,  Breeding, 
Feeding,  Diseases  and  their  Treatment,  Rabbit  Courts,  &c.  Fully  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Exhibition  Rabbits.  Being  descriptions  of  all  Varieties  of  Fancy 
Rabbits,  their  Points  of  Excellence,  and  how  to  obtain  them.  Illustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d 

Road  Charts  (Registered).  For  Army  Men,  Volunteers,  Cyclists,  and  other 
Road  Users.  By  S.  W.  H.  Dixon  and  A.  B.  H.  Clerke.  No.  1. — London 
to  Brighton.  Price  2d.,  by  post  2Jd. 

Roses  for  Amateurs.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Selection  and  Cultivation  of 
the  best  Roses.  Illustrated.  By  the  Rev.  J.  IIo.nywood  D’Ombrain,  Hon. 
Sec.  Nat.  Rose  Soc.  In  paper,  price  1*.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Sailing  Guide  to  the  Solent  and  Poole  Harbour,  with  Practical  Hints 
as  to  Living  and  Cooking  on,  and  Working  a Small  Yacht.  By  Liect.-Col. 
T.  G.  Cuthell.  Ulustrated  with  Coloured  Charts.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  bd., 
by  poet  2s.  Ed. 

Sailing  Tours.  The  Yachtman’s  Guide  to  the  Cruising  Waters  of  the  English 
and  Adjacent  Coasts.  With  Descriptions  of  every  Creek,  Harbour,  and  Road- 
stead on  the  Course.  With  numerous  Charts  printed  in  Colours,  showing  Deep 
water.  Shoals,  and  Sands  exposed  at  low  water,  with  sounding.  In  Crown 
8 vo.,  cloth  gilt.  By  Frank  Cowper,  B.A. 

Vol.  I.,  the  Coasts  of  Essex  and  Suffolk,  from  the  Thames  to  Aldborough. 
Six  Charts.  Price  5s.,  by  post  5s.  3d, 

Vol.  II.  The  South  Coast,  from  the  Thames  to  the  Scilly  Islands,  twenty- 
five  Charts.  Price  7 s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  lOd. 

Vol.  III.  The  Coast  of  Brittany,  from  L’Abervrach  to  St.  Nazaire,  and 
an  Account  of  the  Loire.  Twelve  Charts.  Price  7s.  6d.,  by  post  7s.  lOd. 

Vol.  IV.  The  West  Coast,  from  Land’s  End  to  Mull  of  Galloway,  in- 
cluding the  East  Coast  of  Ireland.  Thirty  Charts.  Price  10s.  6d.,  by  post 
10*.  lOd. 

Vol.  V.  The  Coasts  of  Scotland  and  the  N.  E.  of  England  down  to  Ald- 
borough. Forty  Charts.  Price  10s.  6d.,  by  post  10s.  lOd. 

St.  Bernard,  The.  Its  History,  Points,  Breeding,  and  Rearing.  By  Hugh 
Dalziel.  Illustrated  with  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  Plates.  In  cloth,  price 
2s  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

St.  Bernard  Stnd  Book.  Edited  by  Hugh  Dalziel.  Price  3s.  6d.  each,  by 
post  3s.  9 d.  each. 

Vol.  I.  Pedigrees  of  1278  of  the  best  known  Dogs  traced  to  their  moct 
remote  known  ancestors,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Vol.  II.  Pedigrees  of  564  Dogs,  Show  Record,  &c. 

Sea-Fishing  for  Amateurs..  Practical  Instructions  to  Visitors  at  Seaside 
Places  for  Catching  Sea-Fish  from  Pier-heads,  Shore,  or  Boats,  principally  by 
means  of  Hand  Lines,  with  a very  useful  List  of  Fishing  Stations,  the  Fish  to 
be  caught  there,  and  the  Best  Seasons.  By  Frank  Hudson.  Hlustrated.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Sea-Fishing  on  the  English  Coast.  The  Art  of  Making  and  Using  Sea- 
Tackle,  with  a full  account  of  the  methods  in  vogue  during  each  month  of  the 
year,  and  a Detailed  Guide  for  Sea-Fishermen  to  all  the  most  Popular  Water, 
ing  Places  on  the  English  Coast.  By  F.  G.  Aflalo.  Hlustrated.  In  cloth 
gilt,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Sea-Life,  Realities  of.  Describing  the  Duties,  Prospects,  and  Pleasures  of 
a Young  Sailor  in  the  Mercantile  Marine.  By  H.  E.  Acraman  Coate.  With 
a Preface  by  J.  R.  Diggle,  Si. A.,  M.L.S.B.  In  cloth,  price  3s.  bd., 
by  post  3s.  10 d. 

'Seaside  Watering  Places.  A Description  of  the  Holiday  Resorts  on  the 
Coasts  of  England  and  Wales,  the  Channel  Islands,  and  the  Isle  of  Man, 
giving  full  particulars  of  them  and  their  attractions,  and  all  information 
likely  to  assist  persons  in  selecting  places  in  which  to  spend  their  Holidays 
according  to  their  individual  tastes.  Illustrated.  Twenty-second  Year  of 
Issue.  Ready  in  May.  In  cloth,  price  2s.  bd.,  by  post  2s.  lOd. 
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Sea  Terms,  a Dictionary  of.  For  the  use  of  Yachtsmen,  Amateur  Boat- 
men, and  Beginners.  By  A.  Ansted.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth  gilt,  price 
7s.  6 d.  net,  by  post  7s.  lid. 

Shadow  Entertainments,  and  How  to  Work  them  : being  Something  about 
Shadows,  and  the  way  to  make  them  Profitable  and  Funny.  By  A.  Patter- 
son. In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Shave,  An  Easy:  The  Mysteries,  Secrets,  and  Whole  Art  of,  laid  bare  for 
Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d.  Edited  by  Joseph  Morton. 

Sheet  Metal,  Working  in:  Being  Practical  Instructions  for  Making  and 
Mending  Small  Articles  in  Tin,  Copper,  Iron,  Zinc,  and  Brass.  Illustrated. 
Third  Edition.  By  the  Kev.  J.  Lukin,  B.A  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post 

Is.  Id. 

Shorthand,  on  Gurney’s  System  (Improved),  LESSONS  IN  : Being 
Instructions  in  the  Art  of  Shorthand  Writing  as  used  in  the  Service  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament.  By  R.  E.  Miller.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by 
post  Is.  2d. 

Shorthand,  Exercises  in,  for  Daily  Half  Hours,  on  a Newly-devised  and 
Simple  Method,  free  from  the  Labour  of  Learning.  Illustrated.  Being  Part 
II.  of  “Lessons  in  Shorthand  on  Gurney’s  System  (Improved).”  By  R.  E. 
Miller.  In  paper,  price  9 d.,  by  post  lOd. 

Skating  Cards : An  Easy  Method  of  Learning  Figure  Skating,  as  the  Cards 
can  be  used  on  the  Ice.  In  cloth  case,  2s.  6 d.,  bv  post  2s.  9 d. ; leather, 
3s.  6 d.,  by  post  3s.  9d.  A cheap  form  is  issued  printed  on  paper  and  made  up 
as  a small  book,  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Sleight  of  Hand.  A Practical  Manual  of  Legerdemain  for  Amateurs  and 
Others.  New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged  Profusely  Illustrated.  By 

E.  Sachs.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6d.,  by  post  6s.  lOd. 

Snakes,  Marsupials,  and  Birds.  A Charming  Book  of  Anecdotes,  Adven- 
tures, and  Zoological  Notes.  A capital  Book  for  Boys.  By  Arthur  Nicols, 

F. G.S.,  F.R.G.S.,  &c.  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6 d.,  by  post  3s.  lOd. 

Taxidermy,  Practical.  A Manual  of  Instruction  to  the  Amateur  in  Collect- 
ing, Preserving,  and  Setting-up  Natural  History  Specimens  of  all  kinds. 
With  Examples  and  Working  Diagrams.  By  Montagu  Browne,  F.Z.S., 
Curator  of  Leicester  Museum.  Second  Edition.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  7s.  6d., 
by  post  7s.  lOd.  * 

Thames  Guide  Book.  From  Lechlade  to  Richmond.  For  Boating  Men, 
Anglers,  Picnic  Parties,  and  all  Pleasure-seekers  on  the  River.  Arranged  on 
an  entirely  new  plan.  Second  Edition,  profusely  Illustrated.  In  cloth,  price 
Is.  6d.,  by  post  Is.  9d. 

Tomato  and  Fruit  Growing  as  an  Industry  for  Women.  Lectures  given 
at  the  Forestry  Exhibition,  Earl’s  Court,  during  July  and  August,  1893.  By 
Grace  Harriman,  Practical  Fruit  Grower  and  County  Council  Lecturer.  In 
paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Tomato  Culture  for  Amateurs.  A Practical  and  very  Complete  Manual 
on  the  subject.  By  B.  C.  Ravenscroft.  Illustrated.  In  paper,  price  Is., 
by  post  Is.  Id. 

Trapping,  Practical  : Being  some  Papers  on  Traps  and  Trapping  for 
Vermin,  with  a Chapter  on  General  Bird  Trapping  and  Snaring.  By  W. 
Carnegie.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Turning  for  Amateurs : Being  Descriptions  of  the  Lathe  and  its 
Attachments  and  Tools,  with  minute  Instructions  for  their  Effective  Use  on 
Wood,  Metal,  Ivory,  and  other  Materials.  Second  Edition,  Revised  and 
Enlarged.  By  James  Lukin,  B.A.  Illustrated  with  144  Engravings.  In 
cloth  gilt,  pi-ice  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9d. 

Turning  Lathes.  A Manual  for  Technical  Schools  and  Apprentices.  A 
Guide  to  Turning,  Screw-cutting,  Metal-spinning,  &c.  Edited  by  James 
Lukin,  B.A.  Third  Edition.  With  194  Illustrations.  In  cloth  gilt,  price 
3s.,  by  post  3s.  3d. 

Vamp,  How  to.  A Practical  Guide  to  the  Accompaniment  of  Songs  by  the 
Unskilled  Musician.  With  Examples.  In  paper,  price  9 d.,  by  post  lOd. 

Vegetable  Culture  for  Amateurs.  Containing  Concise  Directions  for  the 
Cultivation  of  Vegetables  in  small  Gardens  so  as  to  insure  Good  Crops. 
With  Lists  of  the  Best  Varieties  of  each  (Sort.  By  W.  J.  May  Illustrated. 
In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 
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Ventriloquism,  Practical.  A thoroughly  reliable  Guide  to  the  Art  of 
Voice  Throwing  and  Vocal  Mimicry,  Vocal  Instrumentation,  Ventriloquial 
Figures,  Entertaining,  Ac.  By  Robert  Ganthony.  Numerous  Illustrations. 
In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6 d.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 

Violins  (Old)  and  their  Makers : Including  some  References  to  those  of 
Modern  Times.  By  James  M.  Fr.EMi.vo.  Illustrated  with  Facsimiles  of 
Tickets,  Sound-Holes,  Ac.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.  6 d.  nett,  by  post  6s.  lOd. 

Violin  School,  Practical,  for  Home  Students.  Instructions  and  Exercises 
in  Violin  Playing,  for  the  use  of  Amateurs,  Self-learners,  Teachers,  and 
others.  With  a Supplement  on  “Easy  Legato  Studies  for  the  Violin.” 
By  J.  M.  Fleming.  Demy  4 to,  cloth  gilt,  price  9s.  6 d.,  by  post  10s.  2d. 
Without  Supplement,  price  Is.  6 d.,  by  post  8s. 

Vivarium,  The.  Being  a Full  Description  of  the  most  Interesting  Snakes, 
Lizards,  and  other  Reptiles,  and  How  to  Keep  Them  Satisfactorily  in  Con- 
finement. By  Rev.  G.  C.  Bateman.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  7s.  6 d.  nett,  by  post  8s. 

War  Medals  and  Decorations.  A Manual  for  Collectors,  with  some 
account  of  Civil  Rewards  for  Valour.  Beautifully  Illustrated.  By  D. 
Hastings  Irwin.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  Is.  6 d.,  by  post  7s.  lOd. 

Whippet  and  Race-Dog,  The:  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  Train,  Race,  and 
Exhibit  the  Whippet,  the  Management  of  Raee  Meetings,  and  Original 
Plans  of  Courses.  By  Freeman  Lloyd.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  3s.  6d.,  by  post 
Is.  10  d. 

Whist,  Modern  Scientific.  A Practical  Manual  on  new  Lines,  and  with 
Illustrative  Hands,  printed  in  Colour.  By  C.  J.  Melrose.  In  cloth  gilt, 
price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  6 d. 

Wildfowling,  Practical:  A Book  on  Wildfowl  in  Wildfowl  Shooting.  By 
Hy.  Sharp.  The  result  of  25  years’  experience  Wildfowl  Shooting  under 
all  sorts  of  conditions  of  locality  as  well  as  circumstances.  Profusely  Illus- 
trated. Demy  8 vo,  cloth  gilt,  price  12s.  6 d.  nett,  by  post  12 s.  lOd. 

Wild  Sports  in  Ireland.  Being  Picturesque  and  Entertaining  Descriptions 
of  several  visits  paid  to  Ireland,  with  Practical  Hints  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  the  Angler,  Wildfowler,  and  Yachtsman.  By  John  Bickerdyke,  Author 
of  “The  Book  of  the  All-Round  Angler,”  Ac.  Beautifully  Illustrated  from 
Photographs  taken  by  the  Author.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  6s.,  by  post  6s.  4d. 

Window  Ticket  Writing.  Containing  full  Instructions  on  the  Method  of 
Mixing  and  Using  the  Various  Inks,  Ac„  required,  Hints  on  Stencilling  as 
applied  to  Ticket  Writing,  together  with  Lessons  on  Glass  Writing,  Japanning 
on  Tin,  Ac.  Especially  written  for  the  use  of  Learners  and  Shop  Assistants. 
By  Wm.  C.  Scott.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Wire  and  Sheet  Gauges  of  the  World.  Compared  and  Compiled  by 
C.  A.  B.  Pfeilschmidt,  of  Sheffield.  In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  Id. 

Wood  Carving  for  Amateurs.  Full  Instructions  for  producing  all  the 
different  varieties  of  Carvings.  SECOND  EDITION.  Edited  by  D.  Denning. 
In  paper,  price  Is.,  by  post  Is.  2d. 

Workshop  Makeshifts.  Being  a Collection  of  Practical  Hints  and 
Suggestions  for  the  use  of  Amateur  Workers  in  Wood  and  Metal.  Fully 
Illustrated.  By  H.  J.  S.  Cassall.  In  cloth  gilt,  price  2s.  6d.,  by  post  2s.  9 d. 


FICTION  LIBRARY. 


Decameron  of  a Hypnotist.  Tales  of  Dread.  By  E.  Suffling,  Author  of 
“The  Story  Hunter,”  Ac.  With  Illustrations.  Cloth  gilt,  3s.  6 d.,  by  post  3s.  lOd. 


CLASSIFICATION  INDEX 


PAGE. 

ART. 


Designing 4 

Old  Violins 11 

Painting 7 

Perspective 7 

Violin  School........  11 

AMUSEMENTS. 

Amateur  Entertain- 
ments   4 

Bunkum  Entertain- 
ments   2 

Card  Conjuring 3 

Card  Tricks 3 

Conjuring 3, 10 

Games 5 

Magic  Lanterns 6 

Patience 7 

Pool 8 

Shadow  Entertain- 
ments   10 

Sleight  of  Hand  10 

Vamping 10 

Ventriloquism  11 

Whist  11 

COLLECTORS. 

Autograph  1 

Books 6 

Coins  3 

Engravings  4 

Handwriting  ...  6 

Library  Manual  6 

Painters  7 

Postage  Stamps 8 

Postmarks  8 

Pottery  and  Porce- 
lain   8 

Stamps  of  Europe 8 

War  Medals 11 

DOGS  & HORSES. 

Breaking  Dogs  4 

British  Dogs  4 

Collie 3 

Diseases  of  Dogs  ..  4 

Diseases  of  Horses.  . 6 

Dog-Keeping  4 

Fox  Terrier  5 

Greyhound  5 

Horse-Keeper  6 

Horse-Keeping 6 

St.  Bernard 9 

Whippet 11 

FARM. 

Goat  Keeping 5 

Pig-Keeping 8 

Poultry  Farming....  8 
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IGARDENING. 

Begonia  Culture  — 2 

BulbCultue  2 

Cactus  Culture 2 

Carnation  Culture  . . 3 

Chrysanthemum  Cul- 
ture   3 

Cucumber  Culture  ..  3 

Dictionary  5 

Ferns  4 

Fruit  Culture  5 

Gardening  in  Egypt..  5 

Grape  Growing 5 

Greenhouse  Manage- 
ment   5 

Hardy  Perennials  . . 6 

Home  5 

Mushroom  Culture..  7 

Orchids .. ..  7 

Koses  * 9 

Tomato  Culture  — 10 
Tomato  Growing  — 10 
Vegetable  Culture  . . 10 


HOME. 

American  Dainties  .. 
Cold  Meat  Cookery.. 

Cookery 

Fancy  Work 

Fish,  Flesh,  & Fowl  . 

Home  Medicine 

Millinery 

Needlework  Dic- 
tionary   

Shaving  


page. 


Bees 1 

Butterflies 2 

Directory 7 

Hawk  Moths  6 

Sketches  7 

Snakes .. ..  10 

[ Taxidermy  10 

! Vivarium  11 

PETS. 

British  Birds 2 

Cage  Birds’  Diseases  2 

Canaries  2 

Cats 3 

Feathered  Friends..  4 

Foreign  Birds  5 

Grey  Parrots 7 

Guinea  Pig  6 

l Mice 6 

! Monkeys  6 

j Parrakeets 7 

Pheasants 7 

Rabbits  ..  8 

Speaking  Parrots 7 


1 

3 

3 

4 

5 

6 
6 

7 

10 


MECHANICS. 

Bent  Ironwork 2 

Boat  Building  2 

Bookbinding  2 

Cabinet  Making 2 

Cane  Basket  Work  ..  3 

Firework  Making  ..  5 

Fretwork 5 

Marqueterie 5 

Model  Yachts 6 

Piano  Tuning  7 

Picture-Frame  Mak- 
ing   8 

Sheet  Metal  Work  . . 10 

Ticket  Writing 11 

Turning 10 

Turning  Lathes 10 

Wire  Gauges  11 

Wood  Carving  11 

Wood  Polishes  8 

Workshop  Make- 
shifts   11 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Aquaria 1 


POULTRY  & PIGEONS, 


Columbarium  3 

Diseases 8 

Fancy  Pigeons  8 

Incubators  6 

Laying  Hens 6 


Pigeon-Keeping  8 

Poultry-Farming 8 

Poultry-Keeping  ....  8 

SPORT. 

Angling 1,  5 

Boat  Building  2 

Boat  Sailing  2 

Cycling  Map 4,  9 

Ferrets  4 

Game  Preserving 5 

Sea-Fishing 1,  9 

Skating  10 

Trapping  10 

Wildfowling  11 

Wild  Sports 11 

TOURIST. 

Friesland  Meres  6 

Inland  Watering 

Places e 

Mountaineering  — 7 

Road  Chart 9 

Sailing  Tours 9 

I Seaside  Watering 

Places 9 

Solent  Guide 9 

Thames  Guide  10 


EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS  Well  Illustrated. 

The  Ladles’,  each  Month,  1st  Wed,;  The  Philatelists’,  2nd  Wed.  t 
The  Home,  3rd  Wed. ; 


in  Everything  and  Any- 
thing are  readily  secured 
through  The  Bazaar , Ex- 
change and  Mart  News- 
paper, which  is  used  by  Private  Persons  for  disposing  of 
things  they  no  longer  require.  THE  paper  for  Buying* 
Selling,  and  Exchanging  by  Private  Persons. 


TELEGRAMS:  " BAZAAR,  LONDON." 


2d. 

at 

Bookstalls,. 


ADVICE 


on  every  possible  subject  may  be 
obtained  on  application  to  The 
Bazaar , Exchange  and  Mari , which 
has  the  largest  staff  of  Eminent  Ex- 
perts of  any  paper  in  the  Kingdom,  and  these  Experts  freely 
advise  its  readers.  THE  paper  par  excellence  for  Amateurs. 


EXTRA  SUPPLEMENTS— continued. 

The  Cyclists’,  each  Month,  1st  Mon. ; The  Sportsman’s,  2nd  Mon. ; 
The  Garden,  3rd  Mon. ; The  Dog  Owners’,  Last  Mon. 
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Contents : 
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and  Sanitation  ; Hints  on  House  Construction  suited  to  New  Countries. 


SPONS’  HOUSEHOLD  MANUAL : 

A TREASURY  OF  DOMESTIC  RECEIPTS  AND  GUIDE  FOR 
HOME  MANAGEMENT. 

Demy  8vo,  cloth,  containing  957  pp.  and  250  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d.;  or  half-bound 

French  morocco,  9s. 
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Hints  for  selecting  a good  House;  Sanitation;  Water  Supply;  Ventilation  and  Warm- 
ing • Lighting  ; Furniture  and  Decoration  ; Thieves  and  Fire  ; The  Larder  ; Curing  Foods 
for  ’lengthened  Preservation ; The  Dairy  ; The  Cellar  ; The  Pantry  ; The  Kitchen ; 
Receipts  for  Dishes  ; The  Housewife’s  Room  ; Housekeeping,  Marketing ; The  Dining- 
room • The  Drawing-room ; The  Bed-room  ; The  Nursery  ; The  Sick-room  ; The  Bath- 
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Dean’s  Shilling  Practical  Guide  Books. 
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Ailments  of  Poultry.  By  F.  T.  Barton. 

tHorses.  The  Gentleman’s  Guide.  By  James  Mills,  M.V.C.S.  With  suggestions 
relative  to  the  treatment  of  Diseases  of  Horses,  and  the  Art  of  Horsemanship,  hy 
Rabey.  21st  Edition. 

*Kennel  Companion  and  Referee.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables.  Illustrated. 
*Pet  Animals  ; or,  the  Amateur’s  Zoo.  Their  Habits,  Characteristics,  and 
How  to  Manage  them  in  Captivity.  By  Arthur  Patterson.  With  40  Illustrations. 
tThe  British  Aviary  ; or,  Song  Birds.  Containing  Addenda  on  the  various 
breeds  of  Canaries.  By  Thomas  Andrews.  Coloured  Frontispiece. 

*Canaries.  How  to  Breed,  Rear,  and  Keep  them  in  Health.  With  pictures  of 
nineteen  varieties,  and  chapter  on  Mules.  By  Karl  Russ. 
tParrots,  Cockatoos,  &c.  By  Captain  Brown.  Forty  Illustrations,  by 
Joseph  P.  Kldd. 

tCage  Birds.  By  Bechstein  (including  Parrots).  Fifty-six  Illustrations.  Edited 
by  H.  G.  Adams. 

IRabbit  Keeper’s  Guide.  How  best  to  Rear,  Feed,  and  Keep  the  several  kinds 
of  Rabbits. 

’Pigeons.  Their  Varieties,  Treatment,  Breeding,  and  Diseases.  By  Edward 
Brown,  F.L.S.  Illustrated  by  Ludlow. 

’Poultry.  Their  Varieties,  Breeding,  and  Diseases.  By  Edward  Brown,  F.L.S. 

Twenty-four  Illustrations  by  Ludlow. 

Sheep.  Their  Varieties,  Points,  and  Characteristics.  By  Joseph  Darby. 
Cookery  Made  Easy.  By  a Lady.  With  Coloured  Plates.  24th  Edition. 
Confectionery,  Pastry,  Preserving  Sweets,  &c.  By  George  Reid. 

’Card  Tricks  and  Conjuring  Up-to-Date.  ByHERCAT. 

Fireworks  and  Chemical  Surprises,  By  Charles  Gilbert. 

Crown  Svo.  Illustrated.  ' Bound  in  Illustrated  stiff  varnished  ■paper  covers,  t Bound 
in  Illustrated  stiff  paper  covers , f Cloth  bound,  gilt  lettering. 
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Also  Third  Edition, 

W.  & A.  K.  JOHNSTON’S 
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DOG  SOAP 

MADE  BY 

SPRATT’S 

PATENT 

LIMITED. 


A NON-POISONOUS  PREPARATION. 


Invaluable  for  Preparing  the  Coat  for  Exhibition, 

SOLD  IN  TABLETS. 


DOG  MEDICINES. 


Alterative  Cooling  Powders 
Aperient  Tasteless  Biscuits 
Chronic  Skin  Disease  Cure 
Cough  Pills 
Chemical  Food 

Chorea  Pills  (St.  Vitus’  Dance) 
Diarrhoea  Mixture 
Distemper  Powders 
Distemper  Pills 
Disinfectant  for  Kennels 
Ear  Canker  Lotion 
Eczema  Lotion 
Eye  Lotion 
Hair  Stimulant 


Jaundice  or  “ Yellows  ” Pills 
Locurium  Oil  (Patent)  for  Animal 
Use 

Locurium  Oil  (Patent)  for 
Human  Use  (including  Govern* 
ment  Stamp) 

Mange  Lotion 
Purging  Pills 

Rheumatic  and  Sprain  Liniment 
Rheumatic  and  Chest  Founder  Pills 
Tonic  Condition  Pills 
Vegetable  Puppy  Vermifuge 
Worm  Powders 
j Worm  Pills 


YOUR  TRADESMAN  OR  STORES  WILL  SUPPLY  YOU. 

Spratt’s  Patent  Limited,  Bermondsey,  London,  S.E. 

PAMPHLET  ON  CANINE  DISEASES,  POST  FREE. 


